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The War Against Pneumonia 
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is a perfect food for all workers whose employment calls for 
quick thinking and quick acting. It is not a “‘proteid food’’ 
nor a “‘carbohydrate food,’’ but just an all-around, well-bal- 
anced ratinn containing just enough muscle- making material 
1ough energy and heat-creating material for outdoor 
ndoor work. For breakfast or luncheon, with milk 
with baked apple, sliced bananas or other fruits. 


Made only by 


edded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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With amazing rapidity the nimble fingers of the typist must 
register, day in and day out, the thoughts that move the com- 
merce of the world—a vocation that calls for food that keeps 
the mind alert and the muscles responsive. 


Shredded Wheat 


is a perfect food for all workers whose employment calls for 
quick thinking and quick acting. It is not a “‘proteid food’’ 
nor a “carbohydrate food,’’ but just an all-around, well-bal- 
anced ratinn containing just enough muscle- making material 
1ough energy and heat-creating material for outdoor 
ndoor work. For breakfast or luncheon, with milk 
with baked apple, sliced bananas or other fruits. 


Made only by 


edded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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My Two Visits to Verdun 
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2S we circled half-way 
around the courtyard 
of the Grand Hotel at 
Metz our arrival was 

A we heralded by a loud ring- 
tN Ree ing of bells. So im- 
NRL posing an array of uni- 
formed porters and flunkies answered 
the summons that our dusty and be- 
draggled selves were dismayed. We 
felt out of place in such ostentatious 
surroundings. Without stopping, we 
continued the circle around the court- 
yard and drove to a less pretentious 
inn down the street. 

We had motored far that day. We 
had come from Heilbronn, on the Neckar 
River in Wiirtemberg. Our course at 
first had carried us through a pastoral 
country of rare beauty, a landscape of 
vineyards and orchards and old-fash- 
ioned gardens. Leaving Heidelberg, the 
smiling landscape gave way to the 
factories and chimneys of Mannheim. 
We crossed the Rhine and headed west- 
ward over the road that had carried 
Bismarck’s legions to the battlefields of 
the Franco-Prussian War. The smoky 
and ill-favored towns of Rhenish Ba- 
varia followed—Kaiser-slautern, Saar- 
brucken, and Saarlonis. At Metz, the 
lace-like spires of whose cathedral beck- 
oned to us from a distance, the streets 
were filled with soldiers and we felt 
that we had reached—as indeed we had 
war zone. This was on July 29, 
1910. Even in peace times the gar- 
rison of Metz comprised the finest 
troops in the German army. 
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Verdun, the end of our long day’s 
journey, lay distant some forty miles. 
The sun was nearing the horizon as we 
swept out of Metz, and I pointed the 
nose of my motor straight toward its 
blood - red disk. The highway cut 
through the battlefield of Gravelotte 
and then through Rezonville, where, in 
place of the charging dragoons of de 
Neuville’s picture, a company of cyclists 
were pedaling out of the west, their 
figures silhouetted against the light. 
The great plain of the Woevre opened 
up, and in the peaceful lull of the eve- 
ning, the thought that war could ever 
again lay waste this wide expanse 
seemed incomprehensible. 

At Mars le Tour we passed the Ger- 
man frontier, and after crossing the 
neutral zone, the custom-house at Man- 
heulles welcomed us into France. At 
Haudiomont the plain ended in the 
gentle rise of the now famous Cétes de 
Meuse. At Fort du Rozellier we came 
in touch with the first of the forts en- 
circling Verdun. Peaceful enough it 
looked, its grassy parapets no more 
formidable from a distance than bunk- 
ers on a golf-course. 

As we rolled over the top of the rise 
the glint of the Meuse shone through 
the trees. On one side was Fort 
Haudamville, and to the north—lying 
one beyond the other on the velvety 
slopes—were Belrupt, St.-Michel, and 
the Souville redoubt. Directly ahead 
the towers of the cathedral of Verdun 
stood out on the heights above the 
housetops, their black outlines cutting 
sharply against the afterglow in the 
sky beyond. 
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VERDUN 


From a sketch made in 1910 


Before the fearful cataclysm that has 
swept it since, this first impression of 


Verdun is a hazy memory. _Indistinct- 
ly I recollect the little Hétel des Trois 
Maures, at which we stopped, the quay- 
side whereon I sat and sketched the 
interesting old houses across the river, 
the somnolent fisherman on the bridge 
who watched me at my work, and the 
American motorist who helped me re- 
pair a recalcitrant stand-pipe in my 
engine. More vividly I recall the sud- 
den appearance of my wife and the lady 
illustrator, our guest, as the motorist 
and | were indulging surreptitiously 


in apéritifs at the café in the Place 
Chevert. 

In the evening we followed the river- 
bank down to the Porte Chaussée. We 
wandered through the picturesque 
streets and the region of old shops 
about the Place d’Armes and in the 
morning drove past the great gate of 
the citadel—again shaping our course 
westward. 

All this occurred before the great war 
—to be exact, six years before Verdun be- 
came the center of the most desperate 
offensive the Germans have launched 
in their effort to break through to Paris. 











“LITTLE VENICE.” 


I] 

A clear gusty sky and a golden early 
morning glow over the deserted streets 
sped me out of Paris on my second visit 
to Verdun. It was a far different mis- 
sion upon which I was bent. I was 
going to a town that has risen above 
its peaceful, commonplace existence of 
a few years ago and become a symbol 
for all that is heroic and self-sacrificing 
in the greatest disaster that has befallen 
mankind. Our expedition on this occa- 
sion comprised the private motor of the 
Director-General of the American Re- 
lief Clearing-House in Paris and a second 
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APPEARS TO-DAY 


car carrying Lieutenant C— of the Sec- 
tion Cinéma of the French Army and his 


assistants. With the approval of the 
General Staff, our object was to make 
certain motion pictures of the devastated 
district of Verdun, to be used in further- 
ing relief-work in America. 

A cold mid-October wind swept us 
across the wide-open spaces of the 
Champagne district. It gave way to a 
drizzle as we left behind one by one the 
battle-fields of the- Marne - Sézanne, 
Fére Champenoise, Vitry-le-Frangois. 
The blanket of mist enveloped us com- 
pletely as we drove on toward Bar-le- 
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Duc, and held us in its embrace until 
we reached our journey’s end. The 
filmy curtain lifted from time to time 
long enough to disclose evidences of 
unusual military activity in the small 
towns through which we passed. Long 
trains were pulling into smal! stations, 
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bulances were receiving supplies at a 
distributing-station. Again, we over- 
took commissary-carts on the road, or 
batteries of artillery, or soldiers in 
motor-trucks, and occasionally reserves 
on a practice hike who sloshed through 
the mud at the roadside. All seemed to 

be headed in the same di- 








rection. On this rainy 
Sunday evening some one 
appeared to have touched 
a button that had set into 
motion all the complicated 
machinery that is the 
mainstay of an army in 
the field. No one worked 
feverishly; it was all done 
with the quiet, efficient 
haste of long experience. 

I went out into the 
streets of Bar-le-Duc be- 
fore dinner. There is no 
blackness so uncompro- 
mising as the blackness of 
the French towns in the 
war zone after nightfall. 
Out of the inky pall figures 
in uniform appeared, took 
shape, and then faded 
away. On a siding near 
the railway station a few 
lights concealed from 
above by shades showed 
through the mist. I stood 
near the siding in the rain. 
Artillerymen were prepar- 
ing the runways for a bat- 
tery of “75’s” that had 
just arrived on flat-cars. 
The nose of each gun 
leaned over the breech of 
the one ahead, like the 
bristling quills of a porcu- 
pine. 








AMONG THE RUINED SHOPS OF RUE ST. PIERRE 


battalions and regiments of reserves 
were piling out of the carriages or were 
being herded into inclosures or were 
loading themselves into mud-stained 
camions pulled up in long lines close 
to the depot platforms. Heavy equip- 
ment of all kinds—knapsacks, mitrail- 
leuses, metal gun-screens, cook-stoves— 
was being threwn into other trucks. 
Ammunition-carts and Red Cross am- 


Shortly after we sat 
down to dinner a tall, 
good-looking aviator en- 
tered. He stopped to speak with a boy- 
ish officer at an adjoining table. Both 
wore the becoming dark-blue uniform of 
the Flying Corps. When I had last seen 
the tall man he was training for his fight 
with Bombardier Wells. It was Georges 
Carpentier, the pugilist. It was, how- 
ever, the personality of the youngster he 
addressed that stood out in this roomful 
of older officers, many of them men 
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whose service stripes indicated their long 
experience. Nineteen at the outside 
would have been the age of this lad. 
He was rosy-cheeked and alert with the 
springs of youth. On his breast he 
wore the Legion of Honor, the Military 
Medal, and the Cross of War. 
these is considered reward enough for a 
soldier. 
our boys are just entering college he had 
won the highest three honors it is in the 
power of his country to grant. He ex- 
emplified the spirit of the new France. 
He was one of that vast army that has 
helped to make sacred the weary kilo- 
meters of the road from Bar-le-Duc to 
Verdun. 

Early morning found us on the Voie 
Sacré. This was the road over which 
the young blood of France, high in 
hope and full of splendid courage, had 

marched or rode to the 
front at the time the Ger- 


Any of 


But at an age when most of 


appeared in the endless procession. Into 
this tangled caravan our small entourage 
threw itself and was swept with it on 
to a small village. 

In this little village were the head- 
quarters of the Army of Verdun. We 
found General Nivelle, its present com- 
mander, at home. We not only found 
him at heme, but heard the order to go 
forward over the telephone that was to 
make us the guests of the garrison in the 
citadel. In the light of later events his 
farewell to us was significant. He said 
that his army had had its bitter strug- 
gles, but that its turn was soon coming. 
With this prediction in our minds we 
swept on in the direction of Verdun. 

Colonel Buneau-Varilla—one of the 
engineers of the French Panama Canal, 
and now in charge of the system of 
aqueducts that supplies a million gal- 





man offensive commenced 
in February. It was over 
the Voie Sacré that the 
gallant Twentieth Corps 
the x at 
has been used as the driv- 
ing-wedge in every big as- 
sault since the Marne 
was rushed to check the 
Crown Prince’s army at 
Fort Douaumont. This 
was the road over which, 
night and day, a steady 
trail of motor-trucks 
passed like a series of 
never-ending freight- 
trains during the early 
weeks of the German 
thrust at Paris through 
Verdun. 

Through the mist that 
clung above the slopes on 
either side I could, to an 
extent, envisage the Voie 
Sacré as I had dreamed of 
it. Here was the long 
succession of troops and 
trucks, the jumble of close- 
following carts, the jangle 
of artillery harness as the 
heavy guns lumbered for- 
ward, and the weaving of 
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flying officers’ cars through 
the openings that suddenly 


AN ANCIENT GATEWAY—THE PORTE CHATEL 
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lons of water daily to the Verdun army 

-had been added to our expedition. 
To his presence was due the constant 
ceremonial that marked our onward 
progress. One respectful salute came 
from an unexpected source. It came 
from a squad of German prisoners. 
They were marching in double column 
and were mud-stained and weary. As 
they passed us a voice from their midst 
gave the command, “ Augen links!” and 
with some eighty eyes fixed at us 
steadily, we breezed ahead. Their tat- 
tered uniforms were faded to a butter- 
nut gray, a few wore the skull-cap with 
a red band, others the new German 
trench helmet that is shaped like a 
medieval casque. They looked thin 
and poorly nourished, and from the 
dead look in their faces, “kultur” 
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seemed to have drilled the souls out 
of them. 

Soon after leaving headquarters we 
were halted by a sentry. German ar- 
tillery had been active over the road 
ahead during the night, he said, and 
we were advised to take the fork to the 
right. As if to emphasize this point, I 
heard the warning screech of an on- 
coming shell. We stood transfixed un- 
til it had hurtled overhead and blown 
a hole in the fields behind us—it was 
a high-explosive shell. Then we turned 
about and took the fork to the right. 

Space is a wonderful protector in war- 
fare. With the great expanse of the 
sky overhead and the wide, open coun- 
try about him, man is only an atom. 
Following this theory, advanced by our 
colonel of engineers, stray shells are 
seldom dangerous and the 
innocent bystander is 
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merely unfortunate who 
runs into one. 

The road we now fol- 
lowed to Verdun is more 
interesting than the more 
direct highway. We 
crossed the Meuse on pon- 
toons and climbed up the 
heights on the right bank. 
The contréle became more 
and more rigid as we ad- 
vanced, and we were 
stopped constantly while 
our laissez- passers were 
examined. Our cars now 
followed a small country 
road that paralleled the 
river. 

After we had _ turned 
away from its banks and 
breasted the heights 
above, another sentry 
stopped us. He stood be- 
neath a_ storm shelter. 
Behind him was a back- 
ground of flapping canvas. 
The canvas was tattered 
and punctured with shot- 
holes. It was hung on 
long poles and swept over 
the crest of the ridge as a 


blind to hide traffic pass- 





THE CATHEDRAL TOWERS AND GATEWAY OF THE SEMINARY 


From a sketch made in 1910 


ing on the main road be- 
yond. The main road, af- 
ter we had gained it, 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


A weather- 


became suddenly familiar. 
beaten sign cf the Touring Club of 


France clung to a broken wall. The 
blue and white of its lettering were 
faded, but it told me that I was back on 
the highway that had carried me into 
Verdun six years before. 

Since then the route to the east had 
undergone a tragic metamorphosis. The 
villages that lined it were heaps of 
blackened ruins—the trees that had 
hedged it in thrust their shredded 
stumps against the sky like a procession 


AS IT 


IS TO-DAY 


of mutilated sentinels. The long mead- 
ows that reached down to the river 
were furrowed with shells. From the 
grassy parapets of the near-by forts— 
Souville, St.-Michel, and Beileville— 
that had at one time reminded me of 
bunkers on a golf-course, occasional 
flashes of deep crimson marked a desul- 
tory bombardment of the invisible ene- 
my still clinging shakily to Fort Douau- 
mont. 

It was high noon in mid-October. 
Across the skyline from east to west 
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hung suspended a long line of saucisses, 
or observation balloons. Ahead of us 
lay Verdun, somber and defiant, the 
twin cathedral towers standing against 
great banks of gray clouds piled up in 
the distance. Above the town a scout- 
ing airman hovered, then made away 
toward the enemy’s lines toward the 
north. The road dipped us gently down 
to the river, but we did not gently follow 
it. There was an open space between 
raked by the German guns. This we 
rushed until we were safe behind the 
outer walls. As we rolled through the 
gates I recalled the placid evening of 
my earlier visit. 

The Verdun of that day is dead. Its 
civil population has been long since 
evacuated, its business district had been 
reduced to a heap of rubble and toppling 
walls, and its deserted streets echo only 
the tread of marching soldiers or the re- 
ports of high-explosive shells. But 
while ruined houses, or houses partly 
ruined or shops with fractured shutters 
stare one in the face and the cathedral 
cloisters are full of jagged shell-holes, 
the town holds out serene and un- 
daunted. It was in a reverent spirit 
that we threaded our way through its 


silent streets up to the entrance of the 
citadel. 

We were late and the garrison was at 
luncheon. The officers’ mess in Verdun 
might have been a medieval banquet- 
hall. Below the salt—fguratively speak- 
ing—sat the junior officers on either side 
of a long table in a vaulted gallery. 
Overhead were draped the flags of the 
Allies. At the farther end was a smaller 
table set at right angles to the first. 
This was the table of the commandant 
and his staff. In the remote recesses 
beyond were the glowing fires of the 
kitchen, where shadowy forms bent 
over the ranges. A _ventilating-shaft 
that ran up one hundred feet through 
the solid stone to the sky above carried 
away the smoke and the fumes of 
the cooking. It also served, at times, 
to apprise the garrison of the activities 
of the Boche gunners. During luncheon 
it echoed the heavy detonation of a 320- 
mm. shell that splintered the rock on the 
ramparts overhead. The reverberations 
of the explosion shook the stone-vaulted 
gallery like an earthquake. 

They had scarcely died away before 
the commandant rose to propose a toast 
to his guests from overseas. His was the 
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calm of a man accustomed for months to 
the noisy interruptions of the German 
artillery. He had all the easy self- 
possession of a toast-master at a New 
York banquet. He lifted his glass to us. 
In the simple speech that followed we 
were welcomed into the garrison family; 
we were made a part of 3 it and lived its 
life. ‘This unostentatious adoption of 
our two selves and their unfailing effort, 
in spite of their great responsibilities, 
to aid us in our mission is the most ap- 
pealing remembrance I carry of my visit 
with the officers of the Army of Verdun. 

When I was in Arras last September 
the Hotel de Ville was in ruins and the 
demolition of the cathedral had been 
completed. The impression seems to be 
general that a similar state of devasta- 
tion exists in Verdun. As a matter of 
fact, Verdun is over three miles away 
from Fort Douaumont, the nearest point 
held (at the time of my visit) by the 
enemy. The two towers of the cathe- 
dral still stand. From an architectural 
viewpoint they could have been more 
easily spared than the beautiful Gothic 
tower of the Hotel de Ville at Arras. 
Verdun is only partially destroyed. 
Many of its houses are intact, with the 
walls marred only by the fragments of 
broken shells exploding in the streets. 
But its civil population has _ entirely 
disappeared and only men in uniform are 
seen within the gates. 

On either side of the Rue de Ru, lead- 
ing from the citadel to the center of the 
town, the houses are merely hollow and 
deserted. They are chipped with shell- 
holes, the shutters awry, the tiles on 
the roofs are broken, and the chimneys 
lean over the street at perilous angles. 
But the houses are not in ruins. Many 
of them could be rehabilitated without 
much effort. It is in the continuation of 
this street, the Rue Mazel, which ran 
through what was once the region of 
shops, that one finds an astonishing evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the German 
high-angle fire. Although their nearest 
heavy guns were back of the Céte de 
Poivre and the others at varying dis- 
tances on the heights to the north, this 
district is segregated as completely as 
though it had been deftly cut out with 
a knife. On either side of the street, 
and in the Rue St.-Pierre, which bisects 
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it, the buildings are completely gutted. 
There is nothing whatever left of them 
except heaps of rubble and piles of 
broken stone, with here and there the 
fragments of a wall or chimney. They 
are vanished, swept away. Yet the 
houses that encircle this weary waste 
are so slightly damaged that from a 
distance they seemed quite unharmed. 

A climb up the steep hill by the Rue 
St.-Pierre and the street of the Beautiful 
Virgin—what a lonely and _ unlovely 
street it is now!—leads into the Place 
de la Madeleine. A parapet beyond the 
little square overlooks the gutted sec- 
tion of Verdun. It affords the best 
view of the target practice of the 
Crown Prince’s artillery. It is a fa- 
miliar position to which distinguished 
guests are taken and where they are 
frequently photographed. On this first 
afternoon the ruin below us was blurred 
by a blanket of mist. One of the forts 
on the hills beyond the river was in 
action, but the enemy’s guns were silent. 

It is at this point that my dog Toby 
edges his way into the narrative. Stand- 
ing close to their quarters in the cellar 
of a deserted house were a squad of 
poilus fully equipped for trench duty. 
They were playing with my dog. The 
chief of the Section Cinéma wanted this 
touch of life as a contrast to the silent, 
ruined background beyond. But as the 
machine began to turn, an orange-and- 
white cat appeared on a window -sill 
that opened into a hollow interior where- 
of the roof had been swept away. ‘The 
cat calmly licked her chops and gazed 
inscrutably at the gathering. ‘Toby, 
suddenly discovering her presence, made 
a flying leap for the window-sill. The 
cat disappeared in the dust piles and 
heaps of brick with Toby in pursuit. 
Knowing of old how vain was my effort 
to control him under the circumstances, 
I made no move. Not so the poilus, a 
major of infantry, a captain of chasseurs 
a pied, and the Director-General of the 
Clearing-House. All joined in the chase. 
It led along the ramparts at a dizzy 
height above the town. Replying to 
the fort across the river, a German high 
explosive burst with considerable vio- 
lence in the ruins beneath us. 

To the cat, a Verdun veteran long 
inured to gun-fire, the explosion meant 
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nothing. To Toby, a New-Yorker, it 
probably had no more significance than 
the familiar sound of a blast in the Sub- 
way excavation. Through the cloud of 
dust that rose from the débris the pur- 
suit continued until he had treed the 
cat in a deserted garden. Then he re- 
turned, panting but triumphant, and 
allowed us to film him with his new- 
found playmates. 

It is incredible that the cathedral of 
Verdun is so little damaged. Perched 
on its hilltop, it dominates the city and 
the silvery thread of the river below. 
For miles about the rolling country it 
stands out as a landmark. ‘Though by 
night and day shells whistle by it, des- 
tined for the supply-trains on the roads 
that feed the Verdun sector, its outlines 
are intact. The railing that surmounts 
the tower on the right, as seen from the 
courtyard of the Bishop’s Palace, has 
been partly blown away, and the facade 
is plentifully splintered with flying shell 
fragments. It would almost seem as 
though the Germans deliberately in- 
tended to spare the cathedral. Or else, 
which is more likely, they consider its 
destruction a waste ot ammunition. 


They have not been so considerate of 
the adjoining seminary and Bishop’s 


Palace. Here we have the old monoton- 
ous story—roofs gone, arches crumbled, 
windows smashed, and the courtyard 
littered with broken stone. A Red 
Cross flag flew over the building closest 
to the cathedral. But a shell whipped 
it away and crushed down the roof over 
the patients beneath. 

Our escort suddenly dove into a hole 
in the ground. We followed through a 
low, damp gallery and descended an 
interminable spiral stairway that carried 
us deeper and deeper into the bowels of 
the earth. Shortly after reaching the 
foot of it, clanging doors swung open and 
I found myself at the mouth of the gal- 
lery that led to my quarters. At dinner 
many of the staff-oficers were late. 
From the reports brought in from time 
to time as we sat at table by mud- 
stained men fresh from the trenches 
indications pointed to a night of activ- 
ity on both banks of the river. After 
coffee we walked out into the streets. 
Let it be understood that one only 
dives into underground tunnels from 
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the ramparts above the citadel. From 
the entrance on the opposite side from 
the natural buttresses exposed to the 
German guns, one walks out on to the 
level of the lower town close to the 
western gate. 

It was an inky night; a black pall of 
mist rose from the river and hung in the 
silent streets. There were no lights ex- 
cept from the great bakery where the 
loaves for eighty-seven thousand men 
were being made ready for the oven. 
As we stumbled forward I learned that 
our escort had been educated in England 
and at one time stroked a crew in the 
Henley regatta. He was young—only 
twenty-six—and had been wounded 
twice. He had recently been promoted 
and was now an adjutant-major of a 
crack battalion of chasseurs a pied. 

The devious turns by which one 
climbs up to the hilltop above the town 
are sufficiently puzzling in the daytime. 
At night they are simply a maze. When 
a sentry brought us up with a sharp 
command and blocked the way with his 
rifle I had no idea that we had passed 
through the ruined section of the town 
and were again close to the cathedral. 
With the sentry’s permission the door 
swung open and we entered its solemn 
spaces. If anything, it was blacker than 
the night outside. We stumbled down 
a few wooden steps and over a sleeping 
man—one of the guards off duty. It 
became lighter as the moon for a moment 
shone through the clouds and cast eerie 
shadows under the arches. The wind, 
carrying with it the echo of guns from 
the hills and the valley, rattled the 
broken panes in the great windows and 
swayed the frayed canopy above the 
high altar. A cloud swept across the 
moon, and we were again left in uncom- 
promising darkness. A great silence 
enveloped us. 

There was a greater impression of 
devastation inside the cathedral than 
without. We fell over broken stones 
and our footsteps reverberated in the 
ghostly depths of the vaulted rafters 
above. Our captain drew aside the 
curtain for us, but before we could steal 
out the wind swung the door to with 
the resounding report of a pile-driver. 
When the echoes died away we could 
hear the guards turning over on their 
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pallets. I looked back over my shoulder 
as a ray of moonlight filtered through the 
broken windows and fell on the marble 
column. I seemed to be leaving a place 
strangely peopled with ghosts. 

Farther on we passed beneath an 
ancient gateway—the Porte Chitel 
and then above a street cut through be- 
neath the ramparts. Again a sentry 
challenged us. They were unusually 
alert, and apparently posted every- 
where. Our escort led us through a 
maze of old trenches that had evidently 
been built as a precautionary measure 
in case the Germans had broken through 
to the citadel. We slipped repeatedly 
in these trenches; they were muddy and 
littered in places with broken stone, 
and finally brought up on the northern 
ramparts at the edge of a precipice. 
We were overlooking the inner line of the 
Verdun forts. Just beyond the river 
lay Belleville, with St.-Michel and Sou- 
ville to the right. Straight ahead was 


the site of the little village of Fleury. 
In daylight it bears no semblance what- 
ever to a village—nothing shows above 
the ground but dust heaps and piles of 


brick. Over three million shells have 
fallen in Fleury since the offensive be- 
gan last February. 

Breathless, we sat in silence for a 
few moments. Suddenly a great white 
light rose slowly above the Céte de 
Poivre and as slowly descended. Be- 
neath it we could see, illuminated as 
by a flash of lightning, a long white scar 
above an irregular line of black shadows 
that stretched across the hills. These 
were the French trenches from Fleury 
west to the Meuse. “One of our star 
shells,” said the captain. “ No, a Boche!” 
The German illuminating bombs throw 
a more piercing light but last a much 
shorter time than the French. Distant 
reports reached us and stirred into ac- 
tion a battery on our left. From be- 
neath a curtain of white haze came a 
series of sharp flashes—one—two— 
three — four— five— six — seven, — one 
after the other. With the clouds of 
mist above and below the battery 
seemed to be hung in the air—suspended 
like a package of giant fire-crackers ex- 
ploding in a wire basket. As the last 
flash was merged in the shadows, the 
first of the reports reached us, muffled 
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in the heavy air. In rapid succession 
the others followed—two—three—four 

-fve—six—seven. Then silence. The 
coptain lit a cigarette, cautiously turn- 
ing his back to the north. This is the 
highest point in Verdun, he said, and 
the Boches watch it like hawks. An- 
other large star shell rose out of the 
ground close to the serrated ridge of the 
Fille Morte and so lit up the landscape 
that stumps of trees and the shadowy 
outlines of redoubts were clearly de- 
fined. 

At this juncture occurred an incident 
that for a time interrupted the séance. 
Through the intermittent barking of 
““75’s”’ came an ominous, louder roar 
the roar of an express train coming over 
a trestle. I knew what it was, but I 
was helpless before it. I felt as one 
who, in a nightmare, is tied to the track 
before the onrushing Twentieth Century 
Limited. Shell fire is sufficiently ap- 
palling in daylight. But at night it 
seems to carry a far greater threat, a 
more poignant warning of disaster and 
death. The high explosive swept over 
our heads. It was close enough for us 
to feel the inrush of night air that 
followed in its wake. Even after it had 
passed, an ambush seemed to threaten 
in the depths ahead. In the mystery of 
this filmy night I felt the presence of 
an implacable enemy closing in about 
me. As the shell exploded in the val- 
ley beyond, the cinéma chief, who had 
risen to watch it, slipped and fell back- 
ward into the trench. My nerves were 
unstrung. I was sure that he had been 
struck by a fragment of flying metal. 
I also felt that we were getting a little 
bit careless with our cigarettes. I was 
assured that the shell had not been in- 
tended for us, but for one of the com- 
missary trains on the road to the south. 

We picked up the cinéma chief. His 
leg had been cut on the loose stone in 
the trench floor. This ended his enter- 
tainment for the evening. We escorted 
him to an iron door cut in the rock. It 
opened and a flood of light streamed 
out. We gave him in charge of a Red 
Cross attendant to be taken to the 
dressing station in ‘the depths below 
and, at his urgent request, returned to 
resume our vigil. 

It was now The 


after midnight. 
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noise of the guns had entirely died away. 
We could hear sentries pacing the cob- 
bles in the streets below us. We told 
stories of the trenches—and waited. 
Our captain mused upon his athletic 
days in England. As the mist lifted 
and the moon appeared he reverted to 
the present. He pointed straight ahead 
toward Douaumont, invisible in the 
murky distance. Between the fort and 
the town on our right was a desolate 
landscape swept clear of trees, of foliage, 
and of houses. A landscape furrowed 
by shells, pockmarked with craters 
and shell-pits, of forts with their para- 
pets buried under the dirt thrown up by 
the guns, of fragments of bodies, of 
glacis and mitrailleuses in ambush. One 
week from that morning over this ghastly 
terrain, paced by an avalanche of steel 
—the curtain fire laid down ahead of 
them as they advanced by the artillery 
in the rear—the Army of Verdun was to 
charge. Douaumont, from whose bat- 
tered embrasures the German flag for 
eight months had flung its challenge to 
the watchers in the citadel, was to be 
recaptured—or France would fail in the 
greatest general assault since the Marne. 

It was in preparation for this offen- 
sive that the depots behind the lines 
were beehives of industry. The activity 
we had noticed as we neared the Ver- 
dun sector—the movement of troops 
and batteries, and the bringing up of 
ammunition and supplies—was the con- 
centration of all the available forces 
on the eve of the great thrust. I gazed 
into the dim light, awed. My imagina- 
tion could only vaguely picture the 
absorbing drama that would follow upon 
the raising of that curtain of fire. 

The man by my side was later to lead 
his battalion up this distant mud-cov- 
ered ridge with such irresistible impul- 
sion that it not only swept through 
Fort Douaumont but into the rubble 
heaps that marked the site of the village 
beyond. But neither of us knew this as 
we sat on the ramparts together. Nor 
do I know, as I write this, five weeks 
later, whether or not my companion, 
having reached the goal, came back 
again. 

The fireworks apparently were over. 
But as we turned to go we were arrested 


by a flash like heat lightning beyond 





St.-Michel on the right. It was fol- 
lowed by a succession of flashes, some 
close to the horizon and others illuminat- 
ing the sky above. Again a large white 
lobular light rose out of the darkness. 
Tt seemed to hang in the sky for a mo- 
ment, then descended. A second and a 
third light crept upward. Beneath 
them we could again follow the dark 
shadows of the trenches and the undulat- 
ing lines of the hills stretching away into 
the distance. A signal fusée shot into 
the sky from a nearer position within 
the French lines. It was red in color, 
and was followed a second later by two 
green ones, one on either side. At the 
signal, a din that resembled the ham- 
mering of dozens of distant boiler- 
factories rocked the earth. St.-Michel, 
the most important of the near-by forts, 
was first in action. It was followed by 
Belleville, the Souville redoubt, Ta- 
vannes, and the roar from numerous 
batteries hidden on the adjoining hills. 
The lights, the signals, the crimson 
flashes, the barking of the guns, kept up 
for what seemed like an hour. As a 
matter of fact the demonstration lasted 
fifteen minutes. We waited for the 
Boche reply. None came; “Fritzy” 
apparently had retired for the night. 
Fee for following his example and 
turning in. But our host insisted we 
must have supper first. Where supper 
was going to come from in a besieged 
fortress at one in the morning I could 
not imagine. We descended again into 
the depths of the citadel—this time by 
a long, straight, cavernous tunnel with 
an interminable flight of: stone steps 
that seemed to lead down into the in- 
fernal regions. Gingerly we crept 
through an iron door at the bottom and 
entered a long, low gallery. On either 
side were rows of prostrate figures 
wrapped in blankets. They were sleep- 
ing on rough bunks made of three 
boards laid side by side, though some 
had iron beds. Their knapsacks and 
boots were on the stone flagging, their 
coats were hung close to their pillows, 
and their rifles leaned against ae lis- 
tening walls. One man in his shirt 
sleeves was reading a Paris paper, an- 
other was writing a letzer. The long 
alley was very warm and humid, with 
a permeating smell of creosote. We tip- 
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toed through for fear of waking the 
sleepers. Another door closed behind 
us and we found ourselves in a cross- 
tunnel, through which ran a narrow- 
gauge track like a railway in the depths 
of a coal-mine. 

Finally we stopped at a familiar iron 
doorway. It was the entrance to the 
kitchens and officers’ mess. Our cap- 
tain groped about on the sill beneath 
the door and finally drew forth a heavy 
key. With it he opened the door and 
showed us on the table within bottles 
of beer and glasses. This refreshment 
had been arranged through a working 
agreement with the chef. "Cueion the 
bottles and glasses, we left the citadel 
and in the darkness stumbled int» com- 
missary-carts and motor-trucks drawn 
up in a long line, the teamsters and 
chauffeurs asleep. They were waiting 


for the bread rations from the bakery. 
We followed the line up to another door, 
which opened at a signal from our host. 
an under- 

The ap- 
bread 
Shadowy fig- 


It was evident that he had 
standing also with the baker. 
petizing aroma of fresh-baked 
reached us from within. 
ures powdered with flour moved about 
in the warm glow. The head baker 
made places for us on boxes and barrels. 
He produced Toby, who had been left in 
his charge during our nocturnal prom- 
enade. He said my dog was a beau 
garcon. He went further back into the 
dim recess, where he could be seen ladling 
out crisp, brown-fried potatoes from a 
steaming caldron. Upon these, with 
new bread and biére de la Meuse we made 
our simple midnight supper. 

My quarters were damp and warm. 
Large steam-pipes led through the long 
gallery and hissed gently through the 
aie. The board partitions separating 
each compartment reached to within a 
few feet of the vaulted ceiling. In my 
room were an electric light, a rough 
pallet, and a wash-stand. Toby, a dog 
reared in the lap of luxury, refused to 
accommodate himself to what were re- 
markably comfortable conditions for 
men so near the battle front. I threw 
my greatcoat on the stone floor for him. 
But after | had wormed myself into the 
rough crash toweling that served for 
sheets he jumped up and lay on the 
army blankets at the foot of the bed. 
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The slightest footfall or movement 
echoed throughout the long tunnel. It 
was pathetic to hear the efforts of late 
arrivals to avoid awakening their com- 
rades. Covered with the muck and 
slime of the trenches, they came in at all 
hours, but they either took off their 
heavy boots as they entered the iron 
door or tiptoed as gently through the 
corridor as their mud-caked footwear 
would permit. 

The hissing steam and the labored 
breathing of my neighbors were lulling 
me to sleep when a fearful roar and the 
ring of steel against steel shook to its 
foundations the living rock through 
which our corridor was drilled. It was 
followed by a second, longer and louder, 
detonation and then by two shorter 
blasts. At the first convulsion my dog, 
rudely awakened, had been bounced 
out of bed. He stood on the floor 
trembling, but with his ears laid back 
he made an effort to pull himself to- 
gether by wagging his tail encourag- 
ingly. I looked up, expecting to see the 
stone arches above open, then slowly 
settle and engulf me. I listened for the 
clanging of doors and the scuffle of 
hurrying feet. But no one stirred. The 
deep breathing of some of the sleepers 
was arrested for a few moments, then 
commenced again. It was some time 
before the experiences of an exhausting 
day overcame me and I fell asleep my- 
self. 

Sunlight for the shadows in my draw- 
ings welcomed me on the morning of 
my final day in Verdun. At déjeuner, 
the commandant inquired graciously 
how I had slept during the night. One 
does not complain to one’s host of the 
tree-toads or the windmill that keep one 
awake during a week-end in the country. 
So I thanked him and said nothing of 
earthquakes and high explosives. Later 
I asked our captain how many German 
shells had caused the cataclysm that 
shook the fortress at about three in the 
morning. ‘Then I learned that no shells 
had caused the disturbance. There was 
another reason for it, but, being a mili- 
tary reason, it may not be disclosed. 

The Porte Chaussée is the most at- 
tractive gate in Verdun. It has been 
only slightly damaged by the German 
guns, though the houses adjoining have 
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been almost completely demolished. The 
cinéma chief thought this would make 
an excellent “location” for a motion 
picture. Since it is a familiar subject, 
our presence in Verdun would be estab- 
lished beyond question if we were seen 
coming through the ancient arch. This 
was to be another proof of the old 
aphorism that the camera can’t lie. 
To make the picture the operator had 
to stand in the middle of the bridge 
that here crosses the Meuse. In view 
of the fact that from this bridge the 
forts on the right bank are easily visible 
and that the reaches of the river from 
the Pont de la Galevaude near the small 
railway station up to the second bridge 
beyond the Pont Chaussée are intermit- 
tently swept by the German artillery, it 
is called by the French an unhealthy 
spot. The operator, who had worked 
repeatedly under far more dangerous 
conditions, posted himself and his ma- 
chine in the middle of the bridge. We 
were to approach at his signal from be- 
neath the arch, and then stroll non- 
chalantly over to the railing on his left 
and gaze up the river. As he began 
turning his crank, we carried out the 
programme with as little evidence of 
stage fright as the situation would per- 
mit. It was then discovered that 
Toby was not in the picture. Also that 
it would be better if, instead of strolling 
over to the railing, we continued straight 
ahead. Toby was retrieved by a sen- 
try, who found him frantically digging 
at a rat-hole in the river-bank. he 
crank began to turn a second time. 
Again we came out from the shadow of 
the arch. As we neared the machine 
there was no mistaking the crackle of 
an onrushing large-caliber shell. As we 
passed the machine a deafening report 
rose from the shattered houses in our 
rear. The operator regretted exceed- 
ingly that the shell had not arrived be- 
fore we had gone beyond the reach of his 
lens. He said. that the apprehension on 
our faces and our sudden ducking as the 
bomb exploded would have lent a fine 
touch of realism to the picture. 

We had turned to look at the dust 
rising from the débris when our escort, 
the captain of chasseurs a pied, con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. Under the 


bridge he had a skiff, he said, a light 


skiff like a racing-shell. His idea was 
to take me out for a row on the river 
while the operator, from a position on 
the Quai de la République, would make 
a panoramic film of us with the dev- 
astated houses on the left bank as a 
background. A complete unanimity of 
opinion prevailed among those who had 
not been invited to participate in the 
cruise. They agreed without a dissent- 
ing voice upon the novelty of a motion 
icture showing a te officer who 
had stroked a crew at Henley rowing a 
correspondent from overseas on the 
Meuse at Verdun. I was not seeking 
new experiences in aquatics. I looked 
down the river and up the long slopes 
crowned with their forts and the wide 
expanse of the Céte de Froide Terre 
in the distance. Personally I could 
think of a lot of things I would rather 
do than appear in this picture with my 
kindly host. But to refuse would seem 
ungracious. We picked our way down 
some rickety steps covered with broken 
tiles from a crumpled roof near by. The 
skiff was hauled out from its mooring 
and pulled close to a shaky plank. It 
was the narrowest skiff i ever saw. 
There is a strong current here, and the 
water swirled and eddied in green- 
black masses about the stone abut- 
ments of the bridge. When I was safely 
embarked the after end of our boat was 
under water. When the captain had 
added his weight further forward, we 
showed a three-inch freeboard above 
the hurrying stream. So unstable was 
the craft that if we dodged or ducked a 
shell we would probably have to swim 
for it. From the opposite bank the 
operator commenced his “panoram,” 
as it is known in the vernacular of his 
profession. Near by stood Toby, anx- 
1ously following us with his eyes. 

As we swung out into the current the 
operator signaled us frantically not to 
go too fast or he could not follow us 
with his camera. I mildly interpreted 
his signals, hoping thereby to confine the 
excursion within reasonable limits. But 
the captain, with his trench helmet on 
the slats in the bottom of the boat and 
his head bared to the breeze, was out for 
a row. By the time he had pulled me 
up to the second bridge and cruised 
back from the little square close to the 
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Hotel de Ville I was loud in praise of 
his oarsmanship. I was willing to re- 
turn to the sheltered spot beneath the 
bridge and call it a day. But the 
captain had no such intention. He 
performed some evolutions in mid- 
stream—he was the son of an admiral in 
the French navy: Then he tacked 
across and drifted down toward the de- 
fenses that encircle the lower outskirts 
of the town. Nearing the abandoned 
railway station, we came about and 
pulled up against the current to our 
landing-place. 

I am fond of the water. But I never 
disembarked from an ocean liner after 
a tempestuous voyage with a greater 
feeling of relief than was mine as | 
climbed up the rickety steps that led to 
the sheltering arch of the old gateway. 

Sometime later I was leaving the 
citadel to complete a sketch I had com- 
menced the day before. The cinéma 
chief, since I was going about alone, 
pressed on me the Jaissez-passer that 
justified my civilian presence in Verdun. 
Up to that time he had carried it him- 


self, since it was a comprehensive docu- 
ment upon which all three of our names 


were enrolled. He thought I might 
reed it. His forethought seemed, at the 
time, unnecessary. I was challenged 
twice by sentries as I walked to the 
little square close to the Hétel de Ville 
to which I have already referred. In 
each case my verbal explanation suf- 
ficed and I was not asked to show my 
papers. 

From this little square, the 
Chevert, the houses across the river, 
with their overhanging upper stories 
and irregular skyline, formed a charm- 
ing composition. Had artists frequented 
Verdun before the war, it would have 
been called a favorite “motif.” But 
few artists frequented Verdun before 
the war, and to those who knew it then 
these picturesque houses along the left 
bank were known as “Little Venice.” 
If their architectural quality suggested 
Italy rather than France, to me they 
more closely resembled the beautiful 
grouping of the buildings that fringe 
the Arno at Florence. 

Behind the Place Chevert is the Hotel 
de Ville. In the courtyard were four 
cannon presented to the town in memory 


Place 
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of its gallant stand against the Prussians 
in187o. At that time Verdun fell after 
a siege of three weeks. The present 
siege has continued for eight months, 
and as a reward for her heroism the 
Legion of Honor from France and the 
highest military decorations for valor 
have been bestowed upon the place by 
the rulers of the allied nations. 

Near me as I stood on the quai- 
side was the Hotel of the Three Moors. 
Gone were its signboard and its paneled 
portals. Dingy, frayed fragments of its 
curtains were stuffed through shattered 
window-panes, the tops of its chimneys 
blown off, and its walls and shutters 
punctured with shot-holes. Of the 
cheery little inn that had sheltered me 
six years before only the desolate skele- 
ton remained. 

Two curious spectators were at my 
elbow as I worked. They were poilus 
off duty. They smoked their pipes and 
watched me gravely as the sketch de- 
veloped. They were much interested 
in my dog and they asked me of what 
race he came. A large hole had been 
torn in the stone flagging during the 
early days of the bombardment and I 
was cautioned not to stand too close to 
the wobbly edge of the embankment. 
For some time there had been a lull in 
the firing, the guns on the hills were in- 
active, and a peaceful hush prevailed in 
the deserted streets. But a peaceful 
hush is not at present a normal condi- 
tion in Verdun. It was broken shortly 
by the noisy rat-a-tat-tat of dozens of 
giant woodpeckers at work in a forest. 
My companions touched my arm and 
pointed to the right. Winging its way 
close to the ground and coming directly 
up the river—sailing majestically over 
the batteries on either side—was a 
scouting German Fokker, the fading 
light of the sun gilding its outspread 
planes. From every available position 
a sheet of metal swept upward into the 
sky. The sharp staccato notes of the 
mitrailleuses echoed in the hollow walls 
of the buildings beyond the water- 
front. Coming from the east, a French 

avion had suddenly risen to meet the 
intruder. He swooped on above the 
German, dropped a bomb, turned and 
dropped another. The anti-aircraft guns 
ceased suddenly for fear of getting their 
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own plane. The Fokker, uninjured, 
made a sudden dip, swung about and 
darted back toward his own lines, the 
Frenchman in pursuit. Over the crest 
of the Cétes de Meuse they went, the 
Fokker flying low until he was lost in the 
distance. The boom of anti-aircraft 
guns reached us from the German posi- 
tions. The Frenchman rose to get out 
of range. He turned and swept back, 
followed by a hail of shrapnel that burst 
beneath him, the white puff balls ex- 
ploding with a noise like a Fourth-of- 
July celebration. Against these clouds 
and the fading light his great black 
Wings were silhouetted. As he passed 
overhead to return to his hangar, the 
guns had again ceased and we could hear 
the rhythmic drumming of his engine. 

My companions had deserted me. 
But I was not alone. Behind me on 
the cobbles | heard the smart tramp of 
men marching up to the trenches and 
the weary shuffle of other men, their 
vigil over, moving back from the front 
lines to their billets. I felt the presence 
of an audience. One of the companies 
had stopped and was gathered about me. 
With only a few moments of daylight 
left I worked feverishly. As I finished, 
a voice in the rear said: 

“What is Monsieur doing?” 

The question seemed superfluous. I! 
showed the speaker my sketch. He was 
an under officer in a regiment of Spahis 
or Moroccans. He was surrounded by 
a company of his men on their way to 
the trenches for night duty. ‘They were 
clothed in the peculiar faded gamboge 
that distinguishes the African regiments 
in the French army. They had dis- 
carded the red fez in favor of the blue- 
gray trench helmet and carried the full 
front-line equipment—knapsacks, extra 
boots, blanket roll, trench implements, 
water-bottle, and round loaf of bread. 
They were a forbidding-looking group of 
fighting-men. 

“Who are you?” asked the officer. 

“A correspondent of the press,” I 
said. 

“But you are a civilian.” 

“Yes.” 

“Of what nationality?” 

** American.” 

“Ah,” rather dubiously, 
are you doing?” 


“but what 


Again | showed him the sketch. 

“IT mean, but what are you doing 
in Verdun at night? No civilians are 
permitted in Verdun at night!” 

This I knew to be true. For weeks I 
had been trying to get to Verdun at 
night, and to the best of my knowledge 
only one other had preceded me from 
the time the civilian population was 
sent away. Indubitably it was now 
night, since the day ends with the sun- 
set in a 20ne militaire. The officer de- 
manded my papers. I fumbled in my 
pockets. [| produced my American 
passport and my permis from the Grand 
Quartier Général. The soldiers in the 
rear crowded closer and peered over one 
another's shoulders. They did not im- 
prove with acquaintance. They were 
recruited from the wild tribesmen of 
the desert, and they looked it. The 
officer returned my papers coldly. 

“There is nothing here,” he said, 
“that explains your presence on the 
streets of Verdun at might. You must 
have a laissez-passer—an ordre de mission 
—issued by the commandant at the 
cit< adel.” 

I thought of the paper handea me by 
our cinéma chief. Again I searched in 
my pockets. I produced some souvenir 
post-cards, an eraser, and pencils. [| 
looked at the faces about me. They 
were black or dark brown, and the 
whites of their eyes stared at me out 
of the dim light. Their chin straps cut 
across their wiry mustaches and beards 
and added to their ferocious appearance. 
The officer seemed to be getting im- 
patient. In despair, I thought I had 
lost the paper when something touched 
my fingers in the folds of my patch 
pocket. I brought it forth and held it 
out. I prayed that it was the /aissez- 
passer and that it excused my being 
out after dark. To my harried imag- 
ination, the men about me looked like 
a crew of bloodthirsty Barbary pirates. 

It would be foolish to say that I ex- 

ected them to stand me up with my 
Pack against a wall. It would be equal- 
ly foolish to say that there was not an 
element of danger in the situation. | 
was a civilian in a war zone from which 
civilians had long since been driven. | 
was found alone after sunset, apparently 
without a permit covering my presence 
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in the town at night. I was running 
about without a military escort. The 
officer ordered two of his men to shelter 
him and flashed his electric torch on my 
document. We all listened attentively. 
He mumbled through our names, then 
hesitated. I breathed a sigh of relief 
as he read “sont autorisés a circular dans 
Verdun de jour et de nuit.” 

He handed me back the paper. The 
tide had turned and the black faces 
about me grinned encouragingly. At a 
command the line formed and trudged 
forward. The officer saluted and bade 
me good night. 

“ Better directly back to the 
citadel—” Then, as he turned, he 
added, “And hold your Jaissez-passer in 
your hand.” 

Toby, at the moment of my travail, 
had deserted me. These bearded men 
of the desert had frightened him off. 
I identified him by a white speck sittin 
in the gloom close to the statue of 
General Chevert. With him on the 
leash, my portfolio under my arm, and 
the precious document in my right hand, 
I started back to the citadel. Across 
the bridge a sentry challenged me. I 
raised the paper. He looked at it care- 
fully and passed me on. In a narrow 
street leading out of the Place Mazel I 
heard the patter of countless little feet 
on the cobbles. It drew nearer and a 
long procession of donkeys passed by. 
[ had not expected to find donkey- 
trains in Verdun, but in the ghostly 
silences of this strange place anything 
could happen. They were carrying am- 
munition and trench supplies up to the 
firing-line. But for a moment they 
transformed the deserted streets and 
vague memories swept me back to 
Spain—to dim, peaceful nights in Gren- 
ada or vigils on the rock of Ronda as the 
mule-trains climbed up the rough path 
that leads from the Andalusian plain. 

We trudged on and I had almost 
reached my goal when the shuffle of 
hob-nailed boots on the pavement 
marching in my direction flattened me 
against the wall. They came on, com- 
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any after company of picked men, a 
lur of blue uniforms like a gray mist 
in the darkness. There was no noise 
except their steady tread and the creak- 
ing of their leather accoutrements. So 
quiet were they that a hoarse voice of 
command see med to startle me out of a 
trance. A detachment separated from 
the column and turned off to one side. 
The others kept on silent, resistless, 
until their dim figures, like specteis, 
were swallowed up in the night. This 
was a small contingent of the Army 
of Verdun going up to the front lines on 
the neights of the Meuse. 

As I was leaving in the morning the 
commandant called me aside. He 
asked me not to mention in Paris the 
extensive preparations I had noticed 
back of Verdun. I gave my word of 
honor. 

Four days later I sailed from Bor- 
deaux. In midocean the last of the 
communiqués from the Eiffel Tower, 
which up to that time had kept us 
regularly informed, ended with a brief 
note. The note read “Our artillery has 
commenced a heavy bombardment in 
the Verdun sector from Fleury east to 
Hautecourt.” This I took to be the 
beginning of the assault. The next day 
we were beyond the radius of the Eiffel 
Tower and no news from either side of 
the ocean came to the ship. It was like 
the abrupt ending of an installment in a 
serial story. But mine was more than 
the bitter disappointment of the reader 
who has been led up to a dramatic 
situation only to be left in the air. 
The days dragged slowly until we passed 
Sandy Hook. At Quarantine the pa- 
pers came aboard. Then for the first 
time I knew of the successful outcome 
of the offensive. The Army of Verdun 
had carried through its programme. 
These men, whose guest I had been, 
paced by a splendidly directed curtain 
of fire, had charged up the greasy 
slopes above the Meuse and planted 
the Tricolor where it could again be 
seen from the ramparts above the city 
—they had won back Douaumont. 








Dare’s Gift 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


PART I 


YEAR has passed, and 
‘¢ | am beginning to ask 
t myself if the thing ac- 
fey tually happened? The 
fp whole episode, seen in 
Jue. clear perspective, is ob- 
as 3 viously incredible; but 
I may as well confess that this narrative 
is written for the intrepid few who dare 
to believe in the incredible. There are, 
of course, no haunted houses in this age 
of science; there are merely hallucina- 
tions, neurotic symptoms, and optical 
illusions. Any one of these practical 
diagnoses would, no doubt, cover the 
impossible occurrence, from my first 
view of that dusky sunset on James 
River to the erratic behavior of Mildred 
during the spring we spent in Virginia. 
There is—oh, | admit it readily !—a per- 
fectly rational explanation of every mys- 
tery. Yet, while I assure myself that the 
supernatural has been banished, in the 
evil company of devils, black plagues, 
and witches, from this sanitary century, 
a vision of Dare’s Gift, amid its cluster- 
ing cedars under the shadowy arch of 
the sunset, rises before me, and my 
feeble skepticism surrenders to that in- 
vincible spirit of darkness. For once in 
my life—the ordinary life of a corpora- 
tion lawyer in Washington—the impos- 
sible really happened. 





It was the year after Mildred’s first 
nervous breakdown, and Drayton, the 
great specialist in whose care she had 
been for some months, advised me to 
take her away from Washington and 
War Relief associations until she 
recovered her health. As a busy man 
I couldn’t spend the whole week out of 
Washington; but if we could find a place 
near enough—somewhere in Virginia! 
we both exclaimed, I remember—it 
would be easy for me to run down once 
a fortnight. The thought was with me 


when Harrison asked me to join him 
for a week’s hunting on James River; 
and it was still in my mind, though less 
distinctly, on the evening when I stum- 
bled alone, and for the first time, on 
Dare’s Gift. 

I had hunted all day-—a divine day in 
October—and at sunset, with a bag full 
of partridges, I was returning for the 
night to Chericoke, where Harrison kept 
his bachelor’s house. The sunset had 
been wonderful; and I had paused for a 
moment, with my back to the bronze 
sweep of the land, when I had a swift 
impression that the memories of the old 
river gathered around me. It was at 
that instant—I recall even the trivial 
detail that my foot caught in a brier as 
I wheeled quickly about—that I looked 
past the sunken wharf on my right and 
saw the garden of Dare’s Gift falling 
gently from its almost obliterated ter- 
races to the scalloped edge of the river. 
Following the steep road, which ran in 
curves through a stretch of pines and 
across an abandoned pasture or two, I 
came at last to an iron gate and a grassy 
walk leading, between walls of box, to 
the open lawn planted in_ elms. 
With that first glimpse the Old World 
charm of the scene held me captive. 
From the warm red of its brick walls to 
the pure Colonial lines of its doorway, 
and its curving wings mantled in roses 
and ivy, the house stood there, splendid 
and solitary. The rows of darkened 
windows sucked in without giving back 
the last flare of daylight; the heavy 
cedars crowding thick up the short ave- 
nue did not stir as the wind blew from 
the river; and above the carved pine- 
apple on the roof, a lonely bat was wheel- 
ing high against the red disk of the sun. 
While I had climbed the rough road, and 
passed more slowly between the mar- 
velous walls of box—of box which had 
the majesty and permanence of history 
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1 told myself that the place must be 
Mildred’s and mine at any cost. On 
the upper terrace, before several crude 
modern additions to the wings, my en- 
thusiasm gradually ebbed, though I still 
asked myself incredulously: “‘Why have 
I never heard of it? To whom does it 
belong? Has it a name as well known 
in Virginia as Shirley or Brardon?”’ The 
house was of great age, I knew, and yet 
from obvious signs | discovered that it 
was not too old to be lived in. Nowhere 
could I detect a hint of decay or dilapi- 
dation. The sound of cattle bells floated 
up from a pasture somewhere in the 
distance. Through the long grass on the 
lawn little, twisted paths, like sheep 
tracks, wound back and forth under the 
fine old elms from which a rain of bronze 
leaves fell slowly and ceaselessly in the 
wind. Nearer at hand, on the upper 
terrace, a few roses were blooming; and 
when I passed between two marble urns 
on the right of the house, my feet 
crushed a garden of “‘simples” such as 
our grandmothers used to grow. 

As I stepped on the porch I heard a 
child’s voice on the lawn, and a moment 
afterward a small boy, driving a cow, 
appeared under the two cedars at the 
end of the avenue. At sight of me he 
flicked the cow with the hickory switch 
he held, and bawled, “Ma!” in a tone of 
mingled terror and curiosity. “Ma! 
thar’s a stranger out here, an’ J don’t 
know what he wants.” 

At his call the front door opened, and 
a woman in a calico dress, with a sun- 
bonnet pushed back from her forehead, 
came out on the porch. 

“Hush yo’ fuss, Eddy!’ she remarked, 
authoritatively. “He don’t want noth- 
in’.” Then, turning to me, she added, 
civilly: ‘Good evenin’, suh. You must 
be the gentleman who is visitin’ over at 
Chericoke?”’ 

“Yes, | am staying with Mr. Harrison. 
You know him, of course?” 

“Oh, Lordy, yes. Everybody aroun’ 
here knows Mr. Harrison, I reckon. His 
folks have been here goin’ on mighty 
near forever. I don’t know what me and 
my children would come to if it wa’n’t 
for him. He is gettin’ me my divorce 
now. It’s been three years and mo’ 
sence Tom deserted me.” 

“Divorce?” I had not expected to 
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find this modern innovation on James 
River. 

“Of course it ain’t the sort of thing 
anybody would want to come to. But 
if a woman in the State ought to have 
one easy, I reckon it’s me. Tom went 
off with another woman—and she my 
own sister—from this very house—”’ 

“From this house—and, by the way, 
what is the name of it?” 

“Name of what? This place? Why, 
it’s Dare’s Gift. Didn’t you know it? 
Yes, suh, it happened right in this very 
house, and that, too, when we hadn’t 
been livin’ over here mo’ than three 
months. After Mr. Duncan got tired 
and went away he left us as caretakers, 
Tom and me, and I asked Tilly to come 
and stay with us and help me look after 
the children. It came lke a lightning 
stroke to me, for Tom and Tilly had 
known each other all their lives, and he’d 
never taken any particular notice of her 
till they moved over here and began to 
tend the cows together. She wa’n’t 
much for beauty, either. I was always 
the handsome one of the family—though 
you mightn’t think it now, to look at me 
—and Tom was the sort that never 
could abide red hair—” 

“And you’ ve lived at Dare’s Gift ever 
since?’ I was more interested in the 
house than in the tenant. 

“I didn’t have nowhere else to go, and 
the house has got to have a caretaker till 
it is sold. It ain’t likely that anybody 
will want to rent an out-of-the-way 
place like this—though now that auto- 
mobiles have come to stay that don’t 
make so much difference.” 

“Does it still belong to the Dares?” 

“Naw, suh; they had to sell it at 
auction right after the war on account 
of mortgages and debts—old Colonel 
Dare died the very year Lee surrendered, 
and Miss Lucy she went off somewhere 
to strange parts. Sence their day it has 
belonged to so many different folks that 
you can’t keep account of it. Right 
now it’s owned by a Mr. Duncan, who 
lives out in California. I don’t know 
that he'll ever come back here—he 
couldn’t get on with the neighbors—and 
he is trying to sell it. No wonder, too, 
a great big place like this, and he ain’t 
even a Virginian—” 

“T wonder if he would let it for a sea- 
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son?” It was then, while I stood there 
in the brooding dusk of the doorway, 
that the idea of the spring at Dare’s 
Gift first occurred to me. 

“If you want it, you can have it for 
*most nothing, I reckon. Would you 
like to step inside and go over the 
rooms?” 

That evening at supper | asked Har- 
rison about Dare’s Gift, and gleaned the 
salient facts of its history. 

“Strange to say, the place, charming 
as it is, has never been well known in 
Virginia. There’s historical luck, you 
know, as well as other kinds, and the 
Dares—after that first Sir Roderick, 
who came over in time to take a stirrin 
part in Bacon’s Rebellion, and, tradition 
says, to betray his leader—have never 
distinguished themselves in the records 
of the State. The place itself, by the 
way, is about a fifth of the original plan- 
tation of three thousand acres, which 
was given—though I imagine there was 
more in that than appears in history— 
by some Indian chief of forgotten name 
to this notorious Sir Roderick. The old 
chap—Sir Roderick, | mean—seems to 
have been something of a fascinator in 
his day. Even Governor Berkeley, who 
hanged half the colony, relented, I be- 
lieve, in the case of Sir Roderick, and 
that unusual clemency gave rise, | sup- 
pose, to the legend of the betrayal. But, 
however that may be, Sir Roderick had 
more miraculous escapes than John 
Smith himself, and died at last in his 
bed at the age of eighty from over- 
eating cherry-pie.” 

“And now the place has passed away 
from the family?” 

“Oh, long ago—though not so long, 
after all, when one comes to think of it. 
When the old Colonel died, the year 
after the war, it was discovered that he 
had mortgaged the farm up to the last 
acre. At that time real estate on James 
River wasn’t regarded as a particularly 

rofitable investment, and under the 
aeons Dare’s Gift went for a song.” 

“Was the Colonel the last of his 
name?” 

“He left a daughter—a belle, too, in 
her youth, my mother says—but she 
died—at least I think she did—only a 
few months after her father.” 

Coffee was served on the veranda, and 


while | smoked my cigar and sipped my 
brandy — Harrison had an _ excellent 
wine-cellar—I watched the full moon 
shining like a yellow lantern through the 
diaphanous mist on the river. Down- 
shore, in the sparkling reach of the 
water, an immense cloud hung low over 
the horizon, and between the cloud and 
the river a band of silver light quivered 
faintly, as if it would go out in an 
instant. 

“It is over there, isn’t it?’—I pointed 
to the silver light—‘‘Dare’s Gift, I 
mean.” 

“Yes, it’s somewhere over yonder— 
five miles away by the river, and nearly 
seven by tlie road.” 

“It is the dream of a house, Harrison, 
and there isn’t too much history at- 
tached to it—nothing that would make 
a modern beggar ashamed to live in it.” 

“By Jove! so you are thinking of 
buying it?” Harrison was beaming. “It 
is downright ridiculous, I declare, the 
attraction that place has for strangers. 
I never knew a Virginian who wanted 
it; but you are aera Yankee of my 
acquaintance—and I don’t know many 
—who has fallen in love with it. | 
searched the title and drew up the deed 
for John Duncan exactly six years ago— 
though I’d better not boast of that 
transaction, I reckon.” 

“He still owns it, doesn’t he?” 

“He still owns it, and it looks as if 
he would continue to own it unless you 
can be persuaded to buy it. It is hard 
to find purchasers for these old places, 
especially when the roads are uncertain 
and they happen to be situated on the 
James River. We live too rapidly in 
these days to want to depend on a river, 
even on a placid old Eellow like the 
James.” 

“Duncan never really lived here, did 
he! >? 

“* At first he did. He began on quite a 
royal scale; but, somehow, from the 
very start things appeared to go wrong 
with him. At the outset he prejudiced 
the neighbors against him —I never 
knew exactly why—by putting on airs, 
I imagine, and boasting about his 
money. There is something in the Vir- 
ginia blood tnat resents boasting about 
money. However that may be, he 
hadn't been here six months before he 
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was at odds with every living thing in 
the county, white, black, and spotted— 
for even the dogs snarled at him. Then 
his secretary—a chap he had picked up 


starving in London, and had trusted ab- 
solutely for years—made off with a lot 
of cash and securities, and that seemed 
the last straw in poor Duncan’s ill luck. 
I believe he didn’t mind the loss half so 
much—he refused to prosecute the fel- 
low—as he minded the betrayal of con- 
fidence. He told me, I remember, 
before he went away, that it had spoiled 
Dare’s Gift for him. He said he had a 
feeling that the place had come too 
high; it had cost him his belief in human 
nature.” 

“Then I imagine he’d be disposed tc 
consider an offer?” 

“Oh, there isn’t a doubt of it. But, 
if I were you, I shouldn’t be too hasty. 
Why not rent the place for the spring 
months? It’s beautiful here in the 
spring, and Duncan has left furniture 
enough to make the house fairly com- 
fortable.” 

“Well, I'll ask Mildred. Of course 
Mildred must have the final word in the 
matter.” 

“As if Mildred’s final word was ever 
anything but a repetition of yours!” 
Harrison laughed, slyly—for the perfect 
harmony in which we lived had been for 
ten years a pleasant jest among our 
friends. Harrison had once classified 
wives as belonging to two distinct groups 
—the group of those who talked and 
knew nothing about their husbands’ 
affairs, and the group of those who knew 
everything and kept silent. Mildred, he 
had added politely, had chosen to be- 
long to the latter division. 

he next day I went back to Wash- 
ington, and Mildred’s first words to me 
in the station were: 

“Why, Harold, you look as if you had 
bagged all the game in Virginia!’ 

“I look as if I had found just the 
place for you!” 

When t told her about my discovery, 
her charming face sparkled with interest. 
Never once, not even during her illness, 
had she failed to share a single one of 
my enthusiasms; never once, in all the 
years of our marriage, had there been 
so much as a shadow between us. To 
understand the story of Dare’s Gift, it 
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is necessary to realize at the beginning 
all that Mildred meant and means in 
my life. 

Well, to hasten my slow narrative, the 
negotiations dragged through most of 
the winter. At first, Harrison wrote me, 
Duncan couldn’t be found, and a little 
later that he was found, but that he was 
opposed, from some inscrutable motive, 
to the plan of renting Dare’s Gift. He 
wanted to sell it outright, and he’d be 
hanged if he’d do anything less than get 
the place clean off his hands. “As sure 
as I let it” —Harrison sent me his letter 
—‘‘there is going to be trouble, and 
somebody will come down on me for 
damages. The damned place has cost 
me already twice as much as | paid for 
ly 

In the end,, however—Harrison has a 
persuasive way—the arrangements were 
concluded. “Of course,” Duncan wrote 
after a long silence, “‘ Dare’s Gift may be 
as healthy as heaven. I may quite as 
easily have contracted this confounded 
rheumatism, which makes life a burden, 
either in Italy or from too many cock- 
tails. I’ve no reason whatever for my 
dislike for the place; none, that is, except 
the incivility of my neighbors—where, by 
the way, did you Virginians manufact- 
ure your reputation for manners?—and 
my unfortunate episode with Paul 
Grymes. That, as you remark, might, 
no doubt, have occurred anywhere else, 
and if a man is going to steal he could 
have found all the opportunities he 
wanted in New York or London. But 
the fact remains that one can’t help 
harboring associations, pleasant or un- 

leasant, with the house in which one 
= lived, and from start to finish my 
associations with Dare’s Gift are frankly 
unpleasant. If, after all, however, your 
friend wants the place, and can afford 
to pay for his whims—let him have it! 
I hope to Heaven he’ll be ready to buy 
it when his lease has run out. Since he 
wants it for a hobby—well, I suppose 
one place is as good as another; and | 
can assure him that by the time he has 
owned it for a few years—especially if 
he undertakes to improve the motor 
road up to Richmond—he will regard a 
taste for Chinese porcelain as an inex- 
pensive diversion.’ en, as if im- 
pelled by a twist of ironic humor, he 
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added, ‘‘ He will find the shooting good, 
anyway.” 

By early spring Dare’s Gift was 
turned over to us—Mildred was satisfied, 
if Duncan wasn’t—and on a showery 
day in April, when drifting clouds cast 
faint, gauzy shadows over the river, our 
boat touched at the old wharf, where 
carpenters were working, and rested a 
minute before steaming on to Chericoke 
Landing, five miles away. ‘The spring 
was early that year—or perhaps the 
spring is always early on James River. 
I remember the song of birds in the 
trees; the veil of bright green over the 
distant forests; the broad reach of the 
river scalloped with silver; the dappled 
sunlight on the steep road which climbed 
from the wharf to the iron gates; the 
roving fragrance from lilacs on the 
lower terrace; and, surmounting all, the 
two giant cedars which rose like black 
crags against the changeable blue of the 
sky—I remember these things as dis- 
tinctly as if | had seen them this 
morning. 

We entered the wall of box through a 
living door, and strolled up the grassy 
walk from the lawn to the terraced gar- 
den. Within the garden the air was 

erfumed with a thousand scents—with 
ilacs, with young box, with flags and 
violets and lilies, with aromatic odors 
from the garden of “simples,” and 
with the sharp sweetness of sheep-mint 
from the mown grass on the lawn. 

“This spring is fine, isn’t it?’ As I 
turned to Mildred with the question, I 
saw for the first time that she looked 
pale and tired—or was it merely the 
green light from the box wall that fell 
over her features? “The trip has been 
too much for you. Next time we'll 
come by motor.” 

“Oh no; I had a sudden feeling of 
faintness. It will pass in a minute. 
What an adorable place, Harold!” 

She was smiling again with her usual 
brightness, and as we passed from the 
box wall to the clear sunshine on the 
terrace her face quickly resumed its 
natural color. To this day—for Mildred 
has been strangely reticent about Dare’s 
Gift—I do not know whether her pallor 
was due to the shade in which we walked 
or whether, at the instant when I turned 
to her, she was visited by some intuitive 


warning against the house we were ap- 
proaching. Even after a year the events 
of Dare’s Gift are not things I can talk 
over with Mildred; and, for my part, 
the occurrence remains, like the house 
in its grove of cedars, wrapped in an 
impenetrable mystery. I don’t in the 
least pretend to know how or why the 
thing happened. I only know that it did 
happen—that it happened, word for 
word, as I record it. Mildred’s share in 
it will, | think, never become clear to 
me. What she felt, what she imagined, 
what she believed, I have never asked 
her. Whether the doctor’s explanation 
is history or fiction, I do not attempt to 
decide. He is an old man, and old men, 
since Biblical times, have seen visions. 
There were places in his story where 
it seemed to me that he got histori- 
cal data a little mixed—or it may 
have been that his memory failed him. 
Yet, in spite of his liking for romance 
and his French education, he is without 
constructive imagination—at least he 
says that he is without it—and the 
secret of Dare’s Gift, if it is not fact, 
could have sprung only from the ulti- 
mate chaos of imagination. 

But I think of these things a year 
afterward, and on that April morning 
the house stood there in the sunlight, 
presiding over its grassy terraces with an 
air of gracious and intimate hospitality. 
From the symbolic pineapple on its 
sloping roof to the twittering sparrows 
that flew in and out of its ivied wings, it 
reafhrmed that first flawless impression. 
Flaws, of course, there were in the fact, 
yet the recollection of it to-day—the 

arnered impressions of age, of formal 
Teaite. of clustering memories—is one 
of exquisite harmony. We found later, 
as Mildred pointed out, architectural 
absurdities—wanton excrescences in the 
modern additions, which had been de- 
signed apparently with the purpose of 
providing space at the least possible 
cost of both material and labor. The 
rooms, when we passed through the fine 
old doorway, appeared cramped and 
poorly lighted; broken pieces of the 
queer mullioned window, where the 
tracery was of wood, not stone, had been 
badly repaired, and much of the original 
detail work of the mantels and cornices 
had been blurred by recent disfigure- 
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ments. But these discoveries came af- 
terward. The first view of the place 
worked like a magic spell—like an in- 
toxicating perfume—on our senses. 

“It is just as if we had stepped into 
another world,” said Mildred, looking 
up at the row of windows, from which 
the ivy had been carefully clipped. “I 
feel as if | had ceased to be myself since 
I left Washington.” Then she turned 
to meet Harrison, who had ridden over 
to welcome us. 

We spent a charming fortnight to- 
gether at Dare’s Gift Mildred happy 
as a child in her garden, and I satisfied 
to lie in the shadow of the box wall and 
watch her bloom back to health. At 
the end of the fortnight I was summoned 
to an urgent conference in Washington. 
Some philanthropic busybody, employed 
to nose out corruption, had scented legal 
game in the affairs of the Atlantic & 
Eastern Railroad, and I had been re- 
tained as special counsel by that 
corporation. The fight would be long, I 
knew—l had already thought of it as 
one of my great cases—and the evidence 
was giving me no little anxiety. “‘It is 
my last big battle,” I told Mildred, as 
I kissed her good-by on the steps. “If 
I win, Dare’s Gift shall be your share of 
the spoils; if 1 lose—well, I’ll be like 
any other general who has met a better 
man in the field.” 

“Don’t hurry back, and don’t worry 
about me; I am quite happy here.” 

“T sha’n’t worry, but all the same I 
don’t like leaving Remember, if 

rou need advice or help about anything, 
at is always at hand.” 

“Yes, I’ll remember.” 

With this assurance I left her standing 
in the sunshine, with the windows of the 
house staring vacantly down on her. 

When I try now to recall the next 
month, I can bring back merely a tur- 
moil of legal wrangles. I contrived in 
the midst of it all to spend two Sundays 
with Mildred, but I remember nothing 
of them except the blessed wave of rest 
that swept over me as I lay on the grass 
under the elms. On my second visit 
I saw that she was looking badly, 
though when I commented on her pallor 
and the darkened circles under her eyes 
she only laughed and put my anxious 
questions aside. 
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“Oh, I’ve lost sleep, that’s all,”’ she 
answered, vaguely, with a swift glance 
at the house. “Did you ever think 
how many sounds there are in the 
country that keep one awake?” 

As the day went on I noticed, too, 
that she had grown restless, and once 
or twice while [ was going over my 
case with her—I always talked over my 
cases with Mildred because it helped to 
clarify my own opinions—she returned 
with irritation to some obscure legal 
point I had passed over. The flutter of 
her movements—so unlike my calm Mil- 
dred—disturbed me more than I con- 
fessed to her, and I made up my mind 
before night that I would consult Dray- 
ton when I went back tc Washington. 
Though she had always been sensitive 
and impressionable, I had never seen her 
until that second Sunday in a condition 
of feverish excitability. 

In the morning she was so much better 
that by the time I reached Washington 
I forgot my determination to call on 
her physician. My work was heavy 
that week—the case was developing 


. into a direct attack upon the manage- 


ment of the road—and in seeking evi- 
dence to rebut the charges of illegal re- 
bates to the American Steel Company, I 
stumbled by accident upon a mass of 
damaging records. It was a clear case 
of somebody having blundered—or the 
records would not have been left for 
me to discover —and with disturbed 
thoughts I went down for my third visit 
to Dare’s Gift. It was in my mind to 
draw out of the case, if an honorable 
way could be found, and I could barely 
wait until dinner was over before | 
unburdened my conscience to Mil- 
dred. 

“The question has come to one of 
personal honesty.” I remember that I 
was emphatic. “I’ve nosed out some- 
thing real enough this time. There is 
material for a dozen investigations in 
Dowling’s transactions alone.’ 

The exposure of the Atlai**- & East- 
ern Railroad is public prope: _ by this 
time, and I needn’t resurrect the dry 
bones of that deplorable scandal. I lost 
the case, as every one knows; but all that 
concerns me in it to-day is the talk I had 
with Mildred on the darkening terrace 
at Dare’s Gift. It was a reckless talk, 
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when one comes to think of it. I said, I 
know, a great deal that I ought to have 
kept my mouth shut about; but, after 
all, she is my wife; I had learned in ten 
years that I could trust her discretion, 
and there was more than a river be- 
tween us and the Atlantic & Eastern 
Railroad. 

Well, the sum of it is that I talked 
foolishly, and went to bed feeling justi- 
fied in my folly. Afterward I recalled 
that Mildred had been very quiet, 
though whenever I paused she ques- 
tioned me closely, with a flash of irrita- 
tion as if she were impatient of my 
slowness or my lack of lucidity. At the 
end she flared out for a moment into the 
excitemer* I had noticed the week be- 
fore; but at the time I was so engrossed 
in my own affairs that this scarcely 
struck me as unnatural. Not until the 


blow fell did I recall the hectic flush in 
her face and the quivering sound of her 
voice, as if she were trying not to break 
down and weep. 

It was long before either of us got 
to sleep that night, and Mildred moaned 
a little under her breath as she sank into 


unconsciousness. She was not well, I 
knew, and I resolved again that I would 
see Drayton as soon as I reached Wash- 
ington. Then, just before falling asleep, 
1 became acutely aware of all the noises 
of the country which Mildred said had 
kept her awake—of the chirping of the 
crickets in the fireplace, of the fluttering 
of swallows in the chimney, of the sawing 
of innumerable insects in the night out- 
side, of the croaking of frogs in the 
marshes, of the distant solitary hooting 


of an owl, of the whispering sound of 


wind in the leaves, of the stealthy move- 
ment of a myriad creeping lives in the 
ivy. Through the open window the 
moonlight fell in a milk-white flood, and 
in the darkness the old house seemed to 
speak with a thousand voices. As I 
dropped off I had a confused sensation— 
less a perception than an apprehension— 
that all these voices were urging me to 
something—somewhere— 

The next day I was busy with a mass 
of evidence—dull stuff, I remember. 
Harrison rode over fot luncheon, and not 
until ate afternoon, when I strolled out, 
with my hands full of papers, for a cup 
of tea on the terrace, did I have a chance 
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to see Mildred alone. Then I noticed 
that she was breathing quickly, as if 
from a hurried walk. 

“Did you go to meet the boat, 
Mildred ?” 

“No, I’ve been nowhere—nowhere. 
I’ve been on the lawn all day,” she 
answered, sharply—so sharply that | 
looked at her in surprise. 

In the ten years that I had lived with 
her I had never before seen her irritated 
without cause — Mildred’s disposition, 
I had once said, was as flawless as her 
profle—and I had for the first time in 
my life that baffled sensation which 
comes to men whose perfectly normal 
wives reveal flashes of abnormal psy- 
chology. Mildred wasn’t Mildred, that 
was the upshot of my conclusions; and, 
hang it all! I didn’t know any more 
than Adam what was the matter with 
her. There were lines around her eyes, 
and her sweet mouth had taken an edge 
of bitterness. 

“Aren’t you well, dear?” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly well,” she replied, 
in a shaking voice, “only I wish you 
would leave me alone!” And then she 
burst into tears. 

While I was trying to comfort her 
the servant came with the tea things, 
and she kept him about some trivial 
orders until the big touring-car of one of 
our neighbors rushed up the drive and 
halted under the terrace. 

In the morning Harrison motored up 
to Richmond with me, and on the 
way he spoke gravely of Mildred. 

“Your wife isn’t looking well, Beck- 
with. I shouldn’t wonder if she were a 
bit seedy—and if I were you I'd get 
a doctor to look at her. There is a 
good man down at Chericoke Landing— 
old Pelham Lakeby: I don’t care if he 
did get his training in France half a 
century ago; he knows more than your 
half-baked modern scientists.” 

“T’'ll speak to Drayton this very day,” 

I answered, ignoring his suggestion of 
the physician. ‘‘You have seen more 
of Mildred this last month than I have. 
How long have you noticed that she 
isn’t herself?” 

‘A couple of weeks. She is usually so 
jolly, you know.” Harrison had played 
wb Mildred in his childhood. “Yes, 
I shouldn’t lose any time over the doc- 


I asked. 
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DARE’S 


tor. Though, of course, it may be only 
the spring,” he added, reassuringly. 

‘T’ll drop by Drayton’s office on my 
way up-town,” | replied, more alarmed 
by Harrison’s manner than | had been 
by Muildred’s condition. 

But Drayton was not in his office, 
and his assistant told me that the great 
specialist would not return to town until 
the end of the week. It was impossible 
for me to discuss Mildred with the 
earnest young man who discotirsed so 
eloquently of the experiments in the 
Neurological Institute, and I left with- 
out mentioning her, after making an 
appointment for Saturday morning. 
Even if the consultation delayed my re- 
turn to Dare’s Gift until the afternoon, I 


was determined to see Drayton, and, if 


possible, take him back with me. Mil- 
dred’s last nervous breakdown had been 
too serious for me to neglect this warn- 
ing. 
| was still worrying over that case 
wondering if I could find a way to draw 
out of it—when the catastrophe over- 
took me. It was on Saturday morning, 
I remember, and after a reassuring talk 
with Drayton, who had promised to run 
down to Dare’s Gift for the coming 
week-end, | was hurrying to catch the 
noon train for Richmond. As | passed 
through the station, one of the Ob- 
server's sensational “‘war extras” caught 
my eye, and I stopped for an instant to 
buy the paper before I hastened through 
the gate to the train. Not until we 
had started, and I had gone back to the 
dining-car, did | unfold the pink sheets 
and spread them out on the table before 
me. Then, while the waiter hung over 
me for the order, I felt the headlines on 
the front page slowly burn themselves 
into my brain—for, instead of the news 
of the great French drive I was expect- 
ing, there flashed back at me, in large 
type, the name of the opposing counsel 
in the case against the Atlantic & East- 
ern. The Observer's “extra” battened 
not on the war this time, but on the 
gross scandal of the railroad; and the 
front page of the paper was devoted to 
a personal interview with Herbert Tre- 
maine, the great Tremaine, that philan- 
thropic busybody who had first scented 
corruption. It was all there, every ugly 
detail—every secret proof of the illegal 
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transactions on which I had stumbled. 
It was alli there, phrase for phrase, as | 
alone could hav e told it as | alone, in 
my folly, had told it to Mildred. The 
Atlantic & Eastern had been betrayed, 
not privately, not secretly, but in large 
type in the public print of a sensational 
newspaper. And not only the road! 
| also had been betrayed—betrayed so 
wantonly, so irrationally, that it was like 
an incident out of melodrama. It was 
conceivable that the simple facts might 
have leaked out through other channels, 
but the phr: ises, the very words of 
Tremaine’s interview, were mine. 

The train had started; 1 couldn't 
have turned back even if I had wanted to 
do so. I was bound to go on, and some 
intuition told me that the mystery lay 
at the end of my journey. Mildred had 
talked indiscreetly to some one, but to 
whom? Not to Harrison, surely! Har- 
rison, | knew, | could count on, and yet 
whom had she seen except Harrison? 
After my first shock the absurdity of the 
thing made me laugh aloud. It was all 
as ridiculous, I realized, as it was dis- 
astrous! It might so easily not have 
happened. If only | hadn’t stumbled on 
those accursed records! If only I had 
kept my mouth shut about them! If 
only Mildred had not talked unwisely 
to some one! But I wonder if there has 
ever been a tragedy so inevitable that 
the victim, in looking back, could not 
see a hundred ways, great or small, of 
avoiding or preventing it? hundred 
trivial incidents which, falling differ- 
ently, might have transformed the event 
into pure comedy? 

The journey was unmitigated tor- 
ment. In Richmond the car did not 
meet me, and | wasted half an hour in 
looking for a motor to take me to Dare’s 
Gift. When at last | got off, the road 
was rougher than ever, plowed into 
heavy furrows after the recent rains, and 
filled with mud-holes from which it 
seemed we should never emerge. By the 
time we puffed exhaustedly up the rocky 
road from the river's edge, and ran into 
the avenue, | had worked myself into a 
state of nervous apprehension bordering 
on panic. I don’t know what | expected, 
but I think I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised if Dare’s Gift had lain in ruins 
before me. Had I found the house 
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leveled to ashes by a divine visitation, | 
believe | should have accepted the oc- 
currence as within the bounds of natural 
phenomena. 

But everything—even the young pea- 
cocks on the lawn—was just as | had 
left it. The sun, setting in a golden ball 
over the pineapple on the roof, appeared 
as unchangeable, while it hung there in 
the glittering sky, as if it were made of 
metal. From the somber dusk of the 
wings, where the ivy lay like a black 
shadow, the clear front of the house, with 
its formal doorway and its mullioned 
windows, shone with an intense bright- 
ness, the last beams of sunshine linger- 
ing there before they faded into the 
profound gloom of the cedars. The same 
scents of roses and sage and mown grass 
and sheep-mint hung about me; the 
same sounds—the croaking of frogs and 
the sawing of katydids—floated up from 
the low grounds; the very books | had 
been reading lay on one of the tables on 
the terrace, and the front door still 
stood ajar as if it had not closed since 
I passed through it. 

I dashed up the steps, and in the hall 
Mildred’s maid met me. ‘Mrs. Beck- 
with was so bad that we sent for the 
doctor—the one Mr. Harrison recom- 
mended. I don’t know what it is, sir, 
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but she doesn’t seem like herself. She 
talks as if she were quite out of her head.” 

“What does the doctor say?” 

“He didn’t tell me. Mr. Harrison 
saw him. He—the doctor, | mean—has 
sent a nurse, and he is coming again in 
the morning. But she isn’t herself, Mr. 
Beckwith. ‘She says she doesn’t want 
you to come to her—” 

“Mildred!” I had already sprung 
past the woman, calling the beloved 
name aloud as | ran up the stairs. 

In her chamber, standing very 
straight, wi-h hard eyes, Mildred met 
me. “I had to do it, Harold,” she said, 
coldly—so coldly that my outstretched 
arms fell to my sides. “I had to tell all 
| knew.” 

“You mean you told Tremaine—you 


“wrote to him—you, Mildred?” 


“T wrote to him—lI had to write. | 
couldn’t keep it back any longer. No, 
don’t touch me. You must not touch 
me. I had to do it. I would do it 
again.” 

Then it was, while she stood there, 
straight and hard, and rejoiced because 
she had betrayed me—then it was that 
I knew that Mildred’s mind was un- 
hinged. 

“T had to do it. I would do it again,” 
she repeated, pushing me from her. 
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Sailing Companions 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


TILL, 


friend, 


the wind of life is in the sails, 


As here on deck we tell each other tales 
Of love and love, and mix them in with songs 
Of Shakespeare and the other nightingales. 


Still the adventurous sea of life to cruise, 


At night to anchor 


’mid the stars and dews, 


At morn to range along the golden sands, 
Then float among the crystal greens and blues. 


And when the last mvsterious port we hail, 
And drop the anchor down and furl the sail, 
I think the love betwixt us here begun 

In that uncharted country shall not fail. 





On the Crest of 


BY CHARLES 

eye U R little schooner, the 

: Kitty A, steadily 

winged eastward. 

Through dark-grizzled 

3b storm, 

, blue nights, or sun-haze 

So of heated days, island 

aher island of the Azores bulged over 

the horizon, gave us of its treasure, then 
dropped behind our wake. 

Rounding Graciosa in a misty air, we 
watched sunshine and shadow hide-and- 
seek over her gentle, cultivated hills, 
picking out scattered hamlet clusters 
like groups of dominoes on a board of 
green—Graciosa, well named. 


Then one dark night, edging cau- 


tiously around the frowning headland of 


Sao Jorge, we snuggled into Fayal. 
Next morning we viewed, across the 
narrow strait, the mount of Pico tower- 
ing above the clouds. 

On the northeast coast of Pico Island 
the chart marks “heavy rollers.”” Even 
a mile and a half off-shore we heard their 
minous distant roar as we headed for 
Fasesian Island, our tiny craft gently 
rising and falling on the great swells. 
We glimpsed anxiously the white band 
where the ponderous rollers broke on the 
jagged, lava-cusped coast, for the soft 
twilight air did not quite offset the 
drift, subtly carrying us toward this 
danger line. 

But before midnight the good wind 
came. Sunrise would light us to anchor- 
age in the harbor of picturesque Angra, 
Terceira’s capital, seat of government 
and bishopric of the Azores. The hot 
flag of Spain, flaunting for a time from 
its bastions, has made its history more 
colorful and its old walls and fortifica- 
tions more Moorish than the other 
Azorean towns under the less chromatic 
genre of the Portuguese. 

I anticipated meandering twixt nar- 
row, walled streets sunshaded by eaves 
underbrushed with blue, vermilion, or 
emerald, and basking for a spell in the 


WELLINGTON FURLONG, 


moon-calm_ of 


the Lost Atlantis 


F.R.G.S 


afterglow of its Old World romance. 
But the full sweep of a gale forced 
Amory, when almost within hav of Ter- 
ceira, to decide on the open sea. Reluc- 
tantly, with a wicked southwest gale 
piling along our rail, we changed course 
for the hundred-mile run to Ponta 
Delgada, capital of Sao Miguel. 

All kinds of objects hurtled from racks 
and bunks; crockery hailed across the 
galley, and green water coming aboard 
necessitated trimming down to storm 
trysail. With darkness coming on, the 
dim loom of land now sighted ahead was 
passed well to windward. All night long 
it was pound, pound through heavy seas. 

The morrow found us far southward 
of Sao Miguel; under single-reefed main- 
sail we began the long beat back. 
Chameleon-like, this largest isle of the 
Azores, transformed before us to a huge, 
wartled, green-and-violet-scaled dragon, 
its long backbone nubbed with volcanic 
cones, over whose sloping masses of lava 
slag, trap and tuff, time has spread an 
evergreen of juniper, faya, tree heaths, 
and other shrubs, purpling its sides with 
innumerable ravines. 

Now, in a dead calm, the schooner lay 
flapping, rocking through another long 
night. The great moon gleamed down 
on the waters and us; like a cloud of 
silver dust the lights of Ponta Delgada, 
Portugal’s third largest city, twinkled 
along the shore, and her red signal lights 
flashed their warm welcome to those out 
at sea. 

Across the sea of imaginations, beyond 
the horizons of ages, there miraged be- 
fore me on the sky-line of time that 
mythical isle of Atlantis, from which the 
ocean on which we now lay drifting de- 
rived its name. Whether this isle was 
a myth has been a moot question of 
science and history. . Plato placed his 
Atlantis west of Europe, practically en- 
tering latitude 41° 34’ N. This empire 
was said to have sunk with all but a few 
of its inhabitants. 
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Was the dim island shadowing through 
the moon-mist a remnant of that Atlan- 
tean catastrophe? Even the premises of 
the clever, imaginative Donnelly may 
some day aid in the historical recon- 
struction of the Lost Atlantis, and cer- 
tain so-called Phoenician coins found on 
Corvo may be presented as exhibit “A.” 

Perhaps in this age-worn myth the 
history of the Azores begins. Arabian 
geographers, Idrisi and [ben al Vardi, 
doubtless meant the Azores when they 
wrote that beyond the Canaries north- 

ward are nine other islands. I doubt not 
that the daring corsairs of Salli and 
Rabat grated their galley keels on the 
shores of Sao Miguel. The sea-rovers of 
Barbary reached the Thames and bar- 
tered in London, raided defenseless Irish 
coast hamlets, and actually found their 
way to the coast of Iceland, and bore 
off some two hundred captives. It was 
during such expeditions that the Azores 
were probably sighted. 

But the first to authentically record 
the discovery of Sio Miguel was Cabral, 
the bold navigator, on his way to the 
East in 1439. He carefully identified his 
island by two mountain peaks towering 
perhaps six thousand feet at its either 
end. Returning a year later, he rubbed 
his sea-strained eyes more than once 
before he recognized his island; the 
peaks were gone—blown to atoms by 
Vulcan’s blasts. 

Morning found us two days overdue, 
in a glassy calm a mile off-shore. But 
a mile has often meant a miss here- 
abouts; the German refugee bark Ma- 
gratha, whose masts we could see within 


the breakwater, had been becalmed 
within two miles of Flores, but took 
twenty-nine days to pass that island. 
Unlike the other Azores, Sio Miguel has 
no outstanding rocks; even liners may 
approach within a quarter-mile of it. 
We were assigned anchorage near some 
refugee German vessels, since acquired 
by Portugal through declaration of war. 

Above the sea-weeded rocks Oriental 
balconies projected from century-stained 
walls. In the innermost pocket old Fort 
St. Braz grimly dominated the harbor- 
front; behind rose red-tile-roofed houses 
with walls of pale salmon, green, blue, 
cream, or mauve, trimmed with other 
combinations. Here and there a church 
accentuated the pile in its setting of 
green highlands beyond. It was like a 
corner of the Ponte Vecchio merged with 
a bit of Venice, laid at the base of Tan- 
gier and framed by the hills of Rio—an 
outpost of medieval Europe, against 
which still plashes the backwash of cen- 
turies. 

The long, gray liner Canopic now 
glided slowly in to anchorage. In our 
own little cabin was a chronometer she 
had carried three trips ago when, ammu- 
nition-laden for Italy, she attempted to 
discharge passengers within a mile and 
a half of the breakwater, over which the 
sea was running high. For twenty-four 
hours, against a terrific gale, both her 
engines steamed full speed ahead to keep 
her from being drawn in. Eventually 
she disembarked her passengers on the 
north side of the island in a lee of calm. 

We scrambled up the quay of solid 
rock. The blue-tiled customs-house wel- 
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comed us through its Roman arches to 
the heart of Ponta Delgada, erstwhile 
retreat of deposed kings, refuge of exiled 
politicians, and hotbed of national in- 
trigue. Moorish jalousies and beautifully 
grilled balconies hesitatingly attempted 
to greet one another across the 
calles (streets) which straggled 


narrow 
along 


coast and up-hill, with a careful sort of 


Women, 


\zorean 


in the 
mysteri- 
mass or 
hole-in- 


shrouded 
cloak, 
moved on to 
in the 


carelessness. 


dark-hooded 


ously gossiped, 
market, or disappeared 
the-wall doorways; little, sheep-drawn 


milk-carts rattled along; swarthy, bare- 
footed porters soft - scuffed among a 
more modern garbed populace. 

A strange anomaly this, of twentieth- 
century inspiration reeking with Old 
World atmosphere, in which these fifty- 
three thousand Delgadans live. Not- 
withstanding the great 
commerce pause here betwixt continents, 
and the throbbing pulses of transoceanic 
cables are here relayed with fresh energy, 
modernity still hesitates on the threshold 
of medievalism. 

One night as we threaded the stone- 
paved by-streets under the dull gleam 
of oil-lamps, my friend, Vice-Consul 
John W. White, explained that recently 
the Companhia Electrica had failed to 
renew its contract. 


AND LANDING-QUAY AT 


leviathans of 














PONTA DELGADA 


At night Dom Pedro attends the band 
concerts in the plaza, views the cine- 
matograph, or hobnobs at the little café 
tables along the water-front, winding up 
at the club, where he talks politics or 
stacks his milreis on rouge-et-noir; but 
in the side rooms of the little wine-shops 
barefooted José spends his centavos and 
cajoles pretty Juanita while she serves. 
Both listen—Manoel with his guitar is 
passing; the narrow little ca//e wells with 
the rich strains of one of those popular 


fados or love-songs of old Portugal. It 


is the Charadinho, whose dulcet melody 
is permeated with cloying, soul-breath- 
ing resonance. Softly, more softly, it 
mysteriously pulsates away into the 
night. 

In an automobile Erving, I, and two 
of our sailors set out along coast for 
Las Furnas, a crater twenty-seven miles 
eastward. What a sacrilege to disturb 
by honk and whir the Oriental contem- 
plativeness of the quaint countryside! 
We occasionally gave way to onion- 
laden donkeys, countrymen bearing 
loaded panniers, or slow-moving bullock- 
carts bringing townward corn in the 
husk. The gray lava walls about tiny 
sections of planted land spread over 
some of the volcanic hills. The patch- 
work effects of these colored squares, 
making of Sao Miguel one huge checker- 
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board, will perhaps most impress the 
stranger. 

In this climate — generally between 
fifty and eighty degrees—we saw grains, 
bananas, pomegranates, and other 
North-African fruits flourishing side by 
side with berries and vegetables of Eu- 
rope, while the flowering heath, Erica 
azorica, gathered for fire-wood, overgrew 
the wild country. It is Sido Miguel’s 
scenery, oft retouched by man, rather 
than its people which leaves the great 
impression. 

t is quite the thing here to invest 
spare ol in a pineapple establishment, 
and seaward the little white-painted 
glass “pine-houses” shimmered on the 
emerald slopes. Each house usually con- 
tained five hundred to a thousand pines, 
the perfect fruit averaging eight pounds. 
Near by, little dwellings of thatch or in- 
expensive stucco often serve as summer 
homes for the owners. We saw similar 
cottages in the Calera Valley vineyards, 
from whose purple grapes comes vinho 
cheiro, the best island wine. 

Coasting the nine-mile downward 
slope, we entered Villa Franca, one time 
the island capital. All of Sao Miguel 
bears battle-scars of volcanic wars, in 
which molten lava swept across the isl- 


and, and ashes fell in Lisbon, almost a 
thousand miles away. But fair Villa 
Franca has suffered most. Great erup- 
tions have spilled their liquid fire upon 
her, buried her in rock and ash, and 
stifled her with noxious gases. 

The main part of the city once disap- 
peared beneath the sea, with all but 
seventy of its five thousand inhabitants. 
Since its recent parallel—the destruction 
of St. Pierre, Martinique—the southwest 
gales about Sao Miguel have decreased, 
and the seasons now come nearly a 
month later. One might assume that 
Vulcan for brief periods had moved his 
smithy, to here weld his thunderbolts 
for Jove; the eruptions of Martinique, 
Etna, and Vesuvius have all registered 
their shocks in this far-away mountain 
village site, which has felt every volcanic 
disturbance cf the last five centuries, 
and undoubtedly trembled in sympathy 
at the destruction of Pompeii. 

Up a nineteen per cent. grade on second 
gearwe climbed out of Villa Franca, which, 
undiscouraged, time and again has re- 
built itself and returned to its business. 
Masses of black lava which once poured 
through its streets still contrast with its 
pretty parks and avenidas, quaint old 
churches, and the _ fifteenth-century, 
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Moorish character of its houses, from 
whose balconies Azorean maidens view 
the world about them. 

A mile off-shore, constantly reminding 
it of past troubles, lies a huge rock, 
quiescent crater, once a part of the city. 
Beneath the still sheen of water, between 
rock and shore, is a jumble of rock reefs, 
where once was a prosperous harbor; 
and mooring-rings, which once gripped 
vessels to its quays, now lie deep-rusting 
far out to sea. And to-morrow this 
quiet, smiling, by-world town may be a 
smoldering cinder-heap. 

We serpentined inland over ridges 
two thousand feet above the sea, along 
the Rua Roja—Red Road—crowned 
with red residual mountain soil. Some 
of the volcanic cones, once weird pant- 
ings of angered Nature, now contain 
round pools glistening like big silver 
buttons on a garb of green. Once a 
three - thousand - foot volcano belched 
from the heart of the island. Where the 
mountain had been the islanders found 
a lake, still called Lake of Fire from the 
flames which for days flared from its 
surface. 

To vary her caprices hereabouts, Nat- 
ure has now and again blown up the 
sea-bottom and added an island to the 
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Azores; some stayed just long enough 
to pay their respects; one, ten miles in 


circumference, remained three years; an- 
other, ten. 

The oldest inhabitants will tell you 
how the awe-stricken islanders looked 
from the hamlet of Ginetes at the last 
submarine outburst. The sea above it 
became a boiling caldron; lurid flames 
shot from its surface; terrific explosions 
vomited skyward-a Hadean potpourri of 
fire, smoke, and steam, hurling huge 
rocks thousands of feet into the air, 
scattering ash-dust over Sao Miguel, and 
littering Scotnmvaiiie dead fish along its 
shores. When the smoke cleared, they 
beheld a crater island four hundred and 
ten feet high and nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference. 

Captain Tillard, of H.M.S. Sabrina, 
who was there at the time, daringly ex- 
plored it. Half a mile off its precipitous 
shores he found the sea still warm. The 
cindered scoriz were too hot to permit 
trespassing far, but he planted the 
Union Jack on its highest cliff and there 
cached a bottle recording his landing. 
In three months the island, which Til- 
lard named after his sloop, disappeared, 
leaving dangerous reefs, now charted as 
Sabrina Shoal. 
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There are numerous other submarine 
elevations, the best known the extensive 
Alice Bank, south of Fayal. In the ig- 
neous formation of the islands, far above 
ocean-level, traces of marine deposits 
and a former coast line have been found. 

“Be sure to visit the Quinta Borges at 
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vine-covered stone bridge over a sinuous 
lake, in whose cerulean waters an island 
temple reflected and whose stillness was 
broken by a white replica of a gracefuiiy 
moving swan. 

But the house was as interesting as its 
surroundings were beautiful. Before the 
American Revolution, Hick- 
ling, an American, came to 
Sao Miguel. With true Yan- 
kee inventiveness, he intro- 
duced orange-culture im- 
provements. In 1770he built 
this house, and later, when 
appointed American consul, 
unblushingly named it “ Yan- 
kee Hall.” 

Here, thirty-six years later, 
his grandson, Prescott, the 
heroic historian, visited him. 
May it not have been the 
romantic beauty and Old 
World tinge of Sio Miguel, 
stop-over of early explorers 
westward sailing, w hich gave 
him his urge, resulting in 
those historical masterpieces 
on Spain and the New World? 

This lower valley floor of 
Furnas Crater spread before 
us. Roadways white-threaded 
through cultivated fields, 
which shunted up the shrub- 
capped cones interesting 
topographical accents against 
the distant crater wall. 

These guintas, pride of the 
wealthy Miguelese, have 
reached an indescribable lush 
of luxuriance and beauty; 
those of the Marquis de 
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Las Furnas,” Vice-Consul White had 
urged. 

So, winding down through an ever- 
changing panorama into Las Furnas, 
skirting Furnas Lake, we entered this 
quinta (botanical garden), now belonging 
to the Visconde de Praya. We strolled 
through avenues of weird, monster trees, 
base-linked with blossoming hortensia 
hedges, along paths which serpentined 
among flowering camellias, azaleas, and 
fuchsias. We crossed a moss-grown, 


Jacome, the Visconde de 
Praya, and José de Canto 
outvying Nature herself. 
One of these owners secured 
a specimen of nearly every kind of the 
world’s cultivated plants. 

Amid a little, white-walled, red-tiled 
settlement clouds of steam _ belched 
weirdly from the ground, out of the 
famous calderas or hot springs of Furnas. 
To these fountains of youth, from June 
to January, many pilgrims come to 
bathe and steam themselves back to 
health—rheumatics, paralytics, et al. 

The innkeeper solemnly assured me 
that people arriving here, mountains of 
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fat, departed models of elegance. He 
even cited certain cows of the neighbor- 
hood who repaired daily to leeward of 
these hot springs and beclouded them- 
selves in the stifling sulphur vapor, thus 
exterminating vermin or healing cuta- 
neous affections. 

Only a thin, hot crust of sulphur, silex, 
and other chemicals and minerals sepa- 
rated us from the seething boil below; 
at any moment a new geyser might 
break out under our feet. In places, 
only a few yards separated a flower- 
perfumed paradise from a raging inferno. 
Most of these calderas are in and about 
a slight promontory, Geyser Hill. All 
drain into the Ribeira Quente (Warm 
River), which twists its way through a 
valley to the sea. The warm mineral 
mud of its shallow bed is the habitat of 
the largest eels in the world. 

The ground about the largest geyser, 
Caldera Grande, white - and - yellow 
patched with alum and sulphur, orange- 
and-red streaked with iron, shook omi- 
nously as we approached. Our nostrils 
smarted with its evil-smelling smoke; 
our conversation was drowned in its 


brain-maddening, pounding roar, as its 


water seethed and boiled furiously over 
its edge. The six-foct wall surrounding 
it was built because on a dark night a 
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wretched peasant with nis donkey fell 
in. Both were boiled alive. 

More fortunate was a holy hermit, 
Pedro Botello, who fell into a neighbor- 
ing caldera, but who was so holy that 
the geyser immediately ejected him 
quite unhurt. One may unduly excite 
many of these geysers by throwing into 
them turf or rubbish. From one par- 
ticularly wicked-looking hole came a 
smothered rumbling—Drum of Hell 
they call it, because it rolls out its weird 
Danny Deever effects only at early 
morning and at eve. 

If ever my boyhood’s imaginings of 
inferno, smoke - beclouded genii, and 
witchery were embodied in vivid reality, 
it was when I| suddenly came upon a 
gullied-out hillside and stood on the 
very threshold of a dark, gruesome 
abyss named, because of the mud it 
spewed forth, Caldera Polm. Suddenly, 
where the grayish steam-clouds thinned 
away | made out, ankle-deep in the 
gray, squdgy clay, a gray-headed, bent 
old crone, neutral-garbed with bespat- 
tered mud. 

Her scrawny, wizened hand shot out; 
a mass of flying turf disappeared down 
ward. The ground beneath us shuddered 

a seething mass of mud gurgled to the 
top, spurting vicious volumes of steam 
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and smoke; then, with an awful roar, 
fell back. Vainly we scanned the vapor 
for the old witch—finally discerning ow 
crouching figure tempting fate on the 
very verge of this nether world, as she 
agilely thrust a long-handled wooden 
scoop into the very caldera itself. Each 
thrust rewarded her with a great glob 
of steaming mud, which, because of its 
healing properties, is shipped to Lisbon 
chemists. 

Filling a basket with the steaming 
compound, sometimes 209° Fahrenheit, 
the old woman swung the heavy load 
upon her head and started away. She 
set her burden down in a bed of blue 
periwinkles and maiden’s-hair fern be- 
side the spring, called Agoa Azéda, 
where we also stopped. We stepped 
aside that she might quench her thirst. 
Instead, quickly twisting some fresh 
leaves of inhames (yams) into cornu- 
copia cups, she filled and proffered them 
to us in turn, the water gleaming like 
quicksilver on the velvety leaf side. 

“Aqui, Senhor—bebe!”” (Here, sir— 
drink!) 

Her withered hand was besmirched 
with the caldron’s mud, but I doubt 
not that old Julia de Rego’s soul 
was as clear and beautiful as the spark- 
ling water she handed us. Highly 
charged with carbonic-icid gas, this 
liquid, though stronger, resembled close- 
ly that of the Apollinaris Spring in the 
Yellowstone. Though once considered 
poisonous, it is now taken as tonic to 
Portugal. 

Though within a few inches of a boil- 
ing sulphur geyser, this spring has a 
temperature of 60°. Old Julia told us 
that a thunder-storm so increases its 
gas that one cannot drink the water 
without choking, and that an east wind 
made her Caldera Polm boil harder. 

“When I was a chiquita [little girl],” 
she informed me—she is now seventy— 
“nobody lived about these calderas; 
and a few years ago, when this padre 
came, there were but fifty couples.” 

A quaint, pastoral life they led. The 
simplest cabin boasted scoured floors 
and an immaculate, white-bolstered bed. 
Chairs were not a necessity; some of the 
Furnasans, after the Moorish custom, 
squatted on their heels on the slightly 
raised estrado (platform) along one side 
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of their main room. Thus, after the 
manner of the East, they talk and sip 
tea; take their famous sopas (soups), 
or munch the staple food, milho (corn- 
bread), yams, and lupin beans. The 
stalwart Furnas women travel afoot the 
long valley to little Albufeira carrying 
basket-head loads of lupin beans, which 
they place in the sea a few days pre ara- 
tory to pickling. 

Old Julia’s wealth of information 
proved an open sesame to the life and 
thought of her people. I learned that 
perhaps in no other place in the world 
do Nature’s destructive freaks so com- 
pensate the people who dwell bout 
them. 

Over the yellowish, marshy ground, 
broad reaches of the elephant-ear-leafed 
yams (Caladium esculentum) grew as high 
as the little old woman ahead of me. 
These springs in Furnas—Nature’s hot- 
house—warm the soil, producing a local 
tropical climate to which these yams 
belong. Old Julia motioned her skinny 
arm out and down, the Moorish form of 
beckoning. 

“Mariana! Muchacha mia!” (Daugh- 
ter mine!), and a superb type of the 
island peasant, bearing on her head 
woven willow basket of linen, smilingly’ 
approached. She led the way to a shal- 
low, walled-in reservoir, into which wa- 
ter boiled from an adjoining spring. 
Here women were washing, and Mariana 

laced some wrung-out clothes into her 

asket, spread over them a white cloth, 
scattered some ashes on it, then poured 
upon them buckets of the stain-remov- 
ing water of the Caldera Alcatron near 


y. 

Old Julia led me from one caldera to 
another with all the pride of a bride in 
her first kitchen; these springs were the 
community kitchen and laundry com- 
bined. 

“Here, Senhor!” She stopped by a 
boiling, saucer-shaped caldera. ‘We 
cook, more quickly than upon a stove, 
many things in a cloth or bag—eggs, 
chickens, meat, sausage, and bullocks’ 
feet.” 

“And clothes?” I jokingly remarked. 

“Que, Senhor, Madra do Dios! Never. 
We all agree to what use each spring 
shall be put; nobody disobeys.” 

In some hens are dipped for plucking. 
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One, the Caldera Seca (Dry Caldron), 
contains quiescent warm water used 
a steaming-vat to rendet pliable willow 
sticks, ox-goads, etc. ‘Thus Furnas has 
its untaxed communal hot-water system. 
Nature also makes amends by warning 
the Furnasans of earthquakes; a very 
sympathetic relationship, also reaction- 
ary, exists between 
the climatic con- 
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hill. ‘*Mariana’s eyes are better than 
mine. She can show you where the hill- 
top dropped in last M: irch and took 
with it a held of yams. 

I left pretty Mariana at her washing, 
and old Julia de Rego went back to her 
Caldera Polm. ! wondered if this noncha- 
lant playing with fire by these folk would 
not ultimate- 
ly result in their 





ditions of Sio 
Miguel and the 
calderas of Fur- 
nas. When the 
average annual 
rainfall of 28.5 
inches greatly in- 
creases or dimin- 
ishes, quakes are 
felt at Furnas, and 
the Pedro Botello 
caldera becomes 
a seicmatic barom- 
eter —dries up, 
spouts rocks, and 
smokes like a 
chimney, perhaps 
paying penance 
for having once 
soused the holy 
hermit. 

“ Eh! vieja! {old 
one], when was the 
last serious earth- 
quake here?” 








etting burned. 
3ut these simple, 
romantic people 
move about their 
daily lives with 
little thought for 
the daysthat have 
gone before—a few 
traditions only for 
the traveler who 
asks for some of 
these old fairy 
tales from life. 

Climbing up its 
eastern side, we 
looked back on 
this great, green- 
covered vale of 
Furnas, whose in- 
habitants live on 
the top of heated 
bubbles, which 
some day may 
blow themselves 
and all around 








“Seven years 
ago, Senhor—one 
of the biggest we 
haveeverfelt. But 
when I was a girl the old people told meof 
o anna da cinza |the ash year]. You 
have heard of it, Senhor? The sun was 
not seen for many days, and our beau- 
tiful island was covered with ashes, in 
some places seventeen feet deep. But 
since then [1630] there have been many 
earthquakes and lava eruptions; new 
geysers have burst out and old ones 
dried up.” 

“Yet you live here without being 
afraid?” 


**Madra do Dios!” 


Her bony finger 
reverently crossed her withered breast. 


“We know the signs. When the Caldera 
Seca boils far out, the people here run to 
yonder mountain crest—but walk a lit- 
tle, Senhor.” The women led me to a 


PICTURESQUE INHABITANT OF THE 
CRATER OF THE 


them intoeternity. 

Farther east- 

ward, sprawled on 
a gentle slope, 
the little town of Provocao basked in 
the sun. Here Cabral left the first 
colonists —a_ ship-load of Moorish 
slaves; even to-day their descendants 
are taller and more swarthy than the 
other islanders. Despite race admixture, 
their isolation has enabled them to re- 
tain many Moorish customs. May i 
not truthfully be said that in these 
Azorean isles the East and the West 
have met? 

White was one of those enthusiastic, 
well-informed young consular officers 
whom the American pilgrim likes to 
meet. He accompanied us to that won- 
derland of volcanic subsidence, the 
Crater of the Seven Cities. So, one early 
morning we rode through a flowered 


SEVEN CITIES 
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plaza, by the basalt-rock quarry from 
which much of Ponta Delgada is hewn, 
then along palm-lined Avenida de Prin- 
cipe de Monaco, given by the prince, 
who, in his yacht, has done much valu- 
able oceanographical work in and about 
the West-African islands. 


TINY COTTAGE CLUSTERS LAY SCAT- 
TERED ABOUT THIS CRATER FLOOR 


We sped by fields of Indian corn and 
grain in the sheaf, around which high 
basalt walls, crevice-filled with earth and 
grass and overrun with weeds and black- 
berry vines, served as _ wind-breaks. 
Through gaps of mellowing grains we 
glimpsed the sea—Nature’s sapphires in 
settings of yellow-orange gold. Breezes 
fanned softly over fields of sea-green 
sugar-cane which, like’ the corn, grain, 
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and pineapples, grew in soil formerly 
covered with orange gardens. 

Quaint little Relva rushed to doorway 
and window as we passed. At Lomba da 
Cruz a medieval, mountainside hamlet, 
we had arranged for donkeys. There are 
thousands in Sio Miguel, each, like al- 

most everything here, taxed 
from Lisbon. Three little 
old men approached, driv- 
ing—apparently three hair- 
mattresses on stilts—our 
donkeys, half smothered i 

Moorish audilhas (saddles), 
bulky cushions, covered by 
bright-colored carpet. 

“Mount!” ordered the 
viejos (old ones), impatient- 
ly slapping the cushion; 
and crouching beside them. 
There were no stirrups, so 
we three, with flying leaps, 
lit astride the mattresses, 
whereupon Erving’s charget 
promptly lay down. 

“Que, Senhors! Que, Amer- 
icanos!”” excitedly muttered 
my arriero (donkey-driver) in 
disgust. 


“I should have told you,” 


said White, with droll peni- 
tence. “We've violated every 
Azorean donkey-riding ethic. 
We should have stepped into 
the old men’s hands and 
should sit these continental 
divides sidewise.” 

Through the town White’s 
beast showed every respect 
due the representative of our 
government; my Sir Balaam 
evidenced no inherited strain 
of Mohammed’s famous Al 
Borak, while Erving’s beast, 
like that of Mark Twain’s 
friend Bluecher, inclined to 
polish Erving off first on one 

side and then on the other. The trail 
zigzagged up a long, steep ascent. 
““Charga! boor-r-r!”’ (Arrive, donkey!) 
repeatedly gruntled my arriero, With a 
twist of the donkey’s tail, used as cou- 
pling-pin on the upward climb. 
“Charga! per dentr’!” and he punched 
Sir Balaam’s after quarters with a stick. 
“It’s their patois for ‘get to that 
spot,” said White. “More imperative, 
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you see, and only used when they punch 
a donkey in the rump. When I was a 
new-comer, at table before the entire 
Portuguese family where I boarded, I 
misapplied this remark to the female 
house-servant.” 

At two thousand feet above the sea 
the steep trail humped over a heath- 
covered ridge. On the declines the 
arrieros used the donkeys’ tails as 
brakes. Each up-climb found even 
White’s steed more obdurate. 

“Charga! peronde! |Get anywhere!}] 
s-s-s-t!’” With one little old man tug- 
ging at the halter, another boosting from 
behind, and White cutting antics like 
a racing-shell cockswain, this “‘seat of 
government” was eventually lugged to 
the crater crest. 

Passing through a narrow divide, an- 
other of earth’s colossal porridge-pots 
lay a thousand feet below, emerald- 
painted, and not yet quite drunk dry by 
the gods of the wind and the heat, 
Stretching almost across the bottom of 
this three-mile bowl of beauty is the 
island’s largest lake, Lagoa Grande; 
about it rise seven crater cones, the Urbs 
Septicolis of Sio Miguel, hence the name 
Caldera das Sete Cidades (Crater o the 
Seven Cities). 
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A causeway divides the lake into two, 
called Lagoa Verde and Lagoa Azul, as 
they appear these respective colors when 
viewed from the crater’s southern en- 
trance. This phenomenon can be ex- 
plained, I believe, through the science 
of reflections and aerial perspective. 
Goldfish (Cyprinus auratus), trout, and 
char swarm in these lakes, and althouzh 
nearly a thousand feet above the sea, 
both ebb and flow. 

Some of the miniature craters contain 
gems of blue water, others were wee syl- 
van dells. ‘Tiny cottage clusters lay 
scattered about like kernels of white 
corn. So elusive was the play of light, 
painting this crater floor with ethereal 
beauty, so magnificently stupendous the 
cliffs of green which rimmed it, the gap 
just behind me might be the gateway 
to that Persian Eden “‘under the equa- 
tor, twelve times ten thousand 
miles square’; the seven hills below, the 
**seven dwellings” into which the an- 
cient rabbins divided Lower Paradise. 

Below us the road, cut out of the 
crater’s inner wall, divided. 

“Eh! viejo! Which is the better road 
to take?” 


** Ah, diablo! o rua.. 


.” and his crusty 
mutterings were drowned in a roar of 
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laughter from White, who again inter- 
preted: 

“He says ‘it’s the one to go back on’!” 

The trail led along the ridge of an 
inner spur and finally dropped down to 
the village, an hour’s ride from the crest. 
Down through this semi-tropical wood- 
land foyer we dismounted. Great, vine- 
entwined firs, til-trees, and pines arched 
over us their Gothic tracery; feathery 
japonicas and the Daphne-like leaves 
and white flowers of the Australian in- 
cense-tree half veiled the open spaces. 
Creeping juniper spread coverlets of 
green; fone white and rose azaleas 
vied with brambles and elder. 

Ten-foot fern fronds fringed the wood 
edges; screening the forest depths, the 
Monstera deliciosa, by its broad, perfo- 
rated leaves let the light through to the 
blue periwinkles, hair-bells, and adder’s- 
tongues which modestly peeped from 
among soft grasses and the moist, dark, 
staghorn moss. Another species of moss, 
Sphagnum cymbifolium, is found in im- 
mense beds on the north side of Sio 
Miguel; although appearing parched, 
even in the driest weather water can be 
squeezed from it as from a wet sponge. 

The cultivated fields below were vio- 
let-stained with the flowering lupin, 
which is dug into the ground for ferti- 
lizer, and the tremoco (seed) used for 
sou 

We saw a number of birds in this val- 
ley, but, as in most of the islands, they 
are being exterminated. A meager 
bounty of twenty reis (less than a penny) 
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is offered for a dozen beaks of the 
canary, blackbird, bullfinch, robin, chaf- 
finch, wagtail, or black-cap. There are 
no snakes on the Azores, while Graciosa, 
only, boasts of lizards. After several at- 
tempts to introduce frogs, the Visconde 
de Praya unloaded on the community 
a particularly noisy breed which have 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

Like all Azoreans, these are a kindly, 
gentle-mannered folk, their pastoral life 
similar to that of the Furnas people. 
Except for a few villas, the village was as 
primitive as those existing here when 
Columbus sailed toward the sundown 
sea. We had traveled down four hun- 
dred years in an hour. 

Reaching the crest again, we paused 
on the top of this now quiescent, 
verdure-clad cinder-heap, where Ca- 
bral’s mountain had been. The saffron 
afterglow faded as night turned down 
the footlights of the sun; _rain-clouds 
lowered a gray-blue curtain over this 
isle of romance and beauty, whose gene- 
sis has occupied the minds of scientist 
and dreamer. Who shall say that those 
heights of basaltic rock, surfaced by the 
friable lava soil, are not the crest of the 
Lost Atlantis, roof of an antediluvian 
world? 

When we again reached little Lomba 
da Cruz, it was closing its doors for the 
night. 

“Gracias, Senhors!” As we left the old 
men we could hear in the darkness the 
ring of the silver pieces as they knocked 
them on the rocks. 


Wisdom 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


HEN I have ceased to break my wings 
Against the faultiness of things, 

And learned that compromises wait 

Behind each hardly opened gate, 

When I can look Life in the eyes 

Grown calm and very coldly wise, 

Life will have given me the Truth, 

And taken in exchange—my youth. 





A Boy’s 


BY MARGARET R. 


resting on .* 
) piano, and stared down 
with troubled eyes from 
wp his six foot of elevation 
eWr at his pretty, blond 
A St little mother. 

“You mean you want me to let him 
put me through college?” he asked, in 
an abrupt, staccato kind of tone, with a 
faint, resentful emphasis on the “ him.’ 
“He” and “him” had occupied Dan’s 
mind rather exclusively for a week past. 
It was scant wonder the emphasis was 
somewhat truculent. 

Mrs. Marcy looked up quickly, leaving 
her needle enmeshed in the darn she was 
weaving to replace the hole in one of 
Dan’s socks. He was home for a few 


- e elbo yw 


hours only, being on his way to New 


Haven for to-morrow’s game, but, moth- 
er-like, she had insisted on mending his 
stoc kings while they talked. 
“Ttwon’ tbeex: actly him, | 

she explained. “After June twenty-fifth 
it will be—wus.” She blushed charm- 
ingly as she said it, and the blush made 
her prettier than ever. She was only 
thirty-eight, anyway, in spite of her six- 
foot son, and looked at least ten years 
younger than the truth. 
’ Dan saw the blush, mechanically 
recognized its extreme becomingness, and 
permitted his gloom to deepen. He 
made a protesting gesture with his free 
hand. 

* Don’t!” 
stand it.” 

At age the light went out of Mrs. 
Marcy’s face. All at once she looked 
her thirty-eight. Dan set his lips tight, 
very much as he set them before a rush 
on the football field. He would cheer- 
fully have knocked down another fellow 
daring to bring that hurt, grieved look 
to his mother’s eyes. But he couldn't 
very well knock himself down. Neither, 
it seemed, could he help hurting her, 
though he cared more for her than all the 


- 
Danny dear, 


he begged. “I—I can’t 


Will 


rest of the world lumped together, and 
then some. That was the tragedy of it. 
After all these years, for the first time 
something had come between them, 
something big and unsurmountable, like 
a wall. And he was on one side of the 
wall and she was on the other, and the 
wall was of the construction of a Mr. 
Robert J. Wyman, whom Dan had never 
met, but whom, notwithstanding, he was 
able to dislike very cordially. For Rob- 
ert J. Wyman had recently expressed a 
desire to marry Mrs. Marcy, and Mrs. 
Marcy had expressed a corresponding 
desire to marry Robert J. Wyman, only 
her desire had had a Proviso attached. 
The proviso was, “If Dan doesn’t 
mind.” 

“You wrote me it was all right,” she 
was saying. “Your letter made me— 
us,” she corrected—‘‘very happy. 1 
sent it to Robert to read. Are you telling 
me now it is all wrong?” 

Her clear, blue- gray eyes met Dan’s 
very directly. He never had been able to 
tell less than the truth to those eyes 
That was why he had dreaded this inter- 
view. One can put up a fair bluff on 
paper if one gives one’s mind and will to 
it. It isn’t so easy in person. A mother 
who looks at you like that will know, 
anyway, whether you say thingsor don’t. 
Still he meant to do the best he could 
and not hurt her any more than was 
necessary. Some hurt was inevitable. 
He himself had been suffering the tort- 
ures of the damned fora week. Now he 
was making her suffer, which was worse. 
Hang Robert J. Wyman, anyhow! 

“Of course, it is quite all right,” he 
said aloud. ‘I’m not such a dog in the 
manger as to object to your marrying if 
it is going to make you happy.” 

“Nothing is going to make me happy 
if it is going to make you unhappy. 
You know that, Dan.” Thus with two 
quiet, mercilessly truthful sentences she 
pricked the balloon of his elaborate 
cheerfulness. 
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Dan sighed and began again. “It’s 
not going to make me unhappy. That 
is,” he amended hastily, under the 
impulsion of those blue-gray eyes, “it 
won’t after I get used to it. Of course 
it was a bit of a surprise — sort of 
knocked me flat for a momemt. A fel- 
low doesn’t think about his mother’s 
marrying, somehow. Not that you 
aren't the prettiest thing going. I 
needn’t have been surprised if you’d had 
a waiting line of suitors as long as Cum- 
berland Street itself.” He made a hu- 
morous grimace. “I might have thought 
of it, all right, only I didn’t. Shows old 
Prof. Wheeler was right when he said 
| was defective in imagination,” he rat- 
tled on. 

“Then you didn’t mean what you 
wrote, Dan?” pursued Mrs. Marcy, ig- 
noring her son’s pseudo - pleasantries. 
Dan never had been able to sidetrack 
his mother when she intended to get 
things straight, as she evidently intended 
now. Resignedly he plumped down in 
the big leather Abs > from which 
his extended length of limb nearly filled 
the slight vacuum of the little room. 
Invaluable on the field, his bulk of per- 
son was somewhat superabundant in his 
mother’s apartment. 

“Yes, | meant it, mother,” he said. 
“T am glad, honest- to-glory glad the 
hard pull is over for you, that you won’t 
have to scrimp and save any more and 
plan how to make one dollar hump like 
five. I’m teetotally delighted that you'll 
never have to hear another infernal pupil 
whang out discords.” He shook his fist 
at the piano vindictively, as if it were 
personally responsible for all the jangled 
melodies it had emitted during the last 
ten years, and which his mother had 
endured so patiently for his sake. “I’m 
not so selfish as to be sorry that’s over 
with,” he added, emphatically. 

“I know,” said his mother. ‘ You’re 
a dear, Danny. But you said all that 
in your letter. Now tell me the things 
you didn’t say. 1 want to understand. 
I told Robert I wouldn’t marry him 
unless you were perfectly willing. In 
your letter you said you were. Ti y 
aren’t, then we have to begin over again. 
What is it, Danny? Are you jealous?” 

Meeting her eyes, Dan flushed up to 
the roots of his tawny hair. “I was,” 


he admitted. “Just at first I was jealous 
as the devil. I’d have murdered him for 
a nickel when your letter came. I was 
the original fool manger-pup that night, 
all night. I may as well own up, now 
it’s over. For it is over, squashed for 
good and all.” And he squared his 
broad shoulders as if to assure himself 
with satisfaction that that fardel, at least 
was shed. “It was squashed before | 
answered your letter, or I couldn’t have 
answered it as [ did. I did mean all | 
said, every word. I wouldn’t lie to you 
even on paper. But there was more | 
didn’t say—couldn’t say, somehow. | 
didn’t want to hurt you. I don’t now, 
for that matter. I don’t like being a 
brute, mother.” 

His eyes, anxious and deprecating, 
sought hers, and she smiled back faintly. 

“As if I didn’t know.” She laughed 
a little, tender, wistful laugh. ‘You 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, Danny darling, if 
you could help it. Go on. I told you 
I wanted to understand.” 

She rolled the mended hose in a neat 
little ball and placed it in his satchel. 
Then she sat down again, folded her 
hands, and gazed out of the little win- 
dow into the wee space of blue sky that 
was visible above the row of gay scarlet 
geraniums. It was as if she meant to 
leave Dan free to tell her what he would 
and could, without espionage. Not for 
nothing had she been the mother of a 
boy for twenty years. He rose to the 
bait of her forbearance. 

“T’m not jealous any more—not in the 
ordinary sense,” he plunged on. “But 
I am jealous—horribly jealous—because 
he is going to do all the things for you 
that I wanted to do, all the things I’ve 
dreamed of doing and set my heart on 
doing ever since father died. I haven’t 
said much. I couldn’t. Maybe some- 
times you’ve thought I was ungrateful 
and didn’t realize all you were doing and 
giving up for me. I did. I’ve known 
all the time, and I wanted— Mother 
darling, you can’t guess how I’ve wanted 
to make it up to you. And I meant to, 
too. Some day I was going to build you 
a home—not a miserable little cave like 
this, but a real home, with beautiful 
things in it such as belong to you, and a 

arden, where you could have all the 
sae you wanted, and a view—the kind 
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of view you love, with mountains and 
wide spaces. Ofcourse, it wouldn’t be for 
a long time, but I could feel the dream 
getting bigger and nearer. I have only 
two more years of college, and— Oh, 
pshaw! What’s the use of talking about 
it!” His voice broke a little in its 
earnestness. He was down in the deep 

laces, baring things even his mother 
had not seen, and, boylike, it came hard. 
“And now,” he added, in a sudden gust 
of bitterness—‘‘ now it’s all dished and 
done for. I can’t do anything for you— 
not a single, blessed thing. He is going 
to do it all and more than I could have 
done, maybe, in a lifetime. My dream’s 
just—sawdust.”’ 

He laughed, but there was no mirth in 
it. The tragedies of youth are the most 
real, the most poignant, the deepest in 
the world. Maturity perceives the grim 
humor of things, even when they pinch 
hardest, and smiles, wryly, perforce, at 
its own miseries. Youth takes itself and 
its grief. with impassioned seriousness, 
and sees disastrously straight, with no 
saving slant of irony in its viewpoint. 

Mrs. Marcy rose and went over to 
the window, where she absent-mindedly 


picked off a browning leaf from one of 


the geraniums. Dan’s tragedy was real 
to her, too, because it was his, and for 
twenty years his life and hers had been 
bound in one. For the moment there 
was only Dan in the world to her. The 
new love, beautiful, satisfying miracle 
that it was, was as nothing in compari- 
son to the old, passionately protecting, 
mother devotion. Nothing should come 
between her and Dan. Nothing was 
worth making Dan suffer. She turned 
back from the window and faced him, 
her eyes luminously misty, her small 
head lifted with proud happiness as she 
offered her oblation. 
“Dan, dear, why didn’t you tell me 

it was like that? I won’t marry him.” 

But Dan was already on his feet and 
at the window with one swift, giant step, 
overcome by a sharp revulsion of feeling. 
By the side of his mother’s quiet renun- 
ciation his own outburst sounded cheap 
and blatant and mock-heroic. 


“Mother, don’t be a fool. I mean, 
don’t let me be one again. Of course 
you are going to marry him. I’ve been 


an idiot. I want you to marry him.” 
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And for the moment, at least, it was the 
truth. Aghast at his own selfishness and 
its effect, the boy reacted violently in 
the other direction. And, as their gaze 
met, they both knew they had been 

making a needless tragedy out of it all. 
There was no real danger that anything 
or anybody could separate them. There 
might be compromises, concessions, 
changes, disappointments, even heart- 
aches, but there would be no essential 
estrangement. The interwov en strands 
of the love of twenty years’ weaving are 
not so easily broken. And the great 
question was settled. She would marry 
Robert Wyman, and it was Dan who 
willed it so. 

“Sit down, Danny dear, and listen.” 
She drew him down beside her on the 
seat. “Don’t you know there are things 
that only you can give me? Things 
you've been giving me all along, by be- 
ing you? Things you're going to keep 
on giving me, | know, because you are 
you? My happiness is in your hz nds 
now, just as it always has been. Can’t 
you see that, dearest big boy?” 

“But he can give you the real things,” 
objected Dan, half comforted but not 
satished. ‘“‘He has so much money. 
He can give you houses and cars and 
yachts and—and diamonds’”—as_ her 
solitaire flashed suddenly as she moved 
her hand in the light. 

“Those aren’t the real things, Danny. 
None of them can give me half the hap- 
piness you can by growing on, as you have 
begun, into splendid manhood, like your 
father’s and like—like his. Don’t frown, 
dear. I don’t want to hurt you. But 
he is splendid. Wait until you see him.” 

“Don’t wan to see him,” snapped 
Dan, drawing away with vehement, 
little-boyish petulance. He had had his 
deep moment and his magnanimous mo- 
ment. Now he relapsed very humanly 
into a state bordering somewhere be- 
tween plain sulks and martyrdom. 
Which merely goes to prove that a foot- 
ball hero can be sub-heroic off the grid- 
iron. 

“Danny, Danny, you’re very unrea- 
sonable!” sighed his mother, longing to 
bring these two male creatures of hers 
together once for all, so that they might 
all begin to live happily ever afterward, 
in true fairy-tale style. 
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Of course he was unreasonable. Had 
he not been emotionally battered and 
flayed for a week past until he was, so 
to speak, black and blue all over, a 
process which does not conduce to 
reasonableness at any age, and certainly 
not at twenty? Being unreasonable, he 
only “h-mped” non-committally, and, 
taking this as a sign of neutrality, his 
mother went on with her theme. 

“You don’t know how interested he is 
in you. He reads every scrap he can 
find in the papers about the foot-ball 
games, and he is pleased as Punch if you 
are mentioned, and simply spills over 
with elation if you get praised for any 
of the remarkable things you do. And 
you do do remarkable things, Danny. 
Even |—a mere mother—acknowledge 
that.” 

The blue-gray eyes had little star 
sparkles in them now, star sparkles that 
were due in part to whimsical humor, 
in part to overflowing happiness, and 
in part to sheer mother pride and affec- 
tion. Dan’s mother was complex and 
opalescent like that, which was, no 
doubt, one of the reasons why Robert 

. Wyman had desired to marry her. 

ut Dan, being only a son and a shade 
sulky into the bargain, merely grunted 
again unappreciatively. 

“‘He was here when I got your wire 
about the biology scholarship, and he 
was almost as excited and delighted as 
I was, though normally he is quite a calm 
and proper person. We've been so 
happy talking about you, Danny. You 
know I do love to talk about you, any- 
way. I admit it is reprehensible of me, 
but I do; and he’s such an enthusiastic 
listener, it’s a double temptation. We’ve 
really talked more about you than we 
have about ourselves.” The laughter 
merged into tenderness in her eyes. “Oh, 
Danny dear, sometimes I wake up in the 
night and almost cry for sheer joy that 
it is going to be clear sailing for you these 
next two years. Sometimes I think that 
is the most beautiful part of it all.” 

“Mother!” There was sharp disma 
in Dan’s tone. He eyed her sternly. it 
was his turn to look her through and 
through. “You didn’t—you didn’t do 
it for me?” 

Her warm flush and happy eyes denied 
before her tongue had time. “I didn’t 


do it for anybody but just plain me. 
I’m in love, Dann . 1 know it’s absurd 
at my years, but pe, 

“Your years, indeed!” sniffed Dan. 
“You look about sixteen this minute. 
All right. You had me scared for fair, 
though. I’m glad you are going to be 
married so soon. I’ll love to think of 
you sailing about in a _ lotus-eating 
yacht and whizzing round corners in a 
gorgeous motor-car while I’m measuring 
off calico and selling molasses in Uncle 
Daniel’s Village Emporium.” 

Mrs. Marcy sat up very straight and 
drew a long breath. The shine was all 
out of her eyes again. Just as the worst 
was seemingly over, here was a new im- 
passe, or, rather, the same old, original 
one, with nothing accomplished. 

“Dan! You are not going with us to 
Maine?” 

She and her husband -to-be had 
planned such an ideal vacation for them- 
selves, including Dan, first at the beau- 
tiful seashore nag and later in the 
new yacht, which was to make its 
maiden voyage on the honeymoon jour- 
ney, now only a few weeks off. But here 
was her unaccountable, exasperating, 
adorable son talking about calico and 
molasses. 

“’Fraid not. I’m not marrying a 
millionaire June twenty-fifth, you know.” 
Dan’s tone was carefully light. He 
didn’t want to make a scene any more 
than she did; but a gauntlet had been 
thrown down, and they both knew it. 
*Please don’t look like that, mother. 
I’m not just trying to be disagreeable. 
I’m not so stuffy or so idiotic as to refuse 
his hospitality, but I can’t afford it. 
I’ve got to earn some money for next 
year.” 

Dan had a firm chin, and his training 
on the gridiron had made it firmer. All 
at once they were back precisely at the 
point from which they had started. 

“Then you mean you won’t take his— 
our help?” In her disappointment Mrs. 
Marcy’s tone was almost as staccato as 
her son’s had been. 

“I can’t, mother. Honest, I can’t. 
I’m sorry if it hurts you. I’ll give in 
about everything else but that, but I 
can’t be a—sponge. It was bad enough 
to take your money. I didn’t mean to 
take a cent more than I could help this 
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I can pretty nearly stand 
on my own feet. My newspaper agency 
pays fairly well now, and, with the schol- 
arship and assisting in the Lab and 
Uncle D.’s princely stipend this summer, 


year, anywa 


I’ll get on very well.”” His gaze trailed 
out the window, past the scarlet gerani- 
ums, and his mouth set firmer than ever, 
making it look almost hard. “I’m not 
going in for football next year,” he 
added, as casually as he might have 
said, “I scarcely think it will rain to- 
night,” instead of making announce- 
ment of a decision that nearly tore the 
heart out of him by the roots. 

“Not going in for football! Dan!” 
gasped his mother, understanding as 
well as any mere woman could the mag- 
nitude of that renunciation. 

“T sha’n’t have time,” he explained, 
patiently, still addressing the twilight 
graying out there behind the geraniums. 
Then abruptly he turned back and made 
a gallant effort to meet his mother’s eyes. 

“Pil spend Christmas vacation with you 
in—I don’ t care where, so long as it is 
with you.” Thus with swift, if clumsy, 
change of subject he expressed desire to 
propitiate the trouble in her face. 

“Is that your final decision? I don’t 
mean about football. I mean all of it.” 
Her voice, too, was very quiet. 

Dan nodded in silence. 

“Very well. If that is the way you 
feel | won’t urge you, though I think you 
are making a big mistake. We have been 
so wanting you to have these next two 
vears free of extra work and anxiety, 
with all the best that college means open 
to you. I am proud of your pride, Dan. 
It is fine in itself, but I wish I could 
make you see how easily a virtue slips 
over into being a vice sometimes. If 
vou choose not to take our help, you will 
hurt and disappoint me, and you will 
hurt and disappoint Mr. Wyman even 
more. You don’t know how much he 
has counted on it. I am not telling you 
this to work on your feelings, but be- 
cause it is the truth. We are being very 
honest with each other to-night. One 
word more, Dan. Sometimes the most 
generous thing in the world is to take a 
gift—the most niggardly, to refuse it. 
Think it over, son. 

The shy, happy, mirthful girl was 
gone. She was thirty-eight again now, 
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reminding twenty gently but insistently 
that there is more to life than is bound 
up in youth’s compact, inelastic philoso- 
= And twenty, not understanding, 
as twenty never does, was puzzled and 
ashamed and stubborn and hurt and 
resentful all at once. Dan rose and 
strode to and fro in the little room, to the 
imminent danger of its perishable ac- 
cessories. It had grown full dusk while 
they had been talking, and now they 
could scarcely see each other’s faces. 
The grayness seemed to separate them. 
Presently he came to a halt before her. 

“I’m sorry, mother. I’m afraid think- 
ing it over isn’t going to change my mind 
or me. I’ve got to go now. I[’m making 
the seven-ten. I sha’n’t see you again 
until—June twenty-fifth.” 

He bent to kiss her good-by, and 
somehow all the way to New Haven he 
kept seeing her as she sat there quietly 
in the window, her fluff of pale-gold hair 
against the scarlet geraniums, which 
were still a subdued splendor even in the 
dusk. He wished it had been a little 
darker, so he could not have seen her 
eyes. They haunted him. So did that 
last speech of hers. The word “nig- 
gardly” rankled. 

At Springfield the train became 
crowded, and Dan moved over to make 
room for a companion. A tall man, 
wearing a well-tailored suit and a general 
air of traveled ease and _ prosperity, 
slipped into the seat beside him with a 
brief “thank you,” and subsided behind 
his newspaper. 

Dan peered out into the night with 
miserable, unseeing eyes. Being unrea- 
sonable, as his mother had suggested, he 
concentrated his emotional batteries on 
resenting Robert J. Wyman’s presence 
on his horizon. Indeed, he succeeded, 
long before he reached Hartford, in fan- 
ning his dislike of that individual into 

uite a healthy blaze of antagonism. 
Tomine gloomily back from the window, 
he met the keen, deep-set eyes of the 
man who shared his seat. 

“Going to the game?” asked the 
other, casually. 

Willing to be diverted, Dan assented. 

“Dartmouth?” surmised the other. 

“Sure. Only college on earth.” Dan’s 
grin poked fun at his own partisanship. 

His companion picked up the news- 
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paper which lay in his lap and pointed 
to an ill-printed cut labeled “ Dart- 
mouth’s hopeful team.” 

“It’s not what they call a speakin 
likeness,” he observed, indicating a ta 
figure in the rear of the group. “But 
I think I’d know Dan Marcy if I met 
him in real life. Am I right?” 

The man had that mysterious quality 
called charm, and Dan succumbed to it 
on the instant. His grin widened, 
though he flushed boyishly. 

“You must be a good Yankee,” he 
said. “You're right, though I can’t say 
I’m much flattered at being recognized 
from that.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen other pictures. I’ve 
seen you, too. Saw you at Princeton, 
last fall. That was a great touchdown 
you made. Never saw anything neater.” 

“You are interested in athletics, I 
take it?” Dan shifted the subject mod- 
estly, being shy as a school-girl when it 
came to personal references to his ex- 
ploits on the field. 

“Tremendously. I’m not precisely a 
fan, though. I don’t go in much for the 

rofessionals. But I take in every col- 
=~ game | get a chance—have for 
years. It’s an old habit.” 

“What’s your college?” Dan took it 
for granted that this poised, well-dressed 
gentleman was a university product— 
Harvard, for a chance shot. 

The man smiled, and his smile, com- 
ing suddenly, heightened the charm of 
his personality. “The world,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve been earning my own 
living since | was twelve.” 

“Oh!” half apologized the boy, yet 
feeling vaguely that apologies were 
scarcely in order. “I guess the world’s 
a pretty fair college to get educated in. 
You don’t seem to have missed much.” 

“T’ve missed what I’ll never recover so 
long as I live. I’ve missed youth.” 

Dan flashed him a sideways look, but 
he didn’t say anything. He didn’t know 
what to say. But he hoped the other 
would go on. He did. 

“IT can get along without the book 
education. I’ve done a bit of that in 
my own way, and travel and contact 
with other men have helped. I don’t 
regret that so much.” 

an thought he had no need to regret. 
Neither his talk nor his manner indi- 





cated any deficiency in culture. ‘Quite 
the contrary, in fact. If he were self- 
made, he had done the job well. He 
gave the impression that he would do 
most things well if he chose to do them 
at all. Yet there was an odd wistfulness 
behind it all, which the boy perceived 
vaguely and which arrested his interest 
and sympathy. 

“Books are a mighty small part of 
it,” he said. 

The man shot a swift, half-challenging 
glance at the boy. “What is it that 
counts most, if it isn’t the books? 
You’re in the thick of it. I never had it. 
I'd like your opinion.” 

Dan considered. ‘“There’s a whole 
lot that counts,” he answered, after a 
moment. “But | think what counts 
most is the—togetherness. Whether it’s 
football or a biology quiz, or a smoke 
talk or a hike, you are doing it with the 
rest, especially with your friends. I’ve 
seen the grads come back. They hunt 
up their old rooms, and fight over their 
old football battles, and rehash their 
old larks. It’s the things they did to- 
gether they remember and come back 
to.” Dan laughed a little confusedly as 
he looked up at his companion, who was 
studying him closely. “I’m a bit thick 
in my rhetoric,” he added, “but I guess 
you get me, don’t you?” 

“T get you,” assented the man. “You 
have expressed just what I have missed 
—the togetherness. I had aloneness 
chiefly at your age. [ve had it pretty 
much ever since, until lately.” And Dan 
saw the speaker’s rather stern face soften 
and his keen eyes grow tender as if he 
suddenly saw a vision of happy things. 
“Don’t think I am complaining,” the 
other added, quickly. “Life has been 
good to me on the whole. But it didn’t 
give me youth—the joy of it, the com- 
radeship of it—the memory of it. Those 
are the things I shall always miss, un- 
less—” He turned to the boy—“ unless 
it is possible to get them—vicariously. 
I wonder—” 

“Hello, Wyman!” interrupted the 
voice of a man who had just got on 
the train at Hartford. ‘Going through 
to New York? I hear copper’s up. How 
about it?” 

“Hang copper! I’m stopping over at 
New Haven for the game.’ 
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HE KNEW HE WAS BEING ASKED FOR UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 
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The questioner passed on down the 
aisle with a jesting comment, and the 
eyes of the boy and the man met. 

“IT plead guilty,” said the latter. “I 
am Robert cent 

Dan flushed, Dan-fashion, up to his 
hair and round to his ears. He didn’t 
speak. He couldn’t. He was unable to 
mobilize his thoughts, much less his 
words. His brain whirled like a merry- 
go-round, and there was a queer din in 
his ears. 

“Forgive me for taking advantage of 
the situation,” continued Mr. Wyman. 
“T recognized you the moment I got on 
the train, and couldn’t resist scraping 
acquaintance anonymously. I was go- 
ing to look you up to-morrow, anyway, 
and have it out.” 

“How did you know there was any- 
thing to have out?”’ asked Dan, shortly, 
still under stress of much confusion of 
mind. It is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to find the man to whom you have 
taken a violent fancy, and to whom 
you have paid the compliment of a gift 
of your inmost thoughts, is also the man 
you have been regarding for a week as 
your natural enemy. The dilemma 
looked at least three-horned on the face 
of it. The whole situation had changed 
again kaleidoscopically, and he had no 
idea how he was going to meet it in its 
new phase. 

“Oh, I knew no boy with a mother 
like yours would be so blamed cheerful 
about giving her up as you were in that 
letter. Besides, I read somewhat be- 
tween the lines. Maybe more than your 
mother did. That was a wonderfully 
generous letter, Dan Marcy. It made 
all the difference in the world to me. 
I wanted to write and thank you at once, 
and then I thought I’d come to New 
Haven and do it in person.’ 

Dan “‘h-mped” very much as he had 
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done for his mother’s benefit. The word 

enerous” struck a spark of memory. 
His mother didn’t consider him gener- 
ous. “‘Niggardly” had been her word. 

“See here, Dan,” went on the low, 
even voice, beneath the smooth flow of 
which ran an unmistakable undertow of 
deep feeling. “I’ve been making a bit 
of a bid for your sympathy this last 
half-hour, but it wasn’t a premeditated 
method of attack. I blundered into it. 
I don’t often hit the deep spots any 
more than you do. I pass in the crowd 
for rather a hard, reserved sort of person. 
But somehow you've come to symbolize 
my lost youth. It was seeing you and 
realizing this that unlocked the gates. 
I’ve always hoped to get it back again 
in a son of mine, and if I searched the 
world over I couldn’t have found one 
nearer my heart’s desire. How about it, 
Dan? You have given me one big gift 
already. Now I’m asking for another. 
Shall you and I and your mother finish 
college-—together?” 

Dan looked out into the night, and a 
great lump was in his throat. He knew 
he was being asked for unconditional 
surrender. If he said “‘yes” to that 
last question, it meant yielding that 
dearly cherished, expensive, virtucus- 
vicious pride of his. They were nearing 
New Haven, but he did not see the 
twinkling lights. For him the window 
framed a sweet-faced woman with fair 
hair and tender, troubled eyes, set 
against a flame of scarlet. Nor did he 
hear the rumbling thunder of the train, 
for in his ears echoed the quiet, deeply 
sincere plea of the man who had missed 
youth and who was asking him now to 
be generous out of his abundance. Pres- 


ently he turned back to where Robert 
Wyman sat waiting. 

“You and I and mother 
next year, if we don’t this,” 


"ll lick Yale 
he said. 
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The Ring with the Green Stone 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


NN LIVINGSTONE 
hg sat swaying back and 
% forth in her green cane 
wy rocker on her front 
BP porch. About her was 
. such strength of green 
“a light of tree-boughs, 
in a southwest wind, that even 
the folds of her black-silk skirt showed 
faint reflexes of that color. Her smooth, 
blond hair had a greenish cast. It was, 
of all her fair, slender, middle-aged fig- 
ure, as if it were seen through depths of 
levels of green water, like a mermaid’s. 
It may be that people, like landscapes, 
have their color-schemes. Ann had al- 
ways loved the soothing background 
color of the earth-green. She had sur- 
rounded herself with it. Her home 
was vine-screened and surrounded by 
trees and hedges. In her youth she had 
worn green gowns;. now she wore black, 
and left the green to her daughter Ruth, 
who had inherited her mother’s love of 
the color. 

The porch was sweet, with blooming 
roses and elder-flowers, and other in- 
definite odors, blending in a bouquet of 
perfume. Presently there cut through it 
a pungent odor of tobacco. Ann glanced 
over her shoulder and saw her brother 
Stephen’s face framed in a window. 
It was a large, handsome, elderly face, 
white-bearded and keen-eyed. 

“Has Ruth come?” the man asked. 

“No. I am waiting for her. You 
know she stayed at Jim Gordon’s 
mother’s longer than she expected. 
Charlotte Gordon was perfectly sweet 
when Jim became engaged to Ruth; 
she insisted that he should use the set- 
ting of her own engagement-ring for the 
one he gave Ruth, and it was too small 
and had to be enlarged.” 

“What became of the stone in Jim’s 
mother’s own ring?” 

“She must have lost it, | suppose. 
Anyway, the setting is hand-wrought 
Indian gold and very beautiful.” 





“What is the stone?” 

“Oh, an emerald, of course. Ruth is 
as much of a crank over green as her 
old mother. Here she comes now. She 
will be so delighted to see you.” 

The man lounged out as a car rolled 
up, and a girl sprang out. She was fair, 
like her mother, very pretty, and clad in 
= green like a fairy. She fluttered 
ightly up the steps, kissed her mother, 
and made round blue eyes of interroga- 
tion at the man. 

“Your uncle Stephen, dearest,” said 
Ann. “He has left the West for good, 
and is going to stay here with us.” 

The girl made a dart at the man. 
She flung her arms around his neck. She 
was curiously childlike in her ways. 
Her voice even struck unexpectedly 
sudden high, sweet cadences, like a 
child’s. 

“T am so glad you have come, Uncle 
Stephen!” said she. 

Ruth’s hair was of a light, feathery 
quality, fluffed about her small face. 
She stood looking at her uncle smilingly, 
and teetered a little on her toes, with an 
effect of dancing. 

“Does she look like me, Stephen?” 
asked Ann. 

“She looks like herself, and nobody 
else on earth, unless it is a queer kind of 
humming-bird,” said Stephen. 

He held the girl off and shook her 
slender shoulders and regarded her with 
tenderness, this little, slight beauty of a 
girl, who looked at him with the ques- 
tioning eyes of a child, ready to be loved, 
ready to shrink if flouted. Suddenly a 
serious expression came over her face. 

“You know about Jim?” she asked. 
“Mother has told you?” 

“She has told me you were going to 
leave just as I got where I could see a 
little of you and your mother after all 
these years,” said Stephen. He looked 
rather grave. His own romance of life 


had failed. 


“Jim and I are always to spend our 
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summers here,” said Ruth; “and if you 
stay with mother, everything will be 
just complete. All that troubled me was 
leaving mother, winters. Of course she 
will stay a great deal in the city with 
Jim and me. And now you can come, 
too, Uncle Stephen. I am not going to 
leave.” 

“Girls like you are born to leave,” 
said Stephen, laughing. ‘What are 
wings for?” 

Ruth, starting quickly, stood away 
and gazed intently at her left hand. 

“What is the matter, Ruth?” asked 
her mother. 

“My ring doesn’t shine as much as I 
thought it did,” Ruth answered. 

“Tt is only because it is so dark in 
here. You must remember this porch 
is always twilight with the vines.” 

“T suppose that is it. But it startled 
me all of asudden. It had always blazed 
up in my eyes like a green dew-drop, 
and then it did not.” 

“Nonsense,” said Ann. “You forget 
that no jewel except a diamond will 
show much light in a gloomy place.” 

“And not all diamonds,” said Stephen. 
His shrewd eyes looked shrewder. “May 
I see your ring now, Ruth?” he asked. 

Ruth extended her hand simply. She 
looked at him for admiration. Stephen 
bent over the little hand, on which was 
the ring with the large green stone. He 
gave a hardly perceptible start. 

“Isn’t it a beauty, Uncle Stephen?” 

“Do you object to taking the ring off, 
dear?” asked Stephen. 

Ruth laughed. “Oh, goodness, no! 
[ am not superstitious, and, anyway, the 
ring has been off since Jim put it on a 
number of times. The setting was Mrs. 
Gordon’s, Jim’s mother’s. It was too 
large, and it had to be altered. I was 
without any engagement-ring for several 
days while I was away.” 

Ruth took the ring from her finger 
and handed it to her uncle. He rose 
leisurely and went down the steps into 
the broad sunlight. When he returned 
he looked pale, but he was smiling. 

Ruth held out her hand for the ring. 
“Isn’t it wonderful, Uncle Stephen?’ 
she cried eagerly. 

“Yes, very wonderful. Nothing like 
an emerald for beauty among the whole 
list of gems,” replied Stephen. 
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While his niece was readjusting the 
ring he made a slight gesture to his sister. 

“You had better go to your room and 
change your dress for dinner, dear,” 
Ann said immediately. 

After the girl had gone Stephen turned 
to his sister, and her face was as pale as 
his. “What is it, Stephen?” 

“Ann, you must simply call up your 
courage.” 

“T am ready,” said she, steadily. 

“hat stone is not an emerald. 
only a clever imitation.” 

“Stephen!” 

“T am positive. I know quite a good 
deal about gems. It is a clever imita- 
tion; I have never seen one just like it. 
When the child spoke about its not 
shining I began to suspect. When I had 
it down there in the sunlight, I knew.” 

“Stephen, do you realize the full im- 
port if it is not?” 

“Yes, | am afraid I do. Can the child 
hear?” 

“No; her room is on the other side.” 

“It means a good deal more than a 
fake gem. It means a fake man.” 

“Stephen, there must be some mis- 
take. Fim Gordon is the soul of honor. 
He cannot know.” 

“Where did he buy the stone?” 

“At Lord & Lovejoy’s.” 

**The best and most reliable firm in 
the city. Are you sure?” 

“He said so. He said, and laughed, 
that he had to take their word for it; 
that he knew nothing about precious 
stones. He said that they declared it 
was the finest emerald that had ever 
come into their possession.” 

Stephen Ward looked grim. “I will 
make it my business to see these gentle- 
men to-morrow,” said he. “I will take 
the ring in and ask a few questions.” 

“Stephen, Ruth will suspect.” 

“She will have to know finally, I fear, 
in simple justice to her and her future 
life. But she will not suspect to-morrow. 
The stone is a little loose in the setting. 
Queer work that is for a firm like Lord 
& Lovejoy.” 

“Stephen.” 

“What, dear? Don’t look so pale.” 

“There may be a dishonest salesman.” 

“Yes, there may be. | intend to find 
out.” 

“Tt is not, of course, the value of the 


It is 
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stone,” said Ann in a low, distressed 
voice. “It is the imputation cast 
upon—” 

“The man who gave it to her? Yes.” 

“Jim is rich. He can afford anything. 
But if he were poor—to give her an 
imitation gem and tell her it was an 
emerald—” 

“It means, of course, that the man 
ranks with the spurious stone,” said 
Stephen Ward. 

“Don’t tell Ruth.” ad 

“Why, Ann, would you dare not tell 
her?” 

“Tt would break her heart.” 

“It might be a cleaner break than she 
would get if she married the man.” 

“It may be the salesman. You know 
there are dishonest salesmen. You 
know there are, Stephen.” 

“Yes, there are. We will call it the 
salesman to-night. We won’t let the 
child suspect. There is no sense in doing 
that until | have made sure.” Stephen 
sat staring gloomily. He was reflecting. 
“A firm like Lord & Lovejoy does not 
employ dishonest salesmen.” The sen- 
tence rang in his mental consciousness; 
however, he concealed it. 

The next morning it was easy enough 
to tell Ruth that he had discovered 
when he had examined the ring the night 
before that the setting was loose, and 
that he was going to the city on busi- 
ness, and would take the ring to the 
jeweler’s and have it attended to, and 
bring it back with him that night. 

Ruth agreed in a panic. “Oh,” she 
cried, ““how perfectly dreadful it would 
be if I had lost my beautiful emerald the 
way Jim’s mother lost the stone from 
this same setting! Oh, do take it, Uncle 
Stephen, and be sure they fix it to-day, 
because Jim may be here to-morrow, and 
I don’t want him to find me without it.” 

When Stephen returned that night he 
found his sister alone on the porch. 

“Ruth has gone out in the Waite’s 
car,” she said. 

“T am glad,” said Stephen, settling 
heavily into a chair and wiping his fore- 
head. The day had been warm. 

Ann looked at him, with apprehension. 

“Tt is pretty bad, Ann. That is, it 
looks pretty bad.” 

“The salesman?” 

“T was at once assured, with no ques- 
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tions on my part, by the senior mem- 

ber of the firm, that of course no 

one in their employ could be for a second 

suspected. I had to agree. The suppo- 

sition is as practically impossible, with 

people like that, as spurious stones.’ 
hen—?” 

“T saw Mr. Lord and his son, and 
Mr. Lovejoy and others. I stayed an 
hour in their private office. A magnifi- 
cent emerald was put in the setting of 
this ring.” 

Stephen took the little box from his 

ocket, opened it, and removed the ring. 
The green stone, exactly the color of an 
emerald, greeted their scrutiny like a 
defiant eye of mystery. “‘They said a 
great deal about the beauty of the 
setting,” Stephen remarked, gloomily. 

“And the stone?” 

“They said very little. I said very 
little. What could I say? The members 
of that old firm are gentlemen. Besides, 
my position was peculiar. I could not 
accuse them of selling an imitation 
emerald to the man engaged to be mar- 
ried to my own niece. You understand 
very well that—” 

Ann’s face paled, and took on an ex- 
pression as dun who faced fire. “I 
understand perfectly that a counter- 
accusation might have been made; and 
yet, Jim Gordon—” 

im is no more of a gent}eman, he has 
no greater reputation for honor, than 
the members of that old and honorable 
commercial house.” 

“Jim simply could not knowingly 
have given Ruth a spurious emerald for 
a betrothal ring,” Ann said. 

“No; I agree with you. He could 
not. He did not. And yet—” 

“You think Ruth must be told?” 

“It is imperative that Ruth be told.” 

“She will not be in the least influ- 
enced. Her faith in Jim will not waver 
a hair.” 

* All the same, in simple justice to the 
child, she must be told.” 

Ann leaned her head back on her 
chair. “You will have to tell her, 
Stephen,” she said, faintly. “Ruth 
must not associate her own mother with 
this horrible thing.” 

“Very well, I will tell her,” 
Stephen. 
but I agree with you. 


replied 
“Tt is not an enviable task, 


She must not 
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have the first shock from her mother. 
It is monstrous.” 

“She will be home before long,” said 
Ann. She regarded her brother pitifully. 

“You go to your room, old girl, and 
lie down, and leave me to face the 
music,” Stephen said, kindly. 

He was sitting alone on the porch, 
smoking, when Ruth returned. Her 
uncle thought he had never seen her look 
so lovely and so radiantly happy. 

“Such a ride!” she cried. “And I 
have had a note from Jim, and he i 
coming to-night.” 

“Here is your ring, my dear,” said 
Stephen. There was nothing unusual in 
his voice. Ruth held out her hand read- 
ily for the ring. She looked at the green 
stone and frowned a little. 

“Strange how dim the emerald looks 
in here,” she said. 

“Do you want me to tell you why, my 
dear?” 

Ruth gazed at him. 
understand what 
Stephen.” 

“You know 
about gems?” 

" Yes, of course. 


] don’t 


Uncle 


“Why? 
you mean, 
that I am rather wise 


Mother has told me. 


| know you have a valuable collection.” 


“Are you sure 
you » 

“To tell why my emerald looks so 
very dim in this light? Yes.” 

“My dear Ruth, it is not an emerald.” 

“What is it?” 

“A very clever imitation.” 

Ruth’s face did not change color, but 
all the lines seemed to harden. It was 
like watching the petrifaction of a rose. 

Suddenly Ann’s face appeared in the 
doorway. Her anxiety had not allowed 
her to remain absent. She listened, pale 
and breathless. 

“Why do you think 
asked in an even voice. 

“I know considerable about gems. I 
have the opinions of Lord & Lovejoy 
and a recognized expert. That stone is 
not an emerald. Lord & Lovejoy sold 
an emerald. They did not sell that 
stone. Moreover, that firm never al- 
lowed a ring to leave their house as 
badly set as that was yesterday.” 

Ruth turned slightly and saw her 
mother. ‘Will Lord & L ovejoy or any- 
body else make this public?” she asked. 


you want me to tell 


that?” Ruth 
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“T have their word of honor that they 
will not, and you know that neither your 
mother nor I will, bute Ruth—” 

Ruth faced them both in a sudden 
whirl of defiance. “Listen,” she said 
in her voice with the high, childish note 

‘listen. I do not care what Lord & 
Lovejoy say; I do not care what any- 
body on earth says; I do not care now; 
I shall never care. I do not care whether 
this green stone in this ring is an emerald 
or not. It does not concern me. All 
that concerns me is Jim. All the world 
and all the precious stones in the world 
can never make any difference with me. 
I do not know anything about this green 
stone. [ do not know how it got in the 
ring. Understand, mother; understand, 
Uncle Stephen, I do not care. You 
are never to speak to me of this again.” 

“But, Ruth, you—must believe- 
Ann began, faintly. 

“T believe nothing, either one way or 
the other,” replied Ruth, with a sort of 
fierce radiance. “It is only that I do 
not care. It all means nothing to me. 
I love Jim, and he loves me. That is all. 
No green stone can separate us.” 

Ruth kissed her mother and passed 
her, going into the house. 

A ghastly expression was over Ann’s 
face. “She will go on and marry him,” 
she said. “Shewill not speak of itto Jim. 
She knows nobody else will. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t see how anybody ever 
can. There is no possible substantiality 
back of it. Jim Gordon never changed a 
real emerald for a false one and gave it 
to my girl.” 

“| suppose that is true,” Stephen said, 
thoughtfully. “I don’t really think one 
man at Lord & Lovejoy’s suspected 
him. As a matter of fact, I wonder if 
they were not much nearer suspecting 
me. We cannot say one word to Jim, 
and yet, Ann, to let this marriage go 
on—” 

“T am her mother,” 
tragic voice. 

“Ruth tells me that Jim is coming to- 
night.” 

“Is he? She has heard, 
thought he would come. Well, nothing 
can be done to-night. We must wait. 
Something may throw a light on the 
matter. [| must go and dress now.. We 
simply have to wait developments.” 


said Ann, in a 


then. | 
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“TI suppose you are right,” assented 
Stephen, “but sometimes it has seemed 
to me that developments needed the 
lash and spur more than anything on 
God’s earth.”” He sighed, and followed 
his sister into the house. 


Stephen was right about his estimate 
of the slowness of developments. Noth- 
ing whatever developed concerning the 
ring. The engagement was to be a 
short one. Ruth went on with her 

reparations. Jim was often at the 
feaiee, The more Stephen saw of him, 
the more it seemed impossible to suspect 
him. 

One evening shortly before the day 
set for the marriage, Jim unconsciously 
strengthened his own cause. He had 
been watching Ruth’s slender left hand 
move as she was sewing, and suddenly 
he said: “Give me your hand a second, 
Ruth. No; rather, take the emerald off. 
I want to look at it.” 

Ruth obeyed. Then she bent her 
head closely over her work. Jim held 
the ring up to the light. He shook his 
head. 

“T know absolutely nothing about 
gems,” he said; “but if I had not bought 
this emerald from Lord & Lovejoy’s 
I would most certainly think I had been 
cheated. Of course it must be the mag- 
nificent emerald they told me it was, but 
I must say I would never dream it. 
Mr. Ward, you look at the thing. You 
are a connoisseur. You tell me what 
you think of it.” 

Ruth shot one glance at her uncle as 
he took the ring. It was rather a terrible 
glance. It was full of deadly terror, of 
fierce command. Stephen nodded slight- 
ly ather. He held the ringuptothelight. 

“Of course it must be all night, coming 
from such a firm as that,” he said. 

“Yes, I suppose so, but how does it 
look to you & 

“It has the perfect emerald color,” 
Stephen said. 

“1 know that, but somehow, to me—of 
course I am no judge—it lacks life.” 

“How can you, Jim?” said Ruth, 
sharply. “It is perfectly beautiful. 
Jewels are not alive.” 

“That is just it,” said Jim. 
a vague idea that they were. 


you think, Mr. Ward?” 


*T had 
What do 
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“The perfect emerald tint,” Stephen 
repeated. “‘As for the rest, I don’t pre- 
tend to be exactly an expert on precious 
stones, though [ might assume that | 
was on se mi-precious. 

“| have half a mind to take that ring 
to Lord & Lovejoy’s to-morrow,” said 
Jim, as he gave it back to Ruth. 

She started and paled. “Jim, you 
can’t,” she cried. 

“T hs ardly see how you can,” said 
Stephen. “Lofd & Lovejoy have such 
a reput: ition that it would amount to an 
insult.” - 

7 suppose you are right,” Jim said, 
doubtfully. “I suppose it would not do, 
and the stone must be just what they 
represented. I am no judge. Some- 
times | think that education, generally 
speaking, should prov ide knowledge of 

things of such value.’ 

‘It is a magnificent ring,’ 


* said Ruth, 


“and I shall refuse to take it off many 
I shall begin to be super- 


more times. 
stitious.” 

After Jim and Ruth had gone for a 
little stroll in the moonlight, Ann looked 
at her brother. “What did you think 
of that?” she asked. 

“He is either absolutely above suspi- 
cion or the cleverest impostor of his 
generation,” said Stephen. ‘“‘ Personally 
I have no doubt. The man simply does 
not know. Sometimes | wonder if—” 

“What?” 

“Tf he ought not, in common justice, 
to be told.” 

“Stephen, how could he be told with- 
out implying suspicion ?” 

“I confess I don’t see,” replied 
Stephen, thoughtfully. “If it was any- 
thing on earth except an engagement- 
ring, and if we were not so absolutely 
sure, in spite of this evidence, that the 
man is all right! I am sure of that. 
At first, before I had seen so much of 
him—I did not own it to you—but I 
doubted. Now I am as sure of him as 
1 am of myself; perhaps I am surer. | 
am inclined to think a jury would find 
the case rather strong against me. 
Stephen laughed. 

“Don’t laugh, brother. It is dreadful, 
in spite of everythmg. How do you 
account for it?” 

“T don’t account for it. 
opinion that there is a 


[ have a firm 
large class of 
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incidents in this world beyond all known 
laws of accountability. I think poor 
Ruth’s bogus emerald belongs to that 
class. We must simply put it out of our 
minds as much as possible, Ann.” 

“IT see no other way, with the wedding 
next week,” said Ann, miserably. “I 
hope everything will be right, and Ruth 
will be happy; but she is my only child, 
and to begin her matrimonial life with 
a sham gem for her betrothal-ring 
Oh, Stephen, are you sure it is sham?” 

“T wish I were not sure,” Stephen 
said, fervently. 


Ruth was married the next week. 
Not one word had been said to her about 
the ring after her conversation with her 
uncle. She had seemed radiantly happy. 
If she had a shade of distrust, she did 
not betray it; but she probably had 
none. Ruth was essentially feminine. 
She placed affection and emotion in the 
vanguard of her life. She was even 
capable of entirely dismissing reason and 
logic for the sake of preserving in in- 
tegrity her affection and trust. 

Ann thought sometimes that she did 
in this case. After the wedding, when 
the young couple had gone, she spoke of 
it to her brother. 

“I really wonder if Ruth believes 
what you told her,” she said. The two 
were sitting alone in the room sweet 
with Ruth’s bridal flowers. 

“She believes it, but she has hidden 
the belief from herself,” said Stephen. 
“| know that type of woman, and Ruth 
is a perfect specimen of it.” 

“| hope she will be happy.” 

“Tt will take more than a sham em- 
erald to make her unhappy with a man 
whom she loves as she loves Jim,” re- 

lied Stephen. “If there is any alchemy 
in faith and love, Ruth will have that 
stone pure emerald before she has done 
with it. She will be happy. Don’t 
worry, Ann.” 

Stephen was right. Ruth was entirely 
happy in her new life. She and Jim had 
been married nearly two years before 
the next unexplainable thing happened 
about the ring with the green stone. 
Ruth and Jim had just come to Ann’s 
place for the summer, and Stephen no- 
ticed at once that Ruth was not wearing 
the ring. She spoke about it to him the 
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next day. She looked confused, which 
was unusual for her. 

“Are you going to the city to-day, 
Uncle Stephen?” she said. 

Jim had already left on an early train, 
and she and her uncle were alone on the 
porch. Ann was busy in the house. 
Stephen detected an anxious note in the 
girl’s voice. 

“Why, yes, I thought I would go,” 
he replied. “I have a little matter of 
business to attend to, and it is a good 
day, not too hot. Anything you want 
me to do?” 

Ruth hesitated. She even flushed a 
little. “If you are sure it will not bother 
you, | do wish you would leave my ring, 
my engagement-ring, you know”— 
Ruth’s voice was hesitant—‘‘at Lord 
& Lovejoy’s. My finger is larger. 
You know I have gained a little flesh. 
Lately, when Jim has not been at home 
to notice it, | have not worn it. It has 
hurt me. I could not get it on yester- 
day. Jim did not notice, and I was glad. 
I want the setting enlarged just a little. 
I have the piece which they took from 
the original setting, you know. They 
said it had better be kept in case it ever 
needed changing.” 

“T will be glad to take the ring to 
Lord & Lovejoy’s, my dear,” said 
Stephen. Inwardly he realized a rueful 
sensation. He had been almost con- 
vinced that he had been an object of 
suspicion to some.of the gentlemen in 
that jewelry firm. He made no com- 
ment on the fact that Jim had not been 
told of the tightness of the ring, and had 
not been commissioned to do the errand. 
“Get the ring, my dear,” said Stephen. 
“T am going on the eleven-five train.” 

Before leaving, Stephen had a chance 
for a word with his sister. He told her 
of Ruth’s request. 

Ann looked anxious. “Somehow I 
dislike to have that ring taken any- 
where, or brought into discussion again,” 
said she. “Ruth seems so perfectly 
happy in her married life, and that ring 
with its green stone has always seemed 
to me a danger-mark.” 

“Don’t worry, Ann,” said Stephen. 
“Nothing can come of it unless Lord & 
Lovejoy have me arrested on suspicion.” 

“Oh, Stephen!” 

“T don’t think 


they will,” said 
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JIM AND RUTH HAD GONE FOR A STROLL IN THE MOONLIGHT 
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Stephen, reassuringly. “I was really the 
only person whom Ruth could ask to do 
the errand, you know.” 

“Yes, | do know,” said Ann, “but it is 
rather hard on you, Stephen. Why 
don’t you take the ring to another 
place?” 

“Oh, it is a particular piece of work, 
and that is the best place in the city. 
And, besides, on the whole, I find 
rather amusing to be suspected.” 

Stephen grinned and got into the car 
which was to take him to the station. 
He returned on an unexpectedly early 
train. He found the house very quiet. 
The day had proved warm, after all. 
Everybody except the servants was ly- 
ing down. Secsieas went directly to his 
sister's door and rapped. 

“It is Stephen,” he said, warily. “ Put 
on a dressing-gown and come down to 
the library. I have something important 
to tell you.” 

When Ann in her white-silk negligée 
entered the library, her brother spoke at 
once. “Ann,” he said, “I verily believe 
Satan himself has a finger in that affair 
of the ring with the green stone. What 
do you think has happened now?” 

“W hat?” Ann gasped. 

“Don’t be frightened. I don’t think 
it is anything to be frightened about 
unless you are scared of the occult. 
However, the affair has savored of the 
occult all through. Ann, that green 
stone is an emerald!” 

Ann stared at him, her face paling. 

“And not only that, but the emerald, 
the original emerald.” 

“Stephen!” 

“All suspicion seems now removed 
from me, but, unluckily, it centers else- 
where. I was even asked very deli- 

cately concerning poor Jim’s success ia 

his profession. It was hinted, so deli- 
cately as to suggest the thought of but- 
terflies’ wings, that money could have 
been raised on such a valuable stone, 
and then, when the financial pressure 
was removed, the stone restored.” 

“Stephen, that is monstrous. What 
did you say?” 

“T also used butterflies’ wings for de- 
fense, and, I believe, swerved suspicion 
from Jim. I am inclined to think that 
now Lord & Lovejoy share my opinion 
concerning a large number of unexplain- 


able events in the world. Mr. Lovejoy 
even went the length of saying that 
jewels were queer things, and that queer 
things happened. I left the firm titil- 
lated by mystery.’ 

“Shall you tell Ruth?” 

“T ask you that.” 

“Stephen, I don’t know. Her faith in 
Jim is so beautiful. She has believed so, 
in spite of the evidence of reason and 
common sense, that | am not sure she 
has not been wearing a jewel more 
precious than any on earth. She will, 
of course, say, when she knows, that 
everybody has been mistaken. All that 
wonderful faith, in the face of every- 
thing, will lose its value. Stephen, are 
you sure you were right?” 

“Sure that the stone I first saw was 
not an emerald? I wish I were as sure 
of anything else. Ann, I know. That 
was no emerald which I carried to Lord 
& Lovejoy’s two years ago.” 

“But you don’t think that Jim— 

“Pawned it? Not for a second. It 
is simply another incident of that un- 
explainable class. Shall I tell Ruth?” 

“*Let me think of it overnight.” 

But Ann thought of it longer, for that 
night Jim and Ruth were summoned by 
a telegram to the little suburban village 
where Charlotte Gordon had her perma- 
nent home. She had been staying with 
her son in the city for several weeks, and 
had gone home when they went for the 
summer to Ruth’s mother’s place. 

Charlotte Gordon had been seized by 
her last illness. She died in a week’s 
time, and it was two weeks before the 
family were settled into a saddened 
peace for the summer. Jim had wor- 
shiped his mother, and Ruth had grown 
very fond of her. 

It was three weeks after Charlotte had 
been buried that the third incident hap- 
pened with regard to the ring, or as all, 
with the exception of Jim himself, 
thought with regard to the ring. He did 
not know. He never knew. 

One evening he came down-stairs 
bringing a tiny box. He went to Stephen 
with it. “I found this in poor from wee s 
jewel-casket,” he said. “She had some 

valuable jewelry; not much, but good. 
This puzzled me. It was in a box by 
itself. See what you think of it, Uncle 
Stephen.” 
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THE RING WITH THE GREEN STONE 


Stephen opened the box. Inside was a 
tiny twist of green tissue paper on a bed 
of green jeweler’s cotton. Stephen care- 
fully untwisted the paper. They were 
all out on the vine-screened porch. They 
crowded around to look. Stephen held 
between his thumb and forefinger a 
large, green stone. He felr a thrill of 
horror. He knew that stone. He 
glanced at Ann. She looked pale and 
frightened. Ruth looked excited. Jim 
was the only one who wore the natural 
expression of simple curiosity. 

“Ts it an emerald?” Jim asked. “It 
is the same color as Ruth’s emerald.” 

“It is the same color, but it is not an 
emerald,” replied Stephen. 

“The light is very dim here,’ 
Ruth. 

“That makes no difference. 
an emerald.” 

Ruth looked triumphantly at the ring 
onherfinger. “ Then—this—” she began. 

Ann interrupted her daughter. She 
held a letter in her hand. She looked 
pale and solemn. “I have a letter here 
which I must read,” she said. She 
turned to Jim. “It is from your moth- 
er,” she said. “She had it sent to me 
with the request that I read it to all of 
you. It is not exactly a letter, but a 
statement. I hesitate to read it because, 
although she excuses him, it may involve 
your father, Jim.” 

Jim started. ‘“‘Read it,” he said, 
grimly. His father had died when he 
was a mere boy. His memory of him 
was loyal, but not wholly tending to 
admiration. “It is high time this ghast- 
ly green mystery is cleared up if it 

can be,” said Jim Gordon. “It now 
concerns the living, and the living are 
more to be considered than the dead. 
And, after all, the dead are protected by 
the consideration of all honorable souls.” 

Ann read. There were only a few 
lines. There was no preface. It began 
abruptly: 


said 


It is not 


“T think it was an emerald at first. I am 
sure my lover then, my husband now, did 
not give me a spurious stone. I must always 
hold to that belief. He had plenty of money. 
His family had the reputation of miserliness, 
but he could not have given me at the very 
first an imitation emerald. Everything 
points like a dreadful finger straight at my 
common sense that he did, but I will not 


believe. He bought it at Lord & Lovejoy’s. 
I will not believe. Then the ring was too 
tight. I took it myself to a jeweler—not 
Lord & Lovejoy’s—another. He told me. 
I had the setting enlarged. I wore the ring. 
I never spoke. The child came. My hus- 
band died. I waited a little while; then | 
went to the same jeweler, an old man with 
whom my own father used to deal. He took 
this poor green stone out of the setting, and 
I wore the setting without it. People won- 
dered, but I did not care. The setting at 
least was good, even wonderful. People 
thought I had lost the stone. Then Jim t 
came engaged to Ruth. I wanted to prove 
the girl. I wanted my son to have a better 
than his poor father had. Loyalty is worth 
more than any gem on earth. I should have 
kept my poor husband beyond suspicion in 
my own heart, since I was his wife. I had 
my chance. I went to my jeweler. Ruth 
has stood the test. Now she has the emerald, 
I leave the stone which I had taken from 
my own ring, unworthily taken, with the 
injunction that he believe in the unbe- 
lievable, that he believes in reasons so great 
to justify everything that he holds sacred 
the memory of his father for the sake of his 
mother who failed him. 

“And I bid him thank God for his wife, 
who holds him above the evidence of her own 
reason triumphant over the sins which he 
might have committed.” 


the 


It ended abruptly. 
situation became illuminated by a light 


Suddenly 


which sanctified it. They all saw the 
poor woman who had finished her life 
on earth, who had been deceived, and 
whose love had not stood the test of 
deception, that last fiery test for love of 
first water. They saw her putting an- 
other woman to that same test, and 
proving the possibility of a love past all 
logic and reason, the most precious gem 
of the earth. 

Ruth held up her left hand, and the 
great emerald gleamed wonderfully. In 
its green depths, which seemed fathom- 
less, could be imagined tossing seas, 
magic springtide of youth, all gracious 
fancies and romances for which the 
lovely color served as key-note. 

“Put away your poor mother’s stone 
very carefully,’ said Ruth, with tears in 
her eyes. “It seems to me that her love 
and suffering and death have made it a 
real emerald, after all, and made it true 
that your father gave it to her. Put 
away your poor mother’s emerald very 
carefully, Jim dear, just as she kept it.” 





Down The St. Lawrence 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


YQHE St. Lawrence begins 

(«its long course to the 

se sea at Cape Vincent. It 

vy is a huge funnel there, 

Wel wide-spread to receive 

f the mighty waters and 

"= Sp oeen the trafic of the Great 
vakes. And, if one would go further into 
simile, he may liken the Thousand Is- 
lands to a giant sieve held at the funnel’s 
mouth—a sieve through which the com- 
merce of two nations must pass before 
it can reach the heart of eastern Canada. 

It is, roughly speaking, twelve hun- 
dred miles from Lake Ontario to the 
open sea. For “early eight hundred 
miles the St. Lawrence is an estuary—a 
broad arm—of the sea. The navies of 
the world might march their ships upon 
it as captains used to march their sol- 
diers, shoulder to shoulder and sixteen 
abreast. For so wide is the lower river 
that one can scarcely see across it from 
shore to shore; and so deep is it that in 
the silence of its depths rest the tragic 
hulls of sunken ships whose rescue was 
quite beyond the power of even the 
cleverest of salvage-hunting marine en- 
gineers. 

For more than one hundred and sixty 
miles upon the uppermost St. Lawrence 
there is not the faintest ripple of tide, 
nor even the suspicion of brackishness in 
the water. For all this way the river is 
flowing down-hill as merrily and as brisk- 
ly as a mountain brook, its waters not 
less clear and limpid. The vast purity 
of the Lakes keeps these waters pure. 
They serve as settling-basins for the 
river. And with a water-glass, a man 
riding in a St. Lawrence skiff may al- 
ways see the bottom of the stream, with 
its neat pavement of rounded stones— 
the playground of fresh-water fish. At 
Simcoe Island and in the coves at the 
head of the river—all the way along the 
shores of the outlet of Lake Ontario, 
from Stony Island and the remote Gal- 
loos up into the Bay of Quinte—are the 


favored spawning-grounds of the king of 
all fresh-water fish, the small-mouthed 
black bass. Occasionally muscalonge 
come into the head of the river; there is 
a splendid run of perch in May, and 
ickerel the whole year ’round. But the 
lack bass is the one most elusive, the 
gamiest fighter, the best and rarest prize 
that a iene may bring home with 
him at the end of a hard day’s sport. 
His supremacy remains unquestioned. 

The village of Cape Vincent lies three 
miles below the actual point where On- 
tario empties ‘itself into the St. Law- 
rence. Directly across the river is the 
stout old Canadian city of Kingston, and 
at all times of the year there is a brisk 
interchange of international traffic be- 
tween the two places. They are hardly 
more than a dozen miles distant in a 
straight line—on very clear days you 
may stand on the river-shore at Cape 
Vincent and catch the glimmer of aie 
sun on the archbishop’s cathedral in 
Kingston, across the low levels of Wolfe 
Island. It is that very island, however— 
almost the uppermost of the great 
American archipelago—that bends the 
course of the ferry into nearly a twenty- 
mile trip. In other days it was bisected 
by a canal, and one of the earliest of my 
boyhood memories was riding upon the 
Maud through the farms of Wolfe Island 
—a slow but majestic performance, 
demanding the opening of creaking 
drawbridges and the deine of the 
horse-drawn trafic of the cluster of 
water-bound farms and country villages. 
Nearly twenty years ago this short- 
cut canal fell into decay. 

There came seasons of the year when 
even the stout iron hull of the old ship 
ceased to be of avail in the crossing of the 
St. Lawrence. For if east is east, north is 
also north, and the folk in the valley of 
the great river have reason to know it. 
From mid-November until late in March 
there is a bitter sting in the wind that 
sweeps down over the pine forests of 
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DOWN THE 
Ontario. Ice forms first in thin sheets 
and then in great solidity—a firm pave- 
ment, over which yachts with steel-shod 
feet sweep at the rate of the fastest 
express-trains, and the ferry becomes a 
horse-drawn sleigh, its course marked by 
bits of pine-trees set in a file across the 
surface of the ice. Then it 

is that the customs must 
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even in these days, when the entire land 
is motor-mad and gaily dashing here and 
there and everywhere in its bright 
new gasoline-cars, the Thousand Islands 
have not lost their favor. It is only their 
character that has changed, there are 
fewer hotels, for instance. Yet if there 





be alert. Smuggling be- 
comes a_ comparatively 
easy pastime, and vigilance 
must needs be eternal. 
Opium and Chinamen— 
these two related things— 
are most worth smuggling. 
And there come times when 
the county jails at Water- 
town and Canton and Ma- 
lone and Plattsburg — the 
historic shire-towns of the 
north country—are all but 
filled with chattering and 
badly scared Celestials. 
Between the hardness of 
the northern winters and 
the open splendors of the 
short, warm summers come 
seasons of the year when the 
ferry - crossing between 
Cape Vincent and Kingston 
becomes a great adventure. 
The ferry then is neither 
steamer nor sleigh exclu- 
sively, but merely a sort of 
open wooden boat with a 
flat hull and runners set 
at its edges. You pay an 
honest Yankee dollar—or 











an equally honest Canadian 
one—for the pleasure of 
riding within and without 
and pushing this amphibious 
sort of a land craft over a dozen tedious 
miles—miles divided between skimming 
the surface of sloppy, melting ice, dip- 
ping into extremely chilly waters, and 
threading an unspeakable frost-loosened 
Wolfe Island road. But the ferry is the 
path of the international mail, and for 
more than half a century and in the face 
of every conceivable sort of weather it 
has not missed its daily trek. 

A dozen miles below its source, and 
fashion takes possession of the river. It 
becomes, for a time, one of the great 
summer playgrounds of America. And 
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are fewer hotels there are more cottages 
and camps, and that is for the better. 
There are cottages which are veritable 
great houses—perfect organisms of well- 
trained servants and hosts and guests 
and good manners—and there are camps 
and bungalows where men and women 


go to gain real rest and recreation. Life 
at the Thousand Islands is steadily 
growing simpler and more dignified, 
more genuinely enjoyable. 

A little distance below Alexandria 
Bay, which is a veritable hub of the 


island section of the river, the St. Law- 
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rence narrows and takes itself seriously 
once more. The islands begin to disap- 
pear. No longer is there an American 
and a Canadian channel. The right bank 
is in the State of New York, the left bank 
is the Dominion of Canada. The islands 
become more and more scarce until, a 
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the hidden graveyards of old steam- 
boats. Only last summer a sweeping 
and unseasonable storm across the face 
of Ontario thrust the Belleville upon the 
beach near Toronto and destroyed her. 
But when they came to strip the hulk 
for her metals they knew her as the 
former Passport. She, too, 
had sought to disguise her 








advancing years by assum- 
ing a new name. 
Nowadays the passengers 
who go through from the 
Islands to Montreal change 
boats at Prescott, ten miles 
below Brockville. The 
steamer, which is large 
enough to carry the folk who 
wish to come down Lake 
Ontario from Toronto, is 
quite too large to navigate 
the rapids or to passthrough 
the locks by which asteamer 
must ascend against them. 
It is only a very little dis- 
tance below Prescott that 
the rapids begin. And there 
is many and many a trav- 
eler, changing steamers at 
Prescott and catching a 
brief glimpse of the town, 
who wishes that he might 
have a better look at it. 
To a man descending the 
St. Lawrence for the first 
time, the first impression of 
the rapids is apt to be dis- 
appointing. The gay litera- 
ture of the steamboat com- 
pany has given him the im- 
pression that the trip is 
going to be little less exhil- 








STEVEDORES AT WORK 


little below Brockville, they cease to be. 
The St. Lawrence has become thorough- 
ly strained. 

~ The trip down the upper river is not 


a new More than half a century 
ago those staunch old steamships, the 
Algerian, the Corsican, the Corinthian, 
the Spartan, and the Passport began 
their journeys upon the river. For forty 
years they were known and reviled—and 
loved. Now they are all gone, buried in 


one. 


arating than a journey over 
Niagara Falls. It takes a 
pretty seasoned boat-trav- 
eler to realize the Gallops 
Rapids, as the uppermost are known. 
This is not true of the Long Sault a little 
fartherdown the stream. [The Long Sault 
is distinctly worth the price of admis- 
sion. Therushingsweep of the dark-green 
waters, the angry waves lashed as waves 
are lashed in mid-ocean, the somber 
banks lined with pines, are all impres- 
sive and beautiful. And when it is over, 
and the steamer is stopping for a mo- 
ment at Cornwall—with its cotton-fac- 









































A SECTION OF THE NEW QUEBEC BRIDGE BEFORE THE SECOND DISASTER 


tories, known as the Fall River of Can- Canadian they remain. The United 
ada—one wishes he could go right back States has faded from sight, although 


and do it over again. the dark rivers of the north country— 
Both banks are now Canadian and the Oswegatchie, the Racquette, the 
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A RURAL CHURCH, CHATEAU RICHER 


Grasse, and the Chateauguay — pour 


themselves into the St. Lawrence. The 
river gains volume from all these 
streams. It widens into a huge lake— 
St. Francis, sixty miles in length—nar- 
rows again at the Cedar and Coteau 
Rapids, then for a time becomes Lake 
St. Louis. And when one comes to the 
foot of St. Louis he is brushing close 
to the rich and powerful island of Mon 
treal. It is before one comes to Lake 
St. Francis that he realizes that the 
shores have changed completely. The 
land has grown flat, of an almost in- 
conceivable flatness, flatter even than 
the prairies of Illinois or lowa. All 
has changed—topography, religion, lan- 
guage. he towns are no longer British. 
They are named after the category of 
saints—Ste. Hyacinthe, St. Martin, St. 
Polycarpe, St. Dominique, St. Isadore, 
St. Constant, Ste. Anne—where Tom 
Moore lived and loved and wrote so 
tenderly. It is well that the calendar 
is a long one. There are many little 
towns and each has its patron saint, 
just as each has its parish church and 
its priest to take his tithe of the taxes. 
One who rides upon the river cannot 
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go into these little villages—more’s the 
pity. He sees them from afar, each 
dominated by a great stone church with 
steeple and a shining tin roof, a church 
rising supreme above the community’ 
and watching over it as a mother-hen 
watches over her chickens. 

Below Lake St. Francis they multiply. 
They fairly cluster around Lake St. 
Louis, and you begin to see the twinkling 
of their lights through the dusk as you 
near the foot of the lake and the wharf 
of Lachine. Lachine is on the island 
of Montreal. It is the beginning of the 
end as far as the upper river is con- 
cerned. For the great rapids of the 
same name extend six or eight miles 
below the little town, and when you 
are safely past them you are close to 
the level of the sea and tidewater, 
brushing your elbows with craft that 
course the waters of the entire wide 
world. You have passed out of the 
upper river. 

In other years they shot the rapids 
in a more dramatic fashion. A venerable 
Indian came alongside the steamer in 
a small skiff and was taken aboard and 
escorted to the wheel-house with no lit- 
tle ceremony. It was solemnly averred 
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A STRONGHOLD OF IMPERIAL 


that no white man knew enough to steer 
a craft through the Lachine. That was 
the precious heritage of the red man. 
But nowadays a white man brings the 
steamer easily and quickly through the 
rapids as part of his day’s work, and 
then hurries up-town in Montreal to see 
a moving-picture show. In such prosaic 
fashion does this utilitarian age move. 
There is a great bridge at the head of 
the Lachine, and a still greater one at 
its foot. The lower one, the Victoria 
Jubilee Bridge, replaces the earlier struc- 
ture which some time ago was accounted 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Folk who had to ride through it some- 
times called it by other designations, for 
it literally was a tunnel carried over a 


BRITAIN-——THE 


HEIGHTS, QUEBEC 


mighty river. It was not only the 
smokiest and dirtiest bridge in creation, 
but it was a bottle-neck at the very 
gate of Montreal. The new Victoria 
Bridge, which stands where stood the old, 
is big and strong and clean and double- 
tracked. Itcarnestrainsand trolley-cars 
and automobiles and horse-drawn carts, 
and even pedestrians. It is the portcullis 
that leads to the moated city of Mon- 
treal. 

For three hundred years there has 
been town or city at the base of Mount 
Royal, and that town or city has been 
the commercial capital of Great Britain 
in America. No wonder, then, that 
even the mighty St. Lawrence makes a 
sharp turn to the north and does obei- 
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sance even from a great river. Among 
the earliest thrills of my own boyhood 
days was to come sweeping down the 
Lachine at dusk on the Corinthian or the 
Spartan—old John, the Indian, was still 
standing his trick at the wheel—pass 
under the Victoria Bridge, always exud- 
ing smoke, and face the front of the wide- 
spread city. Montreal then fronted 
upon a wide street, protected by a very 
long stone wall which gave the water- 
front an unusual dignity and solidity, 
unusual at least to a Yankee boy accus- 
tomed to the rather haphazard water- 
fronts of the towns up along the Lakes. 


There were low piers on the one side of 


this street, and at them a vast variety 
of boats—sailing-craft down from Lake 
st. Louis or up from Lake St. Pierre, 
steamboats of every sort and variety 


bound down the river to Three Rivers or 
Sorel or up the Ottawa or the Richelieu. 
And on the other side of the street 


and 
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behind the stone quay wall, warehouses, 
fairly vibrant with life and prosperity; 
low, stout warehouses they were, small- 
windowed and _ thick-walled. ~Some- 
where between all of these was the long 
market of the Bonsecours, surmounted 
by its rounded dome, and « little way 
back of it the ‘win towers and the gaunt 
frame of Notr: Dame—in those days by 
far the largest church in North America. 
In such a setting, the activity of a 
great city—its water-front street teem- 
ing with life. Hotel-runners, policemen, 
customs officers upon the wharves, hack- 
men in charge of vehicles lined with gay 
pinks and reds and yellows elbowing 
and crowding one another for advan- 
tageous positions close to the steamer’s 
gang-plank, with a vigorous and joyous 
use of French profanity; folk sorting 
themselves and their baggage out for the 
Quebec boat coming up alongside. 
Through all this press to the carriages. 
A quick, regretful look back 


at the steamer and a long 








and eager one forward. No 
quick progress here. There 
were a hundred carriages 
in what would seem to be 
barely room for thirty, lor- 
ries and carts of every sort 
a sort of brilliant and 
fascinating babel. Finally, 
through it, into a narrow 
street between stone ware- 
houses, seemingly quiet in 
comparison, up under the 
very shadows of the Lady 
Church and to the portals 
of St. Lawrence Hall. 
Where else was there such 
a hotel? A gentleman upon 
the boat all day had applied 
himself vigorously toward 
sounding its praises among 
the passengers—not entire- 
ly an altruistic enterprise. 
He had not hesitated to gild 
gold or to paint the lily. 
Yet here were dreams 
come true. A great tavern 
with a great lobby, a mar- 
bled stair leading out of it, 
and such a dining-hall! The 
gentleman on the down- 








WAYSIDE CALVARY, 


NEAR BEAUPRE 


boat had not exaggerated. 
The dining-hall was vast. 
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A GLORIFIED TAVERN—THE CHATEAL » QUEBEC 


That was twenty-five years ago. Mon- 
treal was proud of her curving quay 
street and her busy piers. She loved the 
line and contour of it all—the great 
church and the little one, just beyond 
the long facade of the market-house; 
the rise of dome and spire, the shadow of 
the protecting mountain back of all. 
She admired her harbor and she wanted 
all the world to admire it with her. Then 
suddenly she tore it to pieces. The quay 
street disappeared. One no longer saw 
the stately British architecture of early- 
Victorian times. The Bonsecours mar- 
ket faded from sight, and so did the 
two tall towers of Notre Dame. 

To-day when you sweep under the 


Victoria Bridge a changed harbor-front 
faces you. It is lined with great piers 
as of yore, and at them rest ships from 
all the seven seas, ships that make the 
river-craft seem puny indeed. And from 
the piers rise dock-houses, ugly, utili- 
tarian things; and behind the dock- 
houses, elevators—huge creations of con- 
crete, fashioned like packing-boxes, and 
rising more than three hundred feet 
from the level of the street. 

Montreal harbor has become efficient, 
but it has lost much of its charm and its 
beauty. Yet it has become the most 
eficient port in North America. The 
bustle and confusion of earlier days have 
gone. Carts and drays no longer crowd 
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DOWN 


one another upon the docks. Instead, 
you see high-powered switching-engines 
silently poking long trains of cars in and 
out of the elevators and the dock-sheds. 
There are a full dozen of great ships 
lying alongside of those dock-sheds, and 
the loading of them goes quietly ahead. 
Efficiency zs silent business. If it were 
necessary, any one of those ships could 
berth at Montreal in the morning and 
at dusk turn her nose eastward and tow- 
ard Europe, three hundred thousand 
bushels of grain resting within her hold. 
By means of an ingenious and all but un- 
seen system of mechanical conveyers 
leading out from the grain-elevators it is 
possible to load five great ocean ships 
simultaneously, each at the rate of thirty 
thousand bushels an hour. If necessary, 
ten ships may rest in berths in Montreal 
harbor and be fed at just half that rate 
of speed. 

“But,” you interrupt, “the ice? 
Doesn’t Montreal harbor freeze over in 
midwinter?” Itdoes. For four months 
in the year Montreal harbor is as use- 
less as a harbor would be at Dallas, 
But so 


Texas, or Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
aretheGreat Lakes. And upon the Great 
Lakes moves the largest inland traffic in 


the world. It is true that the harbor of 
Montreal is a thousand miles from the 
open sea. Yet with definite purpose has 
the harbor of Montreal been prepared 
for a trafic that has already begun to 
roll toward it. 

Montreal, like many another British 
capital, is jealous of her commercial 
prestige. She is particularly jealous of 
that prestige when it concerns the Cana- 
dian hinterland. It has been this jeal- 
ousy that has goaded her into construct- 
ing three great transcontinental railroad 
routes across the Dominion. She knows 
that in western Canada she possesses not 
alone the granary of the British Empire, 
but one of the great granaries of the 
world. There are good railroads in the 
United States, and they also reach, 
through their connections, up into Al- 
berta and Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The American railroads feed the Amer- 
ican ports. The Canadians in the very 
politics of things must find their water 
gateways in Canada. That is long- 
founded and hard-headed British policy. 
The three Canadian roads centralize 
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and maintain great terminals in Mon- 
treal. The Ottawa River—lower link of 
what will some day be a great short-cut 
water-route to Georgian Bay and Lake 
Superior, when Canada is ready to 
finance a comparatively short link of 
ship-canal—enters the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. And the freight traffic upon 
the upper St. Lawrence is not inconsid- 
erable. It is a direct path for coal from 
Pennsylvania straight through to the 
lower provinces of Canada. 

These things have swung the balance. 
No matter if the ice does come for a 
third of the year. No matter if Mon- 
treal harbor is as far from the open sea 
as Chicago from New York, although 
three hundred miles nearer Liverpool 
than New York; no matter if engineers, 
even in the great present-day advances 
of their profession, cannot conquer the 
ice. They can conquer the thousand- 
mile stretch of the lower St. Lawrence. 
And they can make wharves and load- 
ing facilities so good that ship-owners 
are glad to send their craft to them. 

That is what Montreal has done. 
There still remains, of course, the thou- 
sand miles between Montreal and the 
open sea—‘blue water,” as mariners 
sometimes like to term it. Ship-owners 
are loath to bring their vessels far up 
inland rivers. They are fearful of sand- 
bars and hidden rocks. And there are 
seasons of the year when the thick fogs 
hang persistently over the waters of the 
lower St. Lawrence. Yet the ships do 
come, in increasing numbers each year. 
They come because they know that there 
is a good harbor at Montreal awaiting 
them; upon the docks full cargoes for 
their holds. 

Ten miles below Montreal, and the 
city is forgotten. The river is superb. 
Its width begins to be measured in miles, 
and the flatness of its shores adds to its 
amplitude. The land lies as level as the 
proverbial billiard-table, but here and 
there isolated and rock-made mountains 
rise abruptly from the plains, like giant 
boulders left upon a smooth and grassy 
lawn. It is a land of milk and honey. 
Upon it grow the finest melons and 
grapes and apples in all the world. 

here are haycocks all the way along 
the river-shores, whose canvas coverings 
to shut out the frosts look like the tight 
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skull-caps that bald men sometimes 
wear; long rows of small, stone farm- 
houses—the homes of the thrifty hab- 
itants who are content to work their acre 
and to live as their fathers and their 
grandfathers lived. These staunch old 
houses are long-lived, like the folk who 
dwell within them. 

As you godown the riverfrom Montreal 
the cock begins to replace the cross upon 
the steeples and the habitants are using 
thatch instead of shingles for the roofing 
of their barns. You pass Sorel, and the 
St. Lawrence grows a little larger to 
accommodate the waters of the Riche- 
lieu, which in turn drains the great Lake 
Champlain area. The river widens and 
becomes Lake St. Pierre—a great, shal- 
low, unprotected, wind-swept place, the 
dread of boatmen and the point where 
the rafts were so apt to go to pieces. 
Commercial Britain has robbed Lake 
St. Pierre of any danger to larger craft. 
The same engineering forces that built 
a new harbor in Montreal have cut a 
fairway through the center of the lake, 
thirty feet deep and four hundred and 
fifty feet in width. Through this hidden 
canal almost any ocean craft may go. 
And such is the cleanliness and clarity 
of the great river of the north that the 
channel once cut from the solid blue 
clay of its bottom remains clean and free 
from sediment. The St. Lawrence bends 
itself with a remarkable urbanity to the 
service of man. 

Below Lake St. Pierre the river-banks 
become dominant. On the north they 
are the foot-hills of the Laurentians and 
growing higher. The towns nestle close- 
ly to the shore. They are contented lit- 
tle towns, each with its own charm. 
They seem to absorb the serenity of the 
river itself. Men come, men go, but the 
river is unchanging. 

Unfortunately, there is no regular day 
service for passengers down the river 
from Montreal to Quebec. Yet there 
are compensations for the tourist who 
must find his way down the river on the 
night boat between the two cities. The 
boats are commodious and comfortable 
—better boats for night travel than he 
is apt to find on any American river 
except the Hudson. And the folk who 
ride upon them bespeak the charm of 
the lower river. Eliminate the tourists, 
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then study the rest—a group of devout 
folk bound on a religious pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
three or four Franciscans in their gowns 
and cowls and sandaled feet; priests; 
young boys in their tight, new khaki 
uniforms bound for the concentration 
camp at Valcartier; merchants from the 
lower provinces who have been on shop- 
ping trips to Montreal—there is variety 
to hold your interest throughout the 
evening. And in the morning you will 
not need fellow-travelers to keep your 
interest. You will want to bundle your 
coat tightly round your throat—even 
August mornings in the north are chilly 
—and go forward for a glimpse of the 
river at dawn. 

It has changed its character com- 
pletely. The banks are precipitous, and 
you are instantly reminded of the Hud- 
son as it worms its way through the 
Highlands. There are fringes of little 
houses—an occasional town as well—at 
the base of the cliffs. At their tops the 
world seems to end; back of them are 
lands of mystery. Sharper grow the 
headlands. You pass the part that is 
now standing of a huge bridge. The 
deck officer who stands beside you tells 
youthatitis theQuebec bridge—designed 
to be the final link in the great Canadian 

overnmental railroad from Halifax to 
Prince Rupert—and you are reminded of 
the tragic fate of the two attempts to con- 
struct this great bridge. hey have 
begun to build again; more slowly this 
time, more surely, too. And as the 
steamer slips under the incomplete struct- 
ure, the puny figures—they must be men 
—on its ee deck wave at you. 

Another headland, still another and 
then another, this last surmounted by a 
stout stone fort and crowned with the 
bit of red bunting that shows that it is 
one of the strongholds of Imperial 
Britain. One of the military outposts of 
North America, Quebec has always been 
a prize. Armies have fought for it, 
kings have gambled over it, men have 
died for it. It dips its feet in antiquity, 
and lifts its hoary old head as trium- 
phantly as one might expect a prize city 
to lift its head. She has been the dom- 


inating city of a continent, the mistress 
of the St. Lawrence, the sought-for prize 
For what else 


between far-off nations. 
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DOWN 


has she to live? Only one thing. You 
are conscious of it before you have been 
in the town for many hours. You see 

the Basilica, the Laval University, the 
Gray Nunnery where cloistered nuns in 
a barren chapel drone their prayers like 
so many honey-bees upon a hot, June 
day; you see convents and monasteries 

and churches by the dozens, and at 
dawn of a Sabbath the merry jangles of 
their bells are sure to bring you out of 
the soundest of sleeps. These speak the 
business of Quebec. 

The business of Quebec is to await the 
coming of Christ. That is why lights 
glow all night in front of the exquisite 
high altar of the Basilica and the other 
sanctuaries; that is why through all the 
long watches of the dark a nun bends 
in front of the Host and unceasingly 
turns her beads. When she is done 
there is another to relieve her, but some 
one is always ready. Quebec has been 
surprised in the past—once when Wolfe 
led his men up to the great Plains of 
Abraham, and again when Montgomery 
brought his brave little army on its mad 
errand into the north. But when the 
greatest event of all comes, Quebec will 
be ready. 

Even from the river the city gives full 
measure of its seriousness. [The Laval 
University, training-school of tens of 
thousands of shepherds of the flock, 
shares attention with the high crest of 
the Citadel and the bulk of the great 
tourist hotel upon the Dufferin Terrace. 
Even that glorified tavern in its archi- 
tecture shares the sober exultation of 
the city itself. It was fashioned upon 
the site, and after the design, of the 
castle of the military governor of Que- 
bec. But it has grown, until to-day it 
rivals in size the home of the governor’s 
royal master—the palace of the Bour- 
bon kings at Versailles. 

It is a gay place, this great Chateau, 
but, alas! its gaiety is now but veneer. 
At heart Quebec has never been gay. 
Its very settings, its climate, its history, 
its traditions, are all austere. It is a 
city of somber memories and sober re- 
flections. And that has never been more 
true than in the past two years when 
troop-ships, heavily laden, go sailing, 
one after the other, down the river and 
out to sea, and farewells are being said. 
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Escape it you cannot. Quebec is again 
beginning to taste her cup of bitter- 
ness. 

Go out from the front door of the 
Chateau and upon the terrace—that ex- 
alted promenade of which no city in all 
our land may offer even an equal. It is 
a summer’s night in the tardy twilight 
of the north, when all Quebec best loves 
to walk and thanks the one-time gov- 
ernor-general who fashioned the terrace 
from a useless link of city wall burying 
itself in the hillside of the Citadel. It is 
a summer’s night with shadows gather- 
ing in the narrow, twisting streets, and 
the sky overhead remaining almost as 
bright and clear as at noonday. You 
go to the parapet of the terrace and look 
down over the precipitous cliff into the 
lower town—the quaintest community 
in all America—and vow that on the 
morrow you will descend by the in- 
clined railroad from the terrace to the 
lower town. 

To-night you will stay upon the ter- 
race and see the day die once again. 
To-night the red-coated band is playing. 
When the band ceases you have only 
to listen attentively to hear the sound 
of the ship-winches come up to you 
from below. They are getting still 
another troop-ship ready to go out upon 
the morrow. The boys in the tight new 
khaki suits are saying good-byes to-night 
upon the terrace, wondering, perhaps, 
when they will see another day die in 
old Quebec. For their benefit it dies 
slowly. You walk down to the east end 
of the terrace, underneath that lovely 
statue of Champlain standing, hat in 
hand, facing the town he loved so well, 
and look into the vast amphitheater of 
the lower St. Lawrence. You look 
straight down the river full twenty 
miles. On the right of the channel is the 
island of Orleans; and on the left the 
old north shore, threaded by the Beau- 
pré road and peopled by ten thousand 
simple-hearted habitants. Back of them 
rises the crest of the Laurentians, miles 
distant and sharply outlined against the 
sky. 

At Quebec the St. Lawrence has the 
brackish taste of half-salt water and a 
tide variation of some fourteen feet. It 
is beginning to be an estuary of the At- 
lantic. You drive out from the upper 
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town, down an easy grade through St. 
Roch parish, where the tradesman is 
still an individualist and works in the 
courtyard of his tiny home, and over a 
long Leiden over the St. Charles River. 
If it be a morning when the tide is in, 
you will probably find good-sized craft 
riding easily at the wharves along that 
smaller stream. But if at night when 
you return the tide be out, the St. 
Charles has lost its nobility. It has 
become a muddy flat, and the proud sail- 
ing-craft are now incontinently heeled 
over in the black muck. With all of its 
dignity and all of its sobriety, the St. 
Lawrence is not above some prankish 
tricks. 

You will do well to take that ride to 
the shrine at Ste. Anne, twenty-one 
miles distant from Quebec. It is full of 
interest—a steady succession of small 
houses, like an unending village street. 
Sometimes the houses grow a little closer 
together and there is a huge church, and 
then the driver will give a name— 
L’Ange Gardien or Chateau Richer— 
something bespeaking the very nature of 
this countryside. And seven miles dis- 
tant from Quebec are the falls of Mont- 
morency. In other days these were not 
easy of access. There was an exquisite 
inn at their head and a path by which 
one might make a difficult and some- 
what perilous descent alongside the cas- 
cade, - the greater part of the vicinage 
belonged to the estate of the Duke of 
Kent, announced in respectful whispers 
by the caleche drivers of that time. 

But, alas for the modernists! a trolley 
road has found its way to Montmorency 
from Quebec. Yet that is not the great 
sacrilege. The residence of the Duke of 
Kent has been made into a sert of ter- 
minal for the trolley. The lovely little 
inn by the bridge over the Montmorency 
has passed out of existence. Instead you 
can get what approximates a Yankee 
cocktail in the dining-room of the father 
of Queen Victoria while trolley-trippers 
laugh and make love upon the terrace in 
the garden, between the cannon that 
were sent over after Waterloo, and where 
Lady Blank and the Honorable Dash 
used to stroll in a fine British solitude 
and whisper the latest gossip of the royal 
family. 

The first time I ever drove down the 





Beaupré road was a little more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The coun- 
tryside was then unspoiled. There was 
no railroad to Ste. Anne, and most of the 
pilgrims went down by steamer from 
Quebec. Man, of them walked—walked 
and, prayed. For at almost every mile 
there stood a roadside shrine—huge 
black crosses, pitched askew by count- 
less frosts, or tiny sanctuaries—all com- 
manding respect and a “Hail Mary” 
from the voyageur. We drove—an Eng- 
lish cart behind two stout cobs. Horses 
were a luxury then along the Beaupré 
road. Most of the habitants used New- 
foundland dogs fastened to two-wheeled 
carts. There were few stables. 

A man did not lose caste then by 
riding behind a shaggy dog fifteen miles 
up to town and fifteen miles back again. 
If thrift did bring what was wealth in 
the eyes of his neighbors, there were 
religious duties to be performed before 
he might afford such an unbounded 
luxury as a horse. A rich French Cana- 
dian has his obligations to both church 
and state—particularly to the church. 
And so before there came a horse he 
must journey “au fort” and purchase a 
full-sized plaster saint to stand in the 
front yard. He could choose his saint— 
name and color. There was a pretty 
generous breadth of opinion as to the 
names of saints, but I have always no- 
ticed a preference in color for purple. 
Sometimes they shaded to lavender. 
And a christening of a lavender St. 
Joseph in the front yard of that smart 
young Jean Baptiste of Chateau Richer 
was an event to be remembered in the 
community. 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré is the last great 
lion of the St. Lawrence, the shrine to 
which folk go in increasing numbers each 
year. It has come to be a great place, a 
community in which every house is 
either a pension or else is devoted to 
religious uses. Its Basilica is a reall 
splendid church from without, shdtendh 
its interior is dominated by the gruesome 
= of canes and crutches that 

ave been gathering dust ever since the 
edifice was opened. Vastly more inter- 
esting are the smaller chapels, the shrines, 
and the grottoes in the vicinity. And 
most interesting of all is the holy stair 
up which the penitent must climb step 
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by step upon bended knee, reciting a set 
programme of prayers all the while. It 
is a stern physical test for devout /aith. 
On the last time I entered the place a 
single pilgrim was making the tedious 
ascent. She was not a French Cana- 
dian. She was a woman of middle age, 
a woman whose raiment, despite its sim- 
plicity, showed the possession of worldly 
goods on the part of its wearer. At 
home she probably had jewels, motor- 
cars, many servants, perhaps. But in 
that home a child might have been 
wasting away. For some such reason 
must this woman have made her lonely 
pilgrimage to this far-set shrine of the 
north. 

One might weave a chapter of the 
human drama around the life of every 
pilgrim who comes to Ste. Anne. One 
might study upon the sublime faith of 
the bearded paralytic who comes daily 
to the sacred spring. Will his battered 
wheel-chair ever become an exhibit in 
the Basilica? Will the expensive crutches 
upon which this lovely, well-dressed girl 
now leans so heavily ever be added to 
one of those great pyramids? Will the 
brave young French Canadians who 
have been mowed down and maimed at 
Ypres be able to come to the good Ste. 
Anne and receive that which was taken 
away from them? 

If one believes that the world has be- 
come entirely materialistic it is time for 
him to go to Ste. Anne and learn how 
very human we are, after all. He may 
believe in miracles or he may not, but 
he cannot remain there for a single day 
and lack belief in faith. It seems un- 
real—this shrine lapped by the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, but at heart it is 
very real indeed. Perhaps that is the 
reason why it grows, why more and 
more folk come to Ste, Anne each year. 
The pilgrimages multiply. They come 
in regular trains upon the railroad, and 
then overflow into long special trains. 
And the river, as if understanding, 
brings them in the hollow of his hand. 

From time to time great steamboats 
set out from Montreal at dusk, bound 
for a morning mass at the shrine. They 
are night boats, grown too old for tour- 
ist travel and consecrated to a more 
humble and a more solemn duty. In 
the lofty, two-tiered after-cabin a high 
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altar has been placed and service never 
ceases through the night. One priest 
relieves another, and the cabin floor and 
narrow galleries are crowded with kneel- 
ing, mumbling, silent figures. And if 
the night be gentle, the decks without 
are peopled with more dark figures, de- 
vout folk praying underneath the stars 
that good Ste. Anne may bring some 
little comfort to them. The sharp tinkle 
of the altar-bell is interspersed with the 
long, low whistle of the steamer. 

So goes the Trois Riviéres—all the 
others of her kind—slowly down the 
river, an excursion of fine fervor and 
holy zeal. Week after week throughout 
the summer the pilgrimages continue. 
Whole wards of French Montreal 
Maisonneuve, Hochelaga, Jacques Car- 
tier—find their ways to the piers of that 
highly efficient harbor and upon these 
sanctified river-boats. Together they 
make the pilgrimage. Together they go 
out upon the river. And the river brings 
them at dawn to a lovely village in the 
shadow of a mountain. Then they go 
ashore in double file, bearing palms or 
even tapers, chanting, following the 
high-held cross and the boys swinging 
incense, as the bells of Ste. Anne ring 
out a song of hope to souls that are 
weary and oppressed. 


So rolls the St. Lawrence to the sea. 
If you are pleased, as some are, to regard 
the headwaters of the great river of the 
north as in an obscure pool somewhere 
on the international boundary between 
the State of Minnesota and the province 
of Manitoba, you can then include four 
of the Great Lakes as part of the river 
and think of the entire magnificent 
stream, twenty-five hundred miles in 
length, as exceeding in volume any other 
river in the world. But the St. Law- 
rence, divorced of the Lakes, still re- 
mains a great river—a waterway peopled 
with tradition, bathed in blood, tranquil, 
majestic, beautiful. It is a river of which 
a whole continent may well be proud. 
No wonder is it that those who have 
been born and reared close to its shores, 
and who may have had to go afar from 
it, are never entirely happy until they 
return. It calls to the very hearts of its 
sons and its daughters. And they never 
grow deaf to its appeal. 
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Mister Antonio 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


PART II 


Synopsis oF Part I.—Mr. Jorny, mayor of Avalonia, Pennsylvania, and a pillar 
of piety and respectability in that town, makes a business trip to New York, where, 
lapsing from his habitual discretion, he goes on a spree which strands him at last in 
a barroom of the lower sort, battered, unshaven, oblivious of his whereabouts, and minus 
coat, hat, watch, and money. The bartender’s intention of throwing him into 
the street is balked by Tony, the organ-grinder, who plays the good Samaritan, and 
provides him with a coat, and with cash with which to telegraph home for funds. 

The scene then shifts to Avalonia, where, on a Sunday, we meet Mr. Jorny in the 
bosom of his family, and in the act of dismissing ignominiously his maid-of-all-work, 
June, for attending dances at a neighboring roadhouse. At this juncture Tony and 
his demented companion Joe—the latter with a mania for shooting at people with a toy 
pistol—appear and stop to play their hand-organ before the mayor's house. Tony is 
ordered off and rebuked for Sabbath-breaking; but he flatly refuses to move on. Falling 





into conversation with the unfortunate June, he forms a plan to help her. 


Act THREE 


ITH his back and 
shoulders propped 
against a wheel of the 
yy wagon, Jor is sitting 
? upon the ground, print- 
We ing in chalk upon his 
Sa hat the word “‘soLjeR.” 
his head knowingly and 
laughs to himself, then niniedivenk. 
Mrs. Jonny comes out upon the 
orch; she is nervous and worried. She 
eckons, with gestures of her head, for 
some one inside the house to follow her 
out, and after a short interval her son- 
in-law GeorGE steps forth inquiringly. 
She signs to him, with her hand, to close 
the door. 






Mrs. Jorny.—George, you'd oughtn’t 
to worry pa when he’s got such a sick- 
headache. I want you to let him be! 
He says himself he don’t feel able even 
to raise his head off the sofy, let alone 
writin’ out a warrant. 

GeorGE (peevish).—Well, that feller 
got perty fresh with me, and I don’t 
allow that from no man! Tried to kid 
me—says, “Go tell the mayor I lost 
my overcoat!” Tryin’ to make a goat 
off o’ me! T’ll show him! 

Mrs. Jorny.—Well, don’t fret pa 
any more about it. 


Georce.—Wouldn’t take him two 
minutes: I sh’ think the hurdy-gurdy ’d 
hurt his head worse ’n that! 

Mrs. Jorny.—Well, they ’ain’t played 
any for a good little while, now. 

Georce.—No. Too busy with June 
Ramsey! What you goin’ to do about 
it? Can’t arrest people fer talkin’. If 
I could git up close to ’em without their 
noticin’, and caught ’em usin’ profanity 
—or maybe sump’m’ like that—why, 
that ’d do. They been walkin’ up an’ 
down the neighborhood most the after- 
noon, but every time I tried walkin’ up 
and down behind ’em, that Dago ’d 
jest quit talkin’ and go to laughin’. 

‘Mrs. Jorny.—To think that girl ’d 
get as low as that! Where are they now? 

GeorGE (to Joz).—You know where 
that girl went, all right. You can find 
her if you want tp. 

Jor.—I can find anything. Once I 
found a fiddle and a whole handful o’ 
coffee-beans—and rabbits! 

Mrs. Jorny.—What’s he mean? 

Georce.—Nothin’. It’s just some of 
his city slang he’s tryin’ to show off. 
Listen: You cut that up! 

[He throws back his coat and displays 

his badge intimidatingly. 

Jor (pleased).—It’s fine! 

GeorceE (fiercely).—You listen here— 

Jor.—I deen list’nun! (Slyly, to Mrs. 
Jorny) I been list’nun to what Tony 
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says to that girl. I never heard the 
like; it’s horri le! I bet you’d slap me 
if I says somep’m like that to you! 

Mrs. Jonny (apprehensive, but curi- 
ous).—What—what did he say to her? 

Jor.—Don’t you slap me if it makes 
you mad. 

Mrs. Jorny.—What was it? 

Jor (shamefacedly).—I don’t like to 
say it! 

GeEorGE (to Mrs. Jorny).—Get him 
to tell you. It might be what I need. 

Mrs. Jorny.—I want to know what 
he said to her. 

Jor.—Well—he says—(then, quickly, 
in a sudden burst of confidence:) a 
he believed in God! I’m goin’ to shoot 
him fer it! 

|\He runs out. 

Mrs. Jorny.—It’s blasphemous! 

GeorGeE.—It ain’t exackly profanity, 
I s’pose. You better ask the minister to 
talk to her. They’re back again. 

Tue Voice or Tony.—Aha! Joe, ’tis 
so ’ot poor Capitano ’e cry. You wash 
is face— ’E like dat! You wash dose 
teardrops for Meesterr Capitano. (Tony 
enters with JUNE. He has a newspaper in 
his hand; it has been made to do service 
as an extempore basket, contents now in- 
visible. JuNE looks very thoughtful, but 
less sad. She sees GEORGE, and halts 
abruptly. Tony calls to him gaily:) 
Aha! You are there, my frien’! By 
Goll’, I forget to play you one tune 
dees long time! (With exaggerated po- 
liteness:) Da’ss wot you wan’ me to 
do; you waitin’ for dat. (GEORGE, in 
ferocious silence, forms with his lips the 
words, “Go to hell!” Tony laughs, 
pleased.) Take care! You might got to 
arres' yourself. ’Ere! You come sit 
down; I play for you by de ’our. 
(GEORGE vanishes into the back yard.) 
Aha! littla man, my business, dat’s weet’ 
your boss! (To June:) W’en you wan’ 
some people to do somet’ing, you tell 
"em do somet’ing you don’ wan’; den 
dey go do wot you wan’! If I wan’ dat 
fella to go ‘way, I tell ’im sit et 
W’en ’e die, if some angel tell ’im ’e 
got to go to come inside ’ banat ae 
fella ’e will turn ’roun’ an’ go straight 
to ell! Miss June Ramsey, you sit 
down, please. (She obeys.) 1 t’ank you. 
(He leans on the hurdy-gurdy, looking at 
her.) Miss June Ramsey, you tink I 


€ says 


am one funny fella, don’ you? I bet 
you! 

June.—I dun’ know. All I know is 
you treat me awful kind—and every- 

ody eise has turned me out. 

Tony.—Dose people wot die, you 
s’pose maybe dey sit up in de sky, look 
down, watch us people on de groun ? 
If dat so, I bet you sometime somet’ ing 
we do make ’em so sick dey jus’ die 
again! (His tone changes to one of great 
wistfulness.) Hal I guess you feel 
pretty bad because dat young man you 
dance weet ’e got anot’ra sweet’ eart. 

June.—Well—I knew that all the time. 

Tomy (breaking out). — Miss June 
Ramsey, I got a fella inside o’ me; ’e 
make me speak somet’ing better. I shut 
my mout’! Wot you t’ink about me? 

June.—I—I dun’ know. I wasn’t 
thinkin’ much, I guess. I was just 
thinkin’ about their callin’? me a bad 
girl—an’ sendin’ me away. 

Tony (in the same impulsive, earnest 
way).— Bad?” Listen! Dat rose-leaf 
rain wot | tell you—ah, you don’ ’ave 
to dance! I see it all time w’en I look at 
you! I see more: I see Sorrent— 

June.—What? 

Tony.—Sorrent’, in Eetalie, wair | 
was born—Sorrent’, wair de firefly, dey 
makin’ de littla spark among dose lemon- 
grove in de moonlight. Aha! nex’ win- 
ter I don’ keep dat flower-stan’ on de 
avenue. No! an’ dees summer she de 
las’ for de ’urdy-gurd’ man; I am goin’ 
back to Sorrent’ for be padrone. Yes! 
some littla lemon-grove, some mande- 
reen, an’ some red grape-vine, dey goin’ 
belong to Antonio Cameradonio, Pa- 
drone! Aha! dat is me! (Then, looking 
at her with abrupt, serious intensity, but 
immediately with light scorn of himself:) 
Ha! She don’ know wot I talk! 

June.—I guess I don’t. (She watches 
him as if curtous and fascinated.) 1 don’t 
know; maybe do—some. I don’t 
know much of anything. I guess maybe 
that’s one reason I went out to that 
place—because | didn’t know any bet- 
ter. I guess they’re right; I must be 
pretty bad. 

Tony (com passionately). — Ah, no! 
Wot ees dat “bad”? Wot you tink it 
mean? You tink J am bad man? 

June.—I don’t know—lI never saw 
anybody like you: I know you’re kind. 
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I think you must be the kindest man in 
the world, but I—I 

Tony.—But you don’ know if I am 
bad man or good man! Well, I tell you: 
[am bad man! (June suddenly laughs, 
naturally. He is delighted.) By Goll’, 
she laugh! (Wistfully:) Ah, Miss June 
Ramsey, you know I t’ink maybe you 
‘ave not make to laugh so many time 
since you were littla chile. 

June.—I guess not. 

lony.—Dees mayor you work for— 
di’n’ you even laugh at ’im? 

June (appalled at the idea). —No! 

Tony.—’E be de Jas’ you laugh at, 
aha? 

JuNE.—Yes. 

Tony (triumphantly).—So! Well, now 
I am goin’ teach you to be’ave like one 
*urdy-gurd’ man, an’ de name of ’im 
dat’s Tony Cameradonio! W’en I was 
one littla boy in Sorrent’ I get in troub’ 
sometime; | make to cry. Well, wot 
you tink dat ole pries’ say to me? ’E 
say, “You, "Tonio, don’ you know you 
can make jus’ de same noise as loud if 
you make to laugh instead you make to 
cry? Dat soun’ w’en you make to 
laugh, she’s nicer soun’ an’ do you twice 
as more good in your inside!” Aha! 
Dat ole pries’, ’e’s right! An’ every 
time I wan’ to cry I say, “No! I laugh!” 
Dees worl’ she can do wot she like to 
me; | am goin’ to laugh! Ifa man ’e 
do me some ugly trick, | am goin’ laugh 
in ’is face! I laugh w’en I wan’ to 
laugh, an’ I laugh w’en I wan’ to cry! 
| laugh at de worl’ w’en she strike me, 
w’en she call me bad name an’ she say, 
“You are no more but one low-down 
*urdy-gurd’ man,” I laugh an’ I say, 
“Tl am Meesterr Antonio Cameradonio, 
dat’s me!” Aha! You see I make my 
littla march t’roo dees worl’, an’ I laugh 
at it all—but mos’ of all dere is one gran’ 
joke wot I laugh at to-day, an’ dat 1s de 
mayor of Avalonia, de man wot sen’ 
you away! (Reaching this climax with 
the greatest spirit,and a dramatic gesture 
toward the house, he pauses an instant. 
His mood changes; and he shakes his 
head over his own flamboyancy.) Ha! 
Well, I am great fella to make speech! 
De only troub’ is most all time I can’t 
fin’ nobody for to make listen! 

June (as if surprised to find it out).— 
Why, J like to listen to you. 


Tony (triumphantly swelling his chest) 
—Aha! 

June.—It helps to keep me from 
thinkin’ about my trouble. 

Tony (disappointed).—Well, I am 
some use! 

June.—It’s somep’m more’n that 
too. I guess— 

Tony.—Wot you guess? 

June.—Why, it’s funny. You seem 
like a—real big man, somehow. 

Tony.—Beega man? Me? 

June.—I mean if you’d had—educa- 
tion, maybe, you might ’a’ been a—a— 

Tony.—Wot I be? Eh? 

June.—I don’ know—senator, or 
somep’m. 

Tony (hotly).—By Goll’, if I had some 
educashe I woo’n’ be no senator, no sir! 
You tell me one senator ’e ack like ’e 
’ad some educashe! I know some sena- 
tor in New York; ’e come to de littla 
Eetalian man for get some vote—by 
Goll’, ’e got as much educashe as Capi- 
tano, but ’e don’ know as much. All dat 
senator ’e know is vote! All’e got in ’is 
"ead is vote. “By Goll’!” ’e tink, “I 
will sell you de United State’ if you 
geev me some vote!” No, sir, | woo’n’ 
be a senator: you can take it away; 
I don’ wan’! (She laughs; he is de- 
lighted.) Aha! Miss June Ramsey, I will 
stan’ on my ’ead to make you laugh! 

JUNE (rueful).—I guess I oughtn’t to! 

ony.—No, no! You begin again! 
(Running to the newspaper, opening it, 
and showing that it is full of wild flowers, 
woven into a chain.) Now, see! ’Ere is 
dose wile flower I fin’ for you in dat 
meadow wair de country begin an’ de 
town she quit. ’Ere is dat littla chain I 
make for you—an’ ’ere is de en’ of dat 
chain wair I stop makin’ ’er when I see 
you ain’ pay no attensh’ because you 
turn away an’ make to cry about dat 
yong man wot got anot’ra sweet’eart— 

— .—I didn’t say it was about him. 

ONY (looking at her attentively).— 
Well—will you ’elp me finish dees flower 


chain now—to show you can t’ink of 


somet’ing else? Look! (He offers her 
the chain and some loose flowers.) She is 
pritty. Will you-- 

June (dropping her hand, which to 
please him has touched the chain).—I 
guess | wouldn’t get my mind on it. 

Tony (nodding ruefully).—Aha! 
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| There ts a chime of church-bells. Tony 
slowly drops the flowers back into the 
wagon. 

June (sorrowfully).—I guess I 
couldn’t. (AVALONIA comes out of Jor- 
ny’s house. JUNE moves as if to speak to 
her.) Avalonia— 

AVALONIA (stepping away from her).— 
I’ve got to play the organ for vesper 
service. I’d rather you didn’t speak to 
me, please, June. 

[She hurries away. JuNE bites her lip 
to keep from crying. GEORGE comes 
from the back yard, and Mrs. Jor- 
ny, Mrs. WaLpPoLe, and WALPOLE 
emerge from WALPOLE’S house. They 
look grim. 

Tony (with a half-humorous sigh). 
Well, ’ere come some more people wan’ 
to make de worl’ laugh an’ be ’appy! 
I would lika take some long excursion 
trip weet’ dem; we ’ave jolly time! 

Mrs. Jorny.—June Ramsey, you 
come here. Mr. Walpole’s going to talk 
to you. 

WALPOLE (sorrowing).—I don’t know 
what to say to you! I understand 
you've been hanging round with this 
man on the public streets. 

June.—Why, I’m turned of. J don’t 
know what to do. 

[Mrs. Jorny and Mrs. WaLpPoLe 

break out at her simultaneously. 

Mrs. Jorny.—Well, you didn’t haf 
to run after a hand-organ man, did you? 

Mrs. Watpo.te.—That’s a fine excuse! 

WALPOLE (with pity).—June Ramsey, 
do you know what the Lord thinks of 
women who act as you do? I tell you 
the Lord would bid you kneel and ask 
for grace to lead a different life when you 
go away from this town to-morrow. He 
would bid you spend what is left of this 
day in the loneliness of your own room 
on your knees before Him. You go into 
that house and do as the Lord bids you! 

Tony (cheerfully).—You please, you 
mus’ be one great frien’ of de Lord— 

Grorce.—Here, you— 

Tony (explaining quickly to GEORGE). 
—But ’e say ’e talk for "Im. (Reverent- 
ly:) Even a ’urdy-gurdy man, ain’ ’e 
got some right to ’ear about dat? (To 
Wa.po.e:) Wot else ’E tell you? 

WALPOLE (to JUNE, /amenting).—And 
from being an attendant at my church 
and a member of a Christian household 
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you have sunk to an associate of this— 
( fiercely) —this blasphemer! 

Tony (eagerly).—Oh, no! ’Tis not me 
dat say I talk for "Im! I t’ink ’E is 
yonder—(looking upward). I be afraid 
to make tp somet’ing mysel’, an’ say 
dat is wot ’E say! 

Mrs. Jorny (to June).—You heard 
what the minister said! Are you going 
to your room? 

Tony.—Wait! (To them all:) Now 
dees morn’ you tell ’er shefis bad girl, 
an’ dat man wot keeps in dat ’ouse say 
she got to leaf dees town in twenty-four 
’our. 

GeorGce.—She better! 

Tony.—Yes; she got no place to go. 
You say: “No mat’! You don’ stay 
’ere!’’ So now, you sen’ for ’er an’ say 
de good God is angry weet ’er because 
she fin’ one person lef’ in de worl’ wot 
speak polite to ’er! 

Watpo.e.—Tut, tut! 

Tony.—W’en de good people turn 
’er out, who she goin’ talk to? 

Mrs. Jorny (agitated).—Well, she 
needn’t talk to bad people! 

Tony (gaily).— Why, yes, she got to! 
But wair you fin’ out I am so bad she 
can’t talk to me? 

Wa.po_e.—We’ve had enough of 
you, I think. 

Tony (expostulating with polite ear- 
nestness).—But you say dees girl an’ 
me we can’t talk because I am bad man! 
Now you are good man; I know; I am 
sure! So now w’y don’ you tell me w’y 
I am bad man? 

Wa po._e.—That—machine!  ( Gest- 
uring toward the hurdy-gurdy.) You 
have no respect for the Sabbath day— 
and I must say I think you should have 
been taken into custody for it. 

[GEORGE is exasperated; he feels his 

position a hard one. He throws the 
responsibility upon Jorny by a gest- 
ure toward the house. 

Tony—Play “Christian Soljer,” dat 
ain’ make me a bad man, no? 

Mrs. Wa.po_e.—You’re a vagrant; 
you ought to be at work. 

Tony (waving his hand toward her hus- 
band).—One minute ago ’e goin’ arres’ 
me because I am! 

Mrs. Wacpore.—He just wants a 
chance to be impudent! 

Tony (placatively)—No, no! Now, 
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see; you are all good people. Make a 
mistake some time, yes; but good, fine 
people. Well, suppose “dat mayor, ’e 
say: “Twenty-four ‘our? No! Miss 
Ramsey, I was talk’ t’roo my ’at! 

ou stay ’ere all your life, because you 
are good gril” Don’ you say ’e is ri’? 
I bet you! 

GeorGE (bursting out).—Well, the 
nerve you got! Comin’ in here off the 
street and tellin’ the mayor his business! 
He heard you, all right, where he’s 
layin’ —(indicating an open window on 
the ground floor)—and if he don’t make 
out that warrant now, he is sick! 

[Goes rapidly and purposefully into 

the house. 

Tony (hopefully to WALPOLE).—You 
don’ tink dat’s n’, wot I say? 

Watpo.e.—The Church and the may- 
or have made this town one clean spot 
in a soiled world. I’m sorry for such 
people as you, and I’m sorry for this 
girl, but this is no place for either of you. 

Tony (gently).—You see, Miss ima 
Ramsey, poe all you got lef’ ’s jus’ 
one ’urdy-gurdy man! 

Mrs. Jorny (scandalized, as JUNE 
turns toward Tony). —If you speak to 
him again, you can’t stay in this house 
even to-night! 

Tony (appealingly, as she turns from 
him).—Miss June | ln 

June (faltering).—I guess—I got to. 
You heard what she said. 

Tony (appealing, as she goes in).— 
Miss June Rone 

[June looks sorrowfully at Tony, and 
goes into the house. Mrs. Jorny 
follows her. 

GeorGE (shouting fiercely at Tony 
from the open window).—You git off the 
grass! 

Tony (meekly and in an absent tone).— 
Yes, sir. Much oblige’! 

[He goes down to his stool by the hurdy- 
gurdy and sits in deep thought. 

WALPOLE (to his wife).—lIt is time for 
the vesper service. 

[They go slowly out. MINNIE, wearing 
her hat, comes, carrying the baby, 
and places it in the perambulator. 
Mrs. Jorny follows, calling back 

through the door: 
Mrs. Jonxy.—George, don’t pester 


pa! Let him be, when he feels so bad. 
[GEORGE comes out of the house. 


Gerorce.—Well, it looks perty funny 
to me! 

|He takes the handle of tl.e perambulator, 
the two women preceding him and 
completing their toslettes with final 
touches as they go down the path to 
the sidewalk. sli walks by the 
perambulator, fanning the baby with 
a palm-leaf fan. 

Mrs. Jorny.—He just wants to be 

left alone. 

Georce  (querulously). — Wouldn’t 
even turn his face around. Perty funny. 

Mrs. Jorny.—He can’t stand to be 
pestered—that’s all. 

[The church organ sounds inthe distance. 

GEORGE (in an ominous voice to Tony). 
—You better not be here when I get 
back! 

[He throws open his coat, displayin, 
his badge, and immediately resumes 
the handle of the perambulator. He 
follows Mrs. Jonny and MInnieE 
out. 

Tony.—Don’ frighten de baby! (The 
organ stops. TONY speaks in a quiet, 
clear voice:) Now, Meesterr Jorny, you 
please come out an’ talk weet me. 
(There is a silence.) Your family is all 
gone; nex’ door dey all gone. (Another 
silence.) Wou don’ wan’ me to come in 
de ’ouse to see you? You better come. 
Meesterr Jorny, w’en I tell yqur family 
an’ de minister’ family ’ow I give you 
one overcoat an’ one dollar in New 
York, well, Meesterr Jorny, wot you 
goin’ do, w’en I tell ’em dat, after dey 
come dees time from church? (Another 
silence.) Meesterr Jorny, you know 

’ave got you! 

[The door of the house opens. There is 
a pause; Tony sits motionless. 
Then Jonny comes out. He is hag- 
gard, pale, and demoralized. He 
steps heavily, keeping his eyes upon 
the ground. He rests his right hand 
against the porch-post to steady him- 
self. 

Jorny (in a husky voice).—What do 

you want? 

«Tony (still motionless).—I wan’ to win 
a bet! (He Springs up gaily; JoRNYy 
comes down.) Aha! Meesterr Jorny, I 
am glad to see you again! You know 
dees is t’ree time we meet: de firs’ time 
you don’ make a remember—you ’ad me 
arres’ dat time! De secon’ time dat was 
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w’en I make dat bet on you, an’ dees 
time—well, dat’s ni’ now! 

Jorny.—I said, What do you want 
of me? 

Tony (heartily).—I tell you. Well, 
sir, all you got do is treat me fine an’ 
I win dat bet. 

JoRNY. —TI haven re had you arrested— 

[He is in a “crisis” of nerves, and, for 

a dominant and phlegmatic man, 
badly rattled and very apprehensive— 
and rebellious that such a contre- 
temps should have happened to him. 

Tony.—No, no; but dat’s jus’ ’cause 
you are ’fraid; it won’ do! Jus’ not to 
put me dat jail, dat ain’ to treat me fine! 

Jorny.—Well—what do you want me 
—to do? 

Tony (with cheerful sympathy).—You 
feel pretty bad, don’ you, Meesterr 
Jorny? You better sit down on dat stool. 

Jorny (sick and impatient, refusing). 
Get on! Get on! 

Tony.—Well, Meesterr Jorny, I bet 
you goin’ treat me fine, but now you got 
to treat somebody else fine. W’en I 
give you dat one overcoat an’ dat one 
dollar in New York I feel good; I say, 
“Now I don’ wake up some time in de 
night ‘cause I di’n’ ’elp dat poor 
drunk!” Yes, an’ I say, “Now dat 


fella "e know "ow dat feel ’imsel’, w’en <é 


I see “im nex’ time; ’e don’ make people 
to be arres’ so quick; ’e ain’ goin’ t’row 
people out dat town no more like las’ 
year: ’e will be fine man now!” Ha! 
Dat’s one time my ’ead make de gran’ 
flop! W’en I see you de nex’ time dat’s 
now! (With increasing severity:) Mees- 
terr Jorny, wot for were you to tell 
Miss June Ramsey she is a bad girl 
because she is yo’ng—an’ wan’ to dance 
-an’ to ’avewa sweet’eart? Are you a 
gC od man? 
Jorny (with fear and a subdued rage). 
-Yes, | am!—ordinarily. IT’ve only 
made one or two slips in my life; noth- 
ing but accidents; they could have hap- 
pened to the best man on earth! I’ve 
lived a good life, and it’s not going to be 
ruined now because you happened to see 
one of the accidents and turn up and try 
to blackmail me! I am a good man! 
Tony (earnestly). —Certumalee! I 
don’ Say no. Wot’ appen in New York 
w’en dey goin’ t’row you out in de street 
from dat saloon— 
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Jorny.—That’s enough! (Takes his 
head between his hands in horror of the 
recollection.) How much d’ you think I 
can stand? What you want?~ Get it 
over! 

Tony (leaning on the hurdy-gurdy 
Well, sir, 1 am goin’ tell you wot I w a. 
(Confidentially:) Meesterr Jorny, I got 
a dam’ fool inside o’ me. Las’ night ’e 
won’ let me sleep not a wink—dat’s 
true—'cause I ’ave play some littla 
music for Miss June Ramsey to dance! 
Well, you t’ink T am one crazy littla 
Eetalian man, an’ dat’s wot I am!—I 
can’t ’elp dat dam’ fool in my inside; 
*e run me de way a dog run a sheep! 
(He chuckles ruefully, then goes on with 
intensity:) *E t’row a littla spark an’ I 
catch fire, burn all up! To-day? Well, 
I am worse. I’ ave w alk an’ talk weet 
’er by de ’our, an’ wot ’appen to me now, 
dat’s like some sick fever! Well, Mees- 
terr Jorny, ’ow you like to feel dat way 
about somebody—’ave dem talk to like 
de way you talk to Miss June Ramsey 
to-day? Ha! you are goin’ take all dat 
bad talk back, Meesterr Jorny! (With 
increasing feeling: ) W’en your family an’ 
dat minister’ family come back from 
church, you are goin’ sen’ for Miss June 
Ramsey, an’ you are goin’ stan’ up be- 

re dem all, an’ you are goin’ to say: 
““Miss June Ramsey, she is fine, good 
girl! She goin’ stay in dees town all ’er 
life, cause if she got to leaf in twenty- 
four our, ’ow soon do 7 ’ave to leaf —I, 
wot give my watch, my ticket, an’ my 
money to de street-women in New York, 
an’ would ’ave lay in de gutter if i 
’adn’ beg from dees man ’ere, Antonio 
Cameradonio, dat’s me?” 

Jorny (horrified and enraged).—You 
think I’m going to say anything like 
that to them? 

Tony (vehemently).—Wot you say to 
’er? Ha! Dat was more easy. By Goll’! 
I get a fire inside o’ me! 

Jorny.—I’ll—I’ll give you twenty- 
five dollars to clear out without any 
more trouble. 

Tony (smiling bitterly).—I got more 
money dan you expec’—to look at me! 

ORNY.—For God’s sake, look here— 

Tony.—I bet you w’en you make dat 
sentence on Miss June Ramsey she di’n’ 
beg. W’y di’n’ she beg? ’Cause she 
ieee dat’s no use. Well, sir, I tell you 
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dat’s no use weet me! I am goin’ to be 
aman jus’ like you! 

Jorny.—I was crazy not to have you 
run in! I will, now. 

Tony (shaking his head knowingly).— 
No. I couldn’ ’ire you to arres’ me! 
You ain’ goin’ to let me tell dat story in 
de mayor's court-room! But w’en de 
minister’ family an’ your family come 
back dey goin’ to know— 

JorNy (interrupting des pairingly).— 
No, they won’t know! Not if I’m alive. 

Tony.—Ha, dat girl, she di’n’ say 
she kill herself? 

Jonny (truculently, but almost with a 
sob).—You try to tell lies on me to my 
family— 

Tony.—Lie? You t’ink dey don’ be- 
lief me? Ha! Wot dey goin’ belief 
wen I say, “I give dees man one over- 
coat an’ one dollar in New York on de 
six’ of April, an’ ’e take dat one dollar 
for to make a telagraph ’ome for some 
money?” I say: “Din’ ’e make a 
telagraph to Avalonia for some money 
on de six’ of April? "Ow I know dat if 
she ain’ true?’ (Jorny’s face shows 
that his defense has collapsed.) No, 
Meesterr Jorny, I ’ave got you, an’ you 
are gone! 

Jorny (trying desperately to reassure 
himself).—No, I’m not! T’ve lived a 

ood life; I’ve done the best I could. 

Pve got the respect of everybody, and 
you turn up here—you’re just a dirty 
tramp!—and you try to run me out o” 
my own town. You think you can turn 
my family against me. Such a thing 
can’t happen! God wouldn’t /et it! 

Tony (grimly).—Yes, such a many 
people t’ink dat about demsel’: “J don’ 
die!” “Can’t ’appen to me!” dey say. 
Well, you can oie wich: you are 
goin’ to tell, or J am goin’ to tell. All 
you are so scare’ about, she’s de troot’! 

‘ou scare’ if dees people know you like 
one ’urdy-gurd’ man’e know you, dees 
town she goin’ to kick you out, you’ 
littla girl she won’ speak weet you, 
treat you jus’ de same as Miss June 
Ramsey! Well, I guess so, but you are 
goin’ be in a better fix, because w’en you 
go to new place you got some money! 

Jorny.—See here, I haven’t done any- 
thing to you— 

Tony.—Aha! wot woon’ you do to 
me if you do wot you wan’ to do! I don’ 


give you de chance! Ha, I see you’ 
inside like a man read de newspape’! 
By Goll’! before you let me tell dat 
story in dees town you burn me to 
powder on de kitchen stove! It’s no 
use! 

[Joe’s voice is heard. 

o£.—Hay, Tony, you forgot! 
ony.—Wot? 

[He runs on and fires his pistols at 

Tony. Jorny looks at Jor fixedly. 
Tony.—Call de ’earse; I am shot; 
pod for you! Wot you say I forgot, 
oe? 

Joz.—Them oats fer Capitano’s sup- 
per. You ought to git him them oats! 

Tony (taking a sack from the wagon).— 
I get ’em from a livery-stab’e; dey 
sell me oat for good donkey on a Sunday, 
I guess. Meesterr Jorny, I be ’ere by 
de time dat church finish! (Jorny goes 
into the house.) Now, Joe, wich way I 
go for to fin’ some livery-stab’e? 

Jor (pointing to the left)—Try that 
way, an if you git lost come back an’ 
try the other. 

Tony (gaily).—No, sir! I’m goin’ try 
the other way firs’, an’ if I’m wrong | 
come back an’ get los’ afterwards! 
Don’ kill me till I come back again, 
Meesterr Joe. Goo’-by, General! (He 
goes to the right.) ° 

Jor (shaking his head, murmuring over 
his pistols).—Good-by, Gener’l}—good- 
by, Gener’l—good-by, Gener’l. Good- 
by, Gener’] Tony! Good-by, Gener’] 
Joe! (Jonny comes out of the house, 
looking intently at Jor, who continues to 
mutter. JORNY holds his right hand inside 
the breast of his coat. He is paler than 
before and continually swallows and 
moistens his lips; he is trembling with 
nervousness, yet keeps a sharp control of 
himself. He comes down, standing at the 
edge of the lawn looking all the time at 
Jor. Then he kneels on one knee as if 
looking for something in the grass. He 
keeps his hand inside his coat. Jor turns, 
sees him, and stops muttering.) What are 
you lookin’ for? 

Jorny.—I was just—oh—looking to 
see if—if I could find a four-leaf clover. 

Jozr.—I can find anything: I can 
find cold chisels, and the Ace of Clubs, 
and gunpowder, and— 

Jorny (huskily)—Which way did 
that man go to get the oats? 
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Jor (scratching his head, puzzled).— 
Which way’d he go fer oats? I don’t 
know. I guess he went that way (point- 
ing and looking after Tony). 

Jorny (drops a pistol from under his 
coat; it falls into the grass. His eyes are 
upon Jor; they do not follow the pistol, which 
his body conceals from Jor. His only 
sign of consciousness of what he is doing 
is a deep, short sigh of anxiety. After a 
short pause he says, in an agitated voice:) 
Did you ever find—a four-leaf clover? 

Jor.—I can find anything. I could if 
| wanted to. 

Jorny.—They bring good luck. 

Jor.—Will they bring me good luck? 

Jorny.—It’s the me they do. 

Jor (beginning to search about the lawn). 
—Well, I’ll find one, then, quick enough. 

Jorny. —I expect you might. Who 
knows? 

[He turns his back and goes rapidly to 

the porch. 

Jor (searching).—Y ou’ re sure it brings 
good luck? 

Jorny.—Sure! 

[Jor suddenly sees the pistol and springs 

upon it with a loud cr 


Jor (shouting).—Look! Look what J 


found! Look, look, look! 
[June’s voice is heard from above, 
screaming. 
June.—Mr. Jorny, get that thing 


away from him! Don’t let him take it! 

[Throwing open the lock of the pistol, 

Jor makes a face of amazement as 

the cartridges project. He throws the 
barrel into place again. 

Jor (capering).—Tony! Which way’d 
Tony go? I'll get him! Tony! Tony! 

[He runs out. JUNE comes running 

from the house. 

June.—Don’t let him go! You drop- 
ped that thing there! I saw you from 
my window in the attic! 

Jorny.—I didn’t see it! I 
know it; it was an accident. 

[He sinks down upon the steps of the 

porch. 

June.—Which way’d he go? I 
couldn’t see; I was running down-stairs. 
Where'd he go? 

Jorny.—I don’t know! I didn’t no- 
tice! 

June.—You know he’s crazy! He 
don’t know the difference between his 
pistols and that real one! 


didn’t 
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Jorny (shricking).—It was an acci- 
dent! 

June.—Then why’n’t you stop him? 
Why’n’t you tell me which way he went? 

Jorny.—lI don’t know! 

June.—You did it a-purpose! 

[EARL comes suddenly out of Wat- 

POLE’S house. 

peng you say that to me! 

“ARL.—J think you did! (Recklessly.) 
Oh, I’m another case o’ sick-headache on 
the sofa by the window! I been takin’ 
in the whole thing, and you’ve turned 
loose a crazy man with a pistol. (To 
June:) What you say about his always 
shootin’ the other fellow? 

June.—He does. He’s trained to it. 
He always shoots his pistols at Tony; 
Tony won’t stop him! 

Eari.—Well, we better get to him 
quick! He went this way. 

Tony (heard as he approaches).— 


Oh, de pic-picka-pic-picka-picador, 
An’ de tor-torea-tor-torea-toreador— 


Eari.—He’s come around the alley. 
Tony.— 


Eef de bool ’ad a gun, 
You would see a Tittla fun, 
But you would not see no— 


(she (screaming).—Tony! Look out! 

She rushes to meet him as he comes, 
the sack with oats in it thrown over 
his shoulder. 

Tony.—Aha! Miss June Ramsey, you 
come back to de ’urdy-gurdy man once 
more. 

JuNE (struggling with her excitement 
and panting for speech).—Tony—Mr. 
Jorny—let ) Hao® let Joe get— 

Tony (sorrowfully, seeing Eart).— 
Ah, but you di’n’ come for me! You 
come for de young man what dance 
weet you! 

Ear_.—You better get under cover; 
that crazy man’s got a pistol and he’s 
gone off to find you. 

Tony (laughing).—Aha! dat ’urt no- 
body! Joe, ‘e’s fine man! 

June.—It’s a real one! 


It’s Mr. 


Jorny’s. He pretended to lose it and 
oe found it. Won’t you please run, 
ony? 


Tony.—Ah, Joe don’ ’urt me! 
June (imploring).—Please run, Tony! 
Please! please! please! 
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Joe (a little distance away).—Tony! 
I’m comin’! I ee somep’m, Tony! 


Ear_.—You better get in the house. 
Look out! 

June.— Please run! please run! 
Please— 


Tony.—I tell you, dat Joe ’e don’ 
’urt me! 

Jor.—lI see you, Tony! I got you 
now! 

[He capers on with Jorny’s _ pistol, 
leveling it at Tony. JUNE(screams 
and instinctively runs at Jor, her 
arms upraised, to come between him 
and Tony, but he catches her with 
his left arm—though not before her 
purpose is evident. EArt starts 
back, covering his eyes with his fore- 
arm. 

Tony (in a tone of sharp, quick com- 
mand).—Joe, for once I let you shoot 
somebody else! Dees time you can 
shoot dat man on de steps! 

Jor (delighted)—Can I? 

— leaps to his feet. 

ony.—No! Shoot in de air! 

[Joe fires straight upward, and, at the 
sound of the loud explosion, drops 
the pistol in horror. 

Tony (gently, to JuNe).—You t’ink I 
train dat man so bad I let ’im shoot 
somebody? What for you cry? 

June.—I’m so frightened. 

Tony.—For me? (She nods, and he 
turns to JORNY, exultantly:) Mr. Jorny, 
I guess I lose dat bet; you treat me 

ritty bad, but, by Goll’! you got a 
ired girl she treat me like a angel! 


Act Four 


HE light is of rose and amber, 
es it is near sunset. 

Tony leans against the hurdy- 
gurdy, holding one end of JuNe’s dis- 
carded chain of flowers in his hand, 
but he is not looking at it. He is looking 
thoughtfully at the ground where lies 
a cap pistol which Joe has dropped. 

There is a distant sound of the church 
organ and of voices singing a hymn. 
Ear. comes out of the door of Jorny’s 
house decisively, very serious: Tony’s 
attitude does not change. 


EFari.—lI guess you got him pretty 
near all in; he’s scared to death. Well, 


I expect it’s about a tie between him 
and me which has acted the bigger 
skunk. Darned if I don’t like him 
better ’n I did, though. Anyway, I’ve 
found out he’s human. (Swallowing:) 
I s’pose, you’re goin’ to give him the 
limit? (Tony nods solemnly.) Me, too? 

Tony (looks at him; approaches him; 
speaks with slow significance).—Dat won’ 
be so bad for you—some way! 

Ear (bracing himself ).—Well, if you 
do, I guess I deserve it. It’s pretty hard 
on the old folks—and Avalonia. About 
him, I guess it “ll be pretty hard on ’em 
all. 

Tony (grimly).—Yes, somet’ing like 
dees, dat’s pretty ’ard on de ’ard people! 

EARL (sighing) .—Well—I guess he’s 
in there tryin’ to get somebody to talk 
to you about it that can do it better ’n 
I can. 

[He returns into Jorny’s house. Jor 
appears, leading Capitano by a rope 
halter. 

Jor.—Tony, I bet Capitano’s got bet- 
ter sense than some people give him 
credit fer. (Knowingly:) Yes, sir, there’s 
plenty crazier ’n what he is! Yes, sir! 

Tony (not moving).—Joe— 

— you feel well, Tony? 
ony.—I am as ’appy as a automo- 

bile ’earse. 

— don’t know how they feel. 
ony.—Dey feel like me. Joe, pretty 

soon dose people goin’ to come from 
dat church, an’ I’m goin’ to ’ave one 
littla talk weet dem, an’ den, Joe, you 
an’ Capitano an’ me, we got to take to de 
road again—an’ I—I t’ink I ask you: Wot 
am I goin’ to do w’en I feel so bad? 

Jor (scratching his head—-then he looks 
important).—You mean you want to ast 
my advice? Well, you come to the 
right place fer that, Tony! 

Tony. —Yes, sir; all my life w’en I 
do somet’ing wot got so much good 
sense to it, nine.time’ out o’ fourteen | 
am wrong. But I bet if Capitano tell me 
wot to do I ack all ri’! 

Jor.—Are you goin’ to ast him, too? 
You’ re goin’ to ast me first, ain’t you? 

Tony.—Well, I don’ wan’ to ’urt no- 
body’ feeling! 

[He waves his hand deferentially toward 

Capitano. 

Well, suppose I know a lady an’ she 

like a young man pretty well; an’ may- 


hs, 
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be—after I do somet’ing—Well, maybe 
dey get— 

OE (excitedly).—I know! 
Tony.—Wot you know? 
Jor.—It’s Lady Godiva an’ the King 

of Arkinsaw. I knowed ’em both at— 
at that place I run away from. They 
was always talkin’ about gittin’ married, 
but them doctors wouldn’t let ’em. 
Ain’t that who it is, Tony? Are they 
goin’ to git married? 


I know! 


Tony.—Miss June Ramsey an’ dat 
yo ng— 
Joe.—J mean Lady Godiva an’ the 


King. Are they? 

Tony.—Joe, I’m only a ’urdy-gurdy 
man: I don’ know a king; I don’ even 
know de King of Arkansaw! (He goes 

Capitano.) Well, ’e won’ tell me. 
Wot you say, poppa? You speak to 
your son; tell im ‘ow to be’ave. By 
Goll’! ’¢ ain’ goin’ to tell me, Joe! ’E 
is fraid somebody say I’m as smart as 
‘im! Well, ’e is wrong to be ’fraid; 
nobody say it. 

[He hands Capitano’s water-bucket to 
Jor. 

Jor.—Come on, Capitano. 

Tony.—You forget somet’ing, Joe. 
o£.—Huh? 

Tony (picking up the cap pistol).— 
"Ere. You leaf dees wair you drop ’er 
’alf an ’our ago. 

[He tosses it to Jor. Jor jumps back 
from it with an exclamation of fear 
and it falls to the ground. 

Jor.—lI don’ want it! I throwed my 
other one away. Didn’t you hear the 
noise that one made you let me shoot in 
the air? Hurt my ears; I wouldn’t 
touch one again fer a hunderd dollars! 
No, sir! 

|He leads Capitano away. 

Tony.—By Goll’! now I don’ ’ave to 
get kill’ sixty-eighty time a day. I 
guess maybe | live to be ole man. 

|Sighing, he picks up some of the loose 
flowers on the ground and drops them 
in the wagon. JUNE comes from 
Jorny’s house. She wears her hat 
and carries a small bundle wrapped 
in @ newspaper. 

June = (timidly). — Mister — Mister 
Tony— 

Tony (gravely). —Miss June Ramsey, 
you don’ say “Meesterr Capitano” to 
‘im. No; dat ’urt ’is feeling! Well, wot 
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for you say “‘Meesterr Tony” to me? 
I am as good a man as dat donk’! You 
call ’im Capitano—an’ littla wile ago 
you call’ me “Tony,” too. 

JuNE (without coquetry).—Did 
like that? 

Tony.—Whatever you call me, well, 
anyway, I get to ’ear de soun’ of your 
voice. I like it if you call me a devil! 

June (looking at him thoughifully).— 
You do like me, then? 

[Tony ts struck dumb by this question; 
he stares at her; then, turning, goes and 
sits on the wagon, making a gesture 
toward her as if to bid her depart. 

June (perplexed).—Well, you didn’t 
answer. Do you? 

Tony.—Yes. 

June.—Then I want to ask you some- 


you 


thing. Tony, what are you going to do 
to him? 
Tony.—Ha! 


I am ia give you a 
fron’ seat for dat show! 
June.—I guess he deserves it, after 
what he tried to do to you— 
Tony.—Do not’ing to me! Poof! 
Wair I been live in New York if dey wan’ 
to get you, dey get you! Dees crazy 
trick ’e try to play me—wot I care? 
wil is *most crazy, I guess. 
ony.—Den Joe better get ’im some 
oat. ’E won’ get a better cure from me! 
June (timidly).—He says if 1 could 
et you to let him off he’d do somep’m 
br you. 
Tony (scornfully).—Wot can’e do? 
June (faltering).—An’ he said he’d do 
something—for me. 
Tony.—’E say ’e goin’ to make it so 
you stay ’ere like before? 
ssa I didn’t ask him that. 
‘ONY (with passionate vehemence).- 
Den ’e don’ talk to me! Dees two 
family, dey ’ad a gran’ time weet you. 
Well, now ’tis de time dose two family 
get to know somet’ing about demsel’! 
One family dey got dat ole man wot say 
“twenty- -four ’our” to you, an’ de min- 
ister’ family, dey got dat young man— 
June (in distress)—But you're not 
going to tell them about Earl! 
Tony.—If dey know ’e was de man 
weet you, dat young lady she don’ 
speak to ’im! Maybe—maybe dat ain’ 
so bad for you, Miss June Ramsey? 
June.—It wouldn’t make him like me 


if you did that. 
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Tony.—Aha, it don’ need somet’ing 
to make ’im, I bet you! 

June. —If he would like me, I 
wouldn’t want you to do it. I been 
thinkin’—I guess I been thinkin’ more 
to-day than I ever did in all the rest o’ 
my life. One thing I thought of: if 
you'd been in his place you wouldn’t ’a’ 
let me lie for you—you wouldn’t ’a’ 
cared what they did to you. 

Tony (with a dolorous chuckle).—Eef 
I been in ’is place! 

June (tremulously).—I—I let him— 
kiss me a couple o’ times, maybe. 

Tony (lightly).—I guess so! 

|\He turns away. 

June.—He didn’t do it because he 
thought much of me. 

Tony.—’E din’? (Absently he gives 
the handle of the hurdy-gurdy an abrupt 
turn, bringing forth an unfinished shriek 
of notes; he smiles ruefully, shaking his 
head. Then, with a grunt of angry 
laughter:) Well, Joe is crazy, an’ 
Meesterr Jorny is crazy, an’ I’m crazy, 
an’ Capitano ’e is a jackass—but dat 
young man, ’e is de wors’ of all! 

[He tosses up both arms in despair of 
Earu’s intelligence, and then, picking 
up the stool, places it in the wagon. 

eS you getting ready to go? 

‘ony.—Soon as i do wot I say. 

edhe = are you going? 

‘ony (smiling)—Ha! she’s a long 
road. We ’elp Capitano—push an’ pull 
—ah, she ain’ so ’ard! Nine o’clock to- 
night Capitano an’ Joe an’ me, we are 
at a farm-’ouse, eight mile on de road 
to Silvertown. We sleep at dat farm- 
*ouse—aha, dose are fine people! I 
show you. (He takes a cardboard box 
from the wagon, and, opening it, displays 
a large, new doll.) Aha! every year I 
bring somet’ing for one littla girl at dat 
farm-’ouse; I bet she ’as been ask ’er 
mamma t’oussan’ time’ w’en Tony come! 
I been over dees road so many time— 
you woo’n’ guess ’ow many frien’ I got! 
(He puts the doll away.) But ’tis de las’ 
time. Settembre I am on de beega boat 
for Sorrent’; an’ Joe an’ Capitano, dey 

oin’ to work in de mandareen grove for 
asters Antonio Cameradonio, dat’s me! 
oe, Can I go with you? 
ony.—Wot you say? 

June.—Can I go with you to-night? 

Can I go with you—as far as Silvertown? 





Tony.—Wot for? 

June.—Listen: This morning they 
made me feel as if | was bad —I didn’t 
let on much, I guess, but they hurt me— 
(breaking down suddenly:)—oh, they 
hurt me awful bad, Tony— 

Tony (with an ominous gesture toward 
the two houses).—In a littla wile! 

June.—I didn’t have any self-respect 
left, but after the way you treated me— 
as if I was all right, and you liked me— 
why, I saw it wasn’t so—and it made 
some o’ my pride come back to me. It 
was you gave it back to me—an’ she said 
if | talked to you again I couldn’t stay 
in their house to-night. Well, I am 
talkin’ to you—an’ I want her to know 
it—so I got to go. 

Tony.—Not much you don’! 

unE.—No. I got my pride back, 
an’ I wouldn’t stay if they asked me. 
I don’t want him to give me a railroad 
ticket, either. I’m strong; I don’t mind 
walkin’—but if I was sick, I wouldn’t 
take it! And I don’t want you to tell 
about Earl, for the same reason. (Pas- 
sionately:) 1 don’t want anything from 
any of em! 

ony.—Dey are goin’ to take it all 
back! 

June.—No! I didn’t behave right 
toward Avalonia, to let her man run 
after me. I want to make that up— 

Tony.—I care not’ing for dat! 

June.—What pride i got makes me 
want to treat them better’n they treated 
me. That man in there’s been beggin’ 
me pretty near on his knees to get you 
to let him off; and I do ask you to. If 
you go ahead an’ do what you say you 
will, it’s just ruin for all of ’em, an’ it’s 
a good deal better for just one to clear 
out an’ be done with it. I’m all ready. 
I just want you to let me go with you 
as far as Silvertown. 

Tony (vehemently)—No! You don’ 
’ave to go. Now, you ’ave ask me; you 
’ave treat dem better dan dey treat you. 
You ’ave done all you could; but dat 
make no change in me; dey are goin’ to 


pay! 

a mustn’t do it. They are 
good people; I’ve lived with ’em a long 
while, an’ nearly all the time they been 
kind to me, all of ’em. It’s only when 
you do something they don’t under- 
stand that they’re so hard. I never 
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want to see any of ’em again, but I’m 
sorry for’em. Even Mr. Jorny, he just 
got in a bad fix an’ that made him try 
to do a wicked thing. Can’t you forgive 
him for it? 

Tony (with great spirit).—For try to 
make Joe shoot a real ’ole in me? Ha, 
[ laugh! No, you are rm’; dey are not 
bad people; nobody is bad—only asleep. 
So dees people, dey are asleep—an’ I am 
goin’ to wake dem up! (He looks to- 
ward the church.) Ha! Now you are goin’ 
to see! 

June (urgently).—I heard all you said 
to Mr. Jorny. If you meant what you 
said—about me—you won't do it. 

Tony (breathing hard).—Dat’s w’y I 
will doit! (She starts to speak, but checks 
herself as he begins to turn the handle of 
the hurdy-gurdy; “Toreador” sounds 
loudly. Tony assumes his professional 
manner, smiling and claiming largess by 
gesture; he begins his chant:) 


Oh, de pic-picka-pic-picka-picador! 
An’ de tor-torea-tor-torea-toreador— 


Tessess, tessess, please?. You give a 
nick’ for a pritty music, Chief P’lice? 
GEORGE (coming in rapidly).—That 
ain’t no hymn! I don’t need no warrant 
this time—I got you now! 
Tony.—Tessess, you please? Some- 
body give a one dime for a pritty music? 


Eef de bool ’ad a gun, 
You would see a littla fun— 


GeEorGE (shouting).—You come with 
me or I'll telephone an’ git the whole 
force out here fer you! 

[He is about to lay hands upon Tony. 
Mrs. Jorny and AVALONIA appear 
from the direction of the church, and, 
behind them, WatpoLe and Mrs. 
Wapote. Minnie follows, with 
the baby-carriage. 

June.—Don’t you touch him! 

GeorGE (fiercely).—Why not? 
— You ask Mr. Jorny why not! 
ONY (‘ropping the handle, he swings 
up truculently to Gesnesi-—2 play wot 
I like ’cause I like! She’s mi’; your 
boss don’ let you touch me. 

Georce.—I want to know why he 
won't! 

Tony.—I tol’ you ’cause’e ain’ goin’ 
to face me in dat court-room. 
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GeorGE (harshly, to the others).—He’s 
been a-hintin’ things like this all day, 
and it looks— 

Tony.—Yes. 
tell! 

Wa.poL_e.—What have 
tell? 

Tony.—To you, firs’! Las’ night I 
play de ’urdy-gurdy in dat place wair 
you an’ dees man come. Dji’n’ you ’ear 
no ’urdy-gurdy w’en you make to spy 
t’roo dat window? 

GEorGE.—Yes, we did. We heard it. 

Tony.—Well, ’twas me an’ Joe. I 
see dees laydee in dat place, don’ I? So 
did you—but you di’n’ see dat man wot 
meet ’er an’ dance weet ’er. J did! / 
see im! J know ’im eef I see ’im again, 
don’ I? 

WaALPoLe.—Yes. 

Tony.—So! You make a remember 
for one minute you say I do know ’im. 
Now, I tell you some more—all of you— 
(to GEORGE:)—an’ you, you know w’y 
your boss ain’ let you touch me? I tell 
you: in New York, one day dees year | 
fin’ a man wot ’as been dead drunk in a 
saloon; ’e ’as been weet bad people, 
men an’ women, an’ some of ’is money 
’e give dem, de res’ of it dey rob ’im. 
Is watch gone, ’e got no coat, no ’at; 
’e is in de dirt! I saw ’im, an’ if I see 
’im again, I know ’im, don’ I? 

Georce.—Well, what of it? 

Tony (to WALPOLE).—You, wot show 
such a col’ ’eart to dees girl, de man wot 
dance weet ’er las’ night, ’tis your son! 
An’ de man I foun’ in de gutter in New 
York, ’e was your boss, Meesterr Jorny, 
de mayor of dees town, Avalonia! 

[There is a general outcry of fear and 

rage. 

Mrs. Wacpo.te.—Ear!! 
You don’t believe it, Jesse! 


Now I ’int no more. | 


you got to 


He’s crazy! 


Watpote.—It couldn’t be! Earl’s a 
good boy! 
Mrs. Jorny.—It ain’t so. Pa’s the 


best man on earth. 

Ava.tonia.—George, why do you let 
him tell such lies? 

GEORGE (shouting at Tony).—You 
better try an’ prove it! 

Tony (to WALPOLE).—Wair was your 
son las’ night? Was ’e at ’ome? 

Mrs. Wa.pote (huskily).—He went 
to Silvertown—he said so! 

Tony (to Georce).—De man I tell 
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you I saw, dat was de six’ of April! 
Wair was Meesterr Jorny on de six’ of 
April? 

[Mrs. Jorny clutches AVALONIA, both 
staring in horror at Tony. 

Georce.—Well, that don’t prove it! 

Tony.—Ha! dey ’ear me—an’ if it is 
not so, w’y don’ dey speak? 

Georce.—Well, they’ve got to. I'll 
say this: they’ll have to answer you 
now. 

Tony.—Answer me? All dey can do 
is “ide. 

[EARL steps quickly out of the door of 
Jorny’s house and stands upon the 
porch. 

Earv.—l’m not hiding. 

Mrs. Watpote. — Earl, this man 

says— 

WaLpoLe.—Wait! 

Ear (calling into the house).—Mr. 
Jorny, it’s better for you to come. 

[Jonny comes slowly out of the door 
and stands beside Kanu. Their bear- 
ing is that of two condemned men try- 
ing to keep a brave front while waiting 
for the trap to be sprung beneath 
them. Their two families look from 
them to Tony in agony. 

Watpote (his voice shaking).—You 
both heard what this man has been say- 
ing. (He turns immediately to Tony.) 
These two gentlemen are standing be- 
fore you now. You look at them and 
think what you have to say. Do you 
still bring the charge that my son is the 
man you saw with June Ramsey, and 
that Mr. Jorny is the man you saw in 
New York? Are these the two? 

[Tony stares fixedly at Eart and 
Jorny. 

a (in a low voice).—Tony— 
ALPOLE (harshily).—Are these the 

two men you mean? 

Tony (struggling with many agitations, 
he utters a choked outcry).—Ah! dat 
yo’ng man—I make one mistake; I 
never saw ’1m before! ’E was not there! 
(He pauses for one sharp breath.) But 
dat ole man, dat man— (He points 
vengefully at JORNY; then, gasping, strikes 
his breast and cries out:) 1 got a dam’ 
fool inside o’ me! I never saw dat ole 
man before in my life! Dat is one more 
mistake I make; I don’ know ’im—it 
was some one else! I am de bigges’ 
fool in dees worl’! 





[Furious with himself, he swings down 
to the hurdy-gurdy, making a sullen, 
angry gesture to Jor. JOE comes, 

and 7 push the wagon away. 

Mrs. ALPOLE (gasping with ;e- 

lief).—I knew it wasn’t Earl! 

Mrs. Jorny.—Oh! I—I was so fright- 

ened, pa! 

[Faint, she sinks down on the steps of 
the porch, clinging to JonNyY’s hand. 

ge (tenderly, his voice tremulous).— 

Why, ma, it’s all right! 

Mrs. —_ (struggling for breath). 

I never fainted yet, but this time— 
[They all gather solicitously about her. 
Jorny.—No, no, ma! There’s noth- 

ing to be worried about new. It’s all 

over. It was just a mistake. 

Wa cpo.e.—That’s all it was. Every- 

thing’s all right, Mrs. Jorny. 

Georce.—She ain’t to faint. 

(To Earu and Jorny:) Wri, that feller 

was honest enough, anyway. When he 

seen it wasn’t you he says so. 

[Minnie laughs cheerfully and takes 
the baby into the house, crooning to it. 

ree (calls in a gentle voice). hg ? 

Tony comes to her, Capitano’s halier 
dangling from his arm. His face is 
tragic. 

Mrs. Jorny (shrilly).—June Ramsey, 

you come away from that man! 

a her alone! 

Rs. Jorny.—I won’t ‘low her to— 

(et kad oe Come here. 

His family and Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
POLE and Eart gather about him 
among the shrubberies. Jorny, 
standing in the center of the group, 
begins to talk in a low voice. It has 
grown much darker, and the group is 
seen dimly. A lamp has been lit in 
the WaLPoLes’ house, and now one is 
lighted in a window of | the Jornys’ 
house. A rosy glow lingers where 
Tony stands with JUNE in the street. 

Tony (in a strangled voice).—Miss 

June Ramsey, wot you wan’? 

- at are you goin’ to do? 
ONY Sedetibi- Ton see—we ‘itch 

up Capitano. 

June.—I meant: What you goin’ to 

do about me? 

Tony (turning to lean against a tree; 

he is agonized).—Ah, wot for you speak 

to me? 


June.—Why shouldn’t I? 
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Tony (bitterly).—W’en I wan’ to say 
dose are de two men, I can’t say wot I 
wan’ to! I fail! 

June.—You didn’t fail—with me. 

Tony.—Ah, I was goin’ take care of 
you agains’ dose people! 

June.—Won’t you take care of me as 
far as Silvertown? I got to go some- 


where. Wouldn’t that family at the 
farm-house let me stay there to-night, 
too? 

Tony.—Yes. 


|But he does not speak the word aloud. 

June (tremulously, her voice low, but she 
looks at him).—Listen, Tony: I told 
you he said he’d do something for me if 
I could get you to let him off. He said 
I could go with you and nobody would 
try to stop me. They haven’t any 
right to, he said. And he said he’d tell 
them you were a good man—and would 
take care of me—if you\took me with 
you. Well, you did let him off, and 
he’s tellin’ *em you’re a good man. (She 
lifts her bundle toward him.) Won’t you— 

ut my bundle—in your wagon, Tony? 
te s all I got. 

[Tony does not take it; he lays his fin- 
ger on his lips, and AvVALoNia’s 
voice is heard; Junr’s extended arms 
sink. Avavonta has detached herself 
from the group. 

Ava.tonia (softly, in a clear voice).— 
Wouldn’t you like to go for a little walk, 
Earl? 

|He comes to her; she takes his arm, 
leaning close to him, and they go out, 
obviously lovers. 

Tony.—Look. 

June (tremulously).—I don’t care. 

Tony.—Wot you do at Silvertown? 

June.—Why, maybe—I’d try to get 
you to—let me go on with you from 
there. 

Tony.—Wot you say? W’y, you don’ 
know— 

June.—I could help—I could cook 
for you—I could help push the wagon. 

Tony (roughly).—You can’t touch it! 

June.—Won’t you take me? (He 
stares at her, incredulously.) I iceuiinad 
Mr. Jorny you would. Aren’t you go- 
ing to take me, Tony? 


Tony (in a@ voice of wonder, 
stricken).—By Goll’! I win dat 
Look wot ’e give me! 

Joe (calling from a little distance).— 
All ready, Tony! 

[Moonlight falls upon the street. Among 
the shrubberies near the house it is 
dark; and the figures there are al- 
most, but not quite, invisible. Mrs. 
Jonny appears for a moment in the 


awe- 


bet! 


light. 
Mrs. Jorny (deeply moved).—Good- 
by, June. I—TI hope you'll be all right. 


[Weeping, she goes into the house. 

OE (calling again).—Tony? 
lony.—You come. 

GeEorGE (calling from the darkness, 
cheerfully).—Hay! I guess you might 
play us a tune now! 

Tony (awe-stricken).—Play? We are 
goin’ to play all de way to Silvertown 
an’ after dat, all de way to Sorrent’ in 
Eetalie! Come, you Joe! 

[The hurdy-gurdy sounds bravely in 
““Onward, Christian Soldiers.” It 
comes on, Joe walking beside it, and 
the light falls strongly upon it, show- 
ing that it is trimmed with flowers and 
Capitano crowned with a wreath 
made of the “‘chain.” JuNe lifts the 
bundle toward Tony. 

JuNE (weeping). — Maybe — it’s too 

heavy. 

Tony (with infinite gentleness and re- 
assurance).—Eef she weigh ten t’ousan’ 
poun’ I wan’ to carry ’er! 

[He puts it in the breast of his coat. 
He places his left hand against the 
hurdy-gurdy, to help Capitano by 
pushing it; then, looking at JUNE, ex- 
tends his right hand to her. She is 
still for one moment, then she comes 
to him with supreme confidence, her 
hand extended to take his. “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” sounds jubilant- 
ly; the wagon moves. Tony all the 
while leads JUNE by the right hand, 
yet bends his strength to the weight 
of the hurdy-gurdy, and in that atti- 
tude of labor he goes down the street 
in the moonlight, with JUNE and JOE 
and Capitano, and the music grows 
faint and is heard no more. 


[CURTAIN] 








The Prophet From America 


BY M. E. 





VEN an imaginative 
an American, | suppose, 
“~~ must find it very hard 
fy to form anything like 
» a just idea of the tre- 
Zw mendous adventure in- 
Rs volved in the act of 
immigration. Che alien in our midst is 
too elusive an object for satisfactory 
study. He changes too rapidly. But 
yesterday he was a solid citizen in his 
particular village of Sicily or Rumania, 
of a piece with his ancestral background, 
surrounded by friends and kindred, ap- 
parently rooted in his native soil. To- 
day he is adrift in a foreign world, mute 
and helpless and tragically ridiculous— 
a soul in purgatory, a human creature 
cut from its moorings, the most pitiable 
sight to be met on this earth. To- 
morrow? Who knows? To-morrow 
very probably you will find him a pros- 
perous citizen again, very earnestly de- 
voting himself to some strange, until 
recently undreamed-of, business, giving 
orders or taking them, even now per- 
haps a bit discordant against his new 
setting, and, except for one or two well- 
hidden scars, none the worse for his 
translation. Who shall find the pa- 
tience to follow him in his tortuous 
career? 

What is surely most amazing is that 
he should have started out at all. Con- 
sidering the pangs of separation and the 
risks that warn and threaten him and 
beset his path, why, you might ask, 
should he want to emigrate? Ts it the 
dream of riches? Yes, in part. And the 
hope of freedom? Without a doubt. 
But these are general motives and re- 
mote. The far-flung clarion call of 
American Liberty and her promise of 
equal opportunity are the powerful lode- 
stones that draw all immigrants alike. 
There are more particular motives than 
these to spur him on. Even freedom 
and economic independence have a vary- 
ing meaning to individual aliens. Sta- 
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tion in life, and nationality, and age, all 
play their part in composing his mental 
picture of America. And, as in war, so 
also in emigration, there are always im- 
mediate causes as well as remote and 
general ones. 

I have myself been asked hundreds of 
times why I have come to America, 
and | trust that there was no malice in 
the question. As a rule, I have pointed 
to the usual reasons. I explained that 
at home in Vaslui, and in Rumania 
generally, there was very little oppor- 
tunity for a young man to make any- 
thing of himself. My parents had am- 
bitions for me which their clinging, 
hopeless poverty made impossible of 
attainment. And I was only a child of 
sixteen, and I longed for the great 
world with its rich prizes and its still 
richer adventures. My soul was thrilled 
with the dream of conquest and the 
pious hope of delivering my family from 
want and oppression. But while all 
this is true, it was not the whole truth. 
In fact, I quite omitted from my ac- 
count the most vital, because it was the 
most direct, cause of my migration. 

The remainder of the truth is that in 
the year of my departure from Vaslui 
America had become, as it were, the 
fashionable place to go to. Hitherto it 
had been but a name, and by no means 
a revered name. But suddenly America 
had flashed upon our consciousness and 
fanned our dormant souls to flames of 
consuming ambition. All my relatives 
and all our neighbors—in fact, every- 
body who was anybody—had either 
gone or was going to New York. I call 
it New York, but you as Americans 
ought to be informed that the correct 
spelling is Nev-York, as every refined 
person in Vaslui knows. 

I did not, then, as you see, come alone 


to America. I came with the rest of 


the population of Vaslui. And Vaslui 
was merely a sort of scouting-party, to 
be followed directly by the main army. 
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It has probably been forgotten in this 
country, if indeed it was generally noted 
at the time, that about the year 1900 
there was what, to my eyes, appeared 
to be a national migration from Ru- 
mania to New York, a migration which, 
to the inhabitants of Vaslui, seemed lit- 
erally to include well-nigh the whole 
Rumanian race. 

What had so suddenly raised the 
prestige of New York among the Vas- 
luianders and the Moldavian traveling 
public generally I am in an excellent 
position to relate, for it so happened 
that the principal agent in this grand 
scheme of advertising among us the 
attractions of New York was a not dis- 
tant relative of my own. I am well 
aware that such services as his ought not 
to go unrewarded, and | know that al- 
ready your curiosity about his identity 
is getting the better of you, but until 
a committee of representative New- 
Yorkers assures me of its appreciation 
of mine and my countrymen’s patron- 
age, | feel in honor bound to respect my 
kinsman’s modesty and to guard his 
secret. Meantime you shall know him 
by the name of Couza. Couza is a royal 
Rumanian cognomen, and my relative, 
whether by divine gift or by his own 
assumption, had an unmistakable royal 
air, at least while he was in Vaslui. 

Couza, then, put in an appearance in 
our town during the winter of 1899, 
after an absence in America of some 
fourteen years. For months before, if 
you had put your ear to the ground, you 
might have heard the distant rumble of 
his approach, and Vaslui held not only 
its ear to the ground, but its breath. 
It seemed to us that our life had been 
hitherto dull and common, but that at 
last it was to be tipped with glory and 
romance. Couza’s brother Jacob be- 
came overnight the first citizen of the 
town, and this reflected glory was shared 
by all our family. Those daily letters 
that Jacob received were inquired after 
by the whole community. They be- 
came, in the truest sense, Vaslui’s first 
newspaper, for they contained the only 
intelligence we cared to hear about. 
Now he was embarking at Nev-York, 
and now he had landed at Havre. A 
long succession of bulletins reported 
him at the various capitals and great 
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cities of Europe. He was coming, com- 
ing, coming. The air was growing too 
thick for respiration. On the street, in 
the market, at the synagogue, we kept 
asking one another the one question, 

“When will he arrive?” 

At last the long-awaited telegram 
flashed over us. It was a terrible dis- 
appointment to me personally. For 
weeks I had been training in the boys’ 
chorus which was to welcome the guest 
on his arrival. And now, at the last 
moment, he had cold-bloodedly decided 
to come in on the midnight train. The 
choral reception had, therefore, to be 
abandoned. Vaslui must content itself 
with a mere representative committee 
of citizens and restrain its pent-up en- 
thusiasm as best it might till the mor- 
row. I have a very vivid recollection of 
that night of Couza’s arrival, for, al- 
though I| was deprived of a direct share 
in the reception, I had a partial reward 
for my disappointment in the reflected 
splendor that fell upon me through my 
father. He, being one of the guest’s 
family, was chosen a member of the 
welcoming committee; and toward two 
o'clock in the morning he burst into the 
house trailing clouds of glory from his 
rare experience. We had been tossing 
about for several intolerable hours, won- 
dering whether he ever would get back. 
No sooner did we hear his key in the 
door than we leaped up in our beds and 
greeted him with a chorus of inquiry 
that nearly frightened him. 

“Is he here?” we yelled all together. 

“Is he? Well, I should say so!” 
father cried, breathlessly, and still in 
the dark. 

Then followed things amazing. For 
hours that seemed like brief moments we 
sat agape, listening to a detailed account 
of the arrival and a somewhat bewilder- 
ing word-picture of the personage him- 
self. 

“You should see the old boy,” my 
parent began. “It seems only like yes- 
terday when I used to see him in these 
very streets, a slouchy, unprepossessing 
youngster, with his toes out at his gap- 
ing boot-tips, carrying heavy cans of 
milk around for his mother. Remember, 
mamma, he used to leave us our liter 
every morning at the door? Ah, this 
Nev-York must be a wonderful place. 
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Why, I did not know him at all when 
he stepped off the car, not until Jacob 
rushed up to him and was followed by 
the whole cheering lot of us. At first 
I thought he was a rov (rabbi), he is 
so large and stout and dignified. He 
wore a long, black frock-coat and a high 
hat—just the kind that Reb Sander 
wears on Saturdays at the services. 
But when I got up nearer to him I 
noticed that he was clean - shaven. 
Would you believe it? He did not even 
have a mustache. I never saw so many 
trunks and bags in all my life as they 
unloaded for him. And jewelry! He 
had diamonds in his cravat and brilliants 
on his fingers, and a magnificent gold 
chain from which hung a great locket 
stuck full of more diamonds. He is a 
millionaire, if ever there was one in 
America.” 

This was very exciting and altogether 
astonishing in many ways. It suddenly 
revealed America to us in a new light. 
For you must not suppose that we were 
so ignorant as never to have heard of 
the place at all. The name Nev-York 
was, indeed, quite new, and we admired 
father a good deal for throwing it so 
glibly into his account. But then you 
could not expect us to know the whole 
map of America in detail. Of America, 
however, we had heard considerable on 
several occasions. Whenever a Vaslui- 
ander went into bankruptcy, and when- 
ever a soldier wearied of the discipline 
and deserted, it was bruited abroad that 
he had “run away to America.” There 
was a female beggar in the town whom 
mother always singled out for special 
kindnesses. I used to wonder about 
her, until one day I learned that she had 
once been a well-to-do mistress of a home 
of her own, but that her husband had 
tired of her and escaped to America. 
I had thus come to think of the place as 
a city of refuge, an exile which men fled 
to only in preference to going to prison. 

I had heard of people going to Vienna 
and Germany and Paris, and even to 
England for business or pleasure, but 
no one, to my knowledge, had ever gone 
to America of his own free will. And 
of those who went, considering the cir- 
cumstances of their departure, none ever 
returned to tell us what it was like, any 
more than if they had gone to the other 


world. In fact, a person gone to Amer- 
ica was exactly like a person dead. 
That was why, on those rare occasions 
when a family followed its breadwinner 
to that distant land, the whole com- 
munity turned out and marched in slow 
time to the station, and wept loudly and 
copiously, and remembered the unfortu- 
nates in its prayer on the next Saturday. 

I said that no one had ever returned 
from America. But there was one ex- 
ception; and I mention it here because 
the individual was destined to become 
the villain in the piece which I am here 
transcribing. It was commonly gos- 
siped in Vaslui that Itza Baer, who was 
hand in glove with officialdom and 
whom every one feared and flattered as 
a notorious informer, had years before 
returned from America, where he must 
have had a stormy and ignominious 
career, because, whenever anybody vent- 
ured to ask him about it, he would 
merely say that he preferred to serve his 
term than to live a dog’s life in exile, 
and forthwith change the subject. 

This Itza Baer was at first decidedly 
friendly to the news of Couza’s coming. 
When the time arrived he even went so 
far as to consent to serve on the com- 
mittee, and at the station he was, ac- 
cording to father’s report, one of the 
first to greet the arrival. Father went 
into circumstantial detail in his account 
of this historic greeting. He said that 
the rest of the committee drew back a 
step and stood around in solemn awe 
while the two Americans exchanged 
compliments in English. But the odd 
thing was that Itza Baer ever after had 
an ironical smile about his lips and an 
impish twinkle in his eye when referring 
to that English conversation. He was 
never seen speaking to Couza again, 
except at the Temple on the Saturday 
following the event. A mysterious cold- 
ness seemed to have developed between 
the two men almost from the start; 
and when Vaslui fell down on its knees 
and worshiped Couza as the great man 
he was, Itza Baer’s jealousy—for jeal- 
ousy is what it was—turned into whis- 
pered threats at first, and finally into 
open hostility. 

On the morrow after the arrival I 
saw him. I saw him on the first of 


those impressive progresses which were 
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to become a regular, but not a common, 
sight in the daily life of our town for 
the next fortnight. He was riding slowly 
in a droshka, smiling happily, and bow- 
ing unpretentiously to the populace. 
The streets were lined with craning, 
round-eyed, tiptoeing V asluianders, open- 
mouthed peasants, and gayly attired 
holiday visitors from neighboring towns 
who, having heard of the glory that 
had come to Vaslui, had driven in in 
their ox-carts and dog-carts to partake 
of it. I have sometimes seen the king 
ride in state through these same streets, 
and have heard the throng shouting, 

“ Traiasca Regele!”’ But this occasion 
was not boisterous, but dignified and 
solemn. Vaslui seemed too full for idle 
noisemaking. It seemed to feel that 
while the king was no doubt a fine fel- 
low and all that, he had not come all 
the way from Nev-York, he had not 
brought with him any dozen trunks, he 
did not speak English, and wear dia- 
monds, and dress in a different frock- 
coat every day. Quite the contrary: 
the king had on the same uniform every 
time he came to Vaslui. He was, after 
all, a sort of exaggerated army officer 
with an unnecessary amount of gold lace 
and other trappings about his person. 
He, like all military folk, might care for 
show and shouts. But an American 
millionaire was not a clown or a bear to 
be clapped at. 

Why, he was the most modest and 
the simplest of men. Any other man of 
his great wealth would have put on airs 
and gone to the Hotel Regal, the ex- 
clusive stopping-place in Vaslui for all 
mere aristocrats. Instead, he went to 
his brother’s home and unassumingly 
shared the humble quarters of his fam- 
ily. That appeared to be his way. 
Whatever was good for one man was 
good enough for every man. He never 
spoke of his wealth; indeed, he looked 
embarrassed and uncomfortable when- 
ever the subject was alluded to. He 
positively disliked to talk about himself 
in any fashion. 

He let his actions speak for him and all 
that he represented, and from his ac- 
tions Vaslui was forced to draw the 
right conclusion. No one but a mill- 
ionaire could have behaved, for instance, 
as he behaved in the synagogue on the 


Saturday following his arrival. It was 
the usual custom for a distinguished 
guest to be honored with a reading of 
the Law, and it was expected from him, 
in turn, to make a suitable offering in 
return for the honor. But when the 
official reader paused for the donor to 
fill in the blank, Couza calmly and very 
distinctly said, ““One hundred and twen- 
ty-five francs,” and looked modestly 
about at the astounded faces of the 
congregation. That donation simply 
transcended our imagination. The high- 
water mark until that day and for years 
past had been recorded by Eliezer Kauf- 
man, the wealthy merchant, now dead, 
who had once in an extravagant mo- 
ment subscribed five francs; and the 
old men in Vaslui still talked of it in 
awed tones. A hundred and twenty-five 
francs! Why, even when crops were 
bumpers, a grain merchant could garner 
no more than that in a month. The 
sum would bring a team of oxen, pay 
two years’ rent for a house in town, or 
very nearly buy a modest dwelling in 
the country. 

From that day on Vaslui became a 
changed town. Hitherto we had been 
content to gaze in abstracted admiration 
at the splendid phenomenon and the 
dim, romantic land that lay behind him. 
But now the shimmering apparition had 
become a solid reality. We had seen 
with our own eyes, and had heard with 
our own ears, the concrete thing that it 
meant to be an American millionaire, 
and Vaslui suddenly felt a vast ambition 
stirring in its galloping heart. Gone was 
the languor, the easy-going indifference, 
the resignation, the despair, that once 
dwelt in the lines of our faces. We be- 
came a bustling, seething, hopeful com- 
munity. A star had risen in heaven to 
lead us out of the wilderness. 

The very next day my tather took me 
by the hand and marched me straight 
up to great headquarters. He had 
done some deep thinking all night and 
had worked up an exceedingly clever 
scheme. At least I supposed it was 
clever until we reached our destination. 
I had been given only the broadest out- 
line of it, but I gathered from that that 
it was essentially a plan to induce Couza 
to take me to America with him when 
he returned, details to be worked out 
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later. When we got within a block of 
Cousin Jacob’s store my heart sank 
and father turned very pale. Here was 
a line of similarly clever fathers with 
equally shamefaced sons and daughters, 
extending from Jacob’s store in the 
front, all the way around the little 
circular park which was in the center 
of the shopping district; and another 
shorter column in the rear, starting from 
the back door and ending a block away 
at the gate of the court-house. The 
total effect was of two opposing armies 
struggling for the capture of Jacob’s 
store and the great prize within. And 
every father and son there claimed rela- 
tionship with Couza, and was ready, I 
suppose, to back it up with documentary 
evidence and a flourishing family tree. 
I had never realized that all of Vaslui 
belonged to my family. 

It was just at this time that the 
notorious Itza Baer entered upon the 
scene in real earnest. To the * at of 
Vaslui be it confessed that he had 
succeeded in gathering about him a very 
considerable following, and, strangely 
enough, among men who had hitherto 
been held in high esteem for their in- 
tegrity and shrewdness. It is at such 
stirring times as these that men go 
astray. When one or two of those whom 
Couza had felt obliged to discourage in 
their emigration plans chanced to speak 
of their disappointment, Itza Baer sug- 
gested that they might offer to share 
their first million with Couza in return 
for the passage across. He and his fol- 
lowers organized themselves into an 
anti-Couza committee, which” made 
ridiculous claims of seeking to save 
Vaslui, and in the end they very nearly 
succeeded in ruining the hope of the 
town. 

From the day of the great incident at 
the synagogue rumors of an infinite 
variety had gained currency regarding 
certain phases in Couza’s career in 
America. No one was able to trace 
them to their source, but they kept 
issuing with ever-increasing frequency 
and with the emphasis of unquestion- 
able truth. We tried to discuss them 
with Couza himself, but he could not 
be induced either to confirm or to deny 
them. He would simply smile con- 
fusedly and declare that everything 


was possible in New York. But at the 
end of that week a report of the most 
stupendous sort reached our ears. It 
was to the effect that our guest was not 
merely a millionaire, but that he held a 
very high government position in Amer- 
ica, something resembling a prefect or a 
minister. This time we besieged him 
and insisted on knowing the truth. For 
this news was no matter of personal 
glory for an individual. It revealed one 
side of that wonderful America that 
we had not thought of before. One 
could get rich, once in a while, even in 
Rumania. But that our people could 
not only vote, but be voted for and hold 
office in New York was a revelation of 
the most startling and inspiriting kind. 

This time, I say, we would not be put 
off with modest blushes. Couza, of 
course, tried to hedge about by admit- 
ting that people of our kind might be- 
come members of the Government, that 
religion in America was a private matter 
unconnected with politics, and that he 
had himself heard of an American Presi- 
dent by the name of Abraham (he could 
not remember his other name). But 
while all this was gratifying to a degree, 
Vaslui demanded to know the whole 
truth. Was it true that he himself was 
the prefect of New York? If it was, 
then nothing else mattered, because 
everything was as clear as day. Finally 
the conference ended in a compromise. 
Of the prefecture of New York he could 
by no means be persuaded to speak, 
but after long and cruel drilling and 
cross-examining he did confess that his 
visit to Vaslui was only a side-trip inci- 
dental to his commissions in Paris as a 
special representative of the American 
stant to the World’s Exposition 
and the Procés Dreyfus. 

After that confession Couza’s modesty 
dropped from him like a mask. Once 
his mouth had been forced open, he 
found great difficulty in closing it again 
until we knew as much about New York 
as he did, which is to say everything. 
He seemed eager now to make us realize 
how dull and circumscribed and enslav- 
ing was our existence in Rumania, and 
then point in contrast to the freedom 
and the wealth and the beauty of that 
city of God which was New York. 
There were many ways of getting rich 
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in America, he told us. People got paid, 
it seemed, even tor voting. A mere slip 
of a girl could earn fifty francs a week 
at making blouses. Girls, indeed, were 
not a burden there as they were in 
Vaslui. In America the richest young 
ladies earned their own living, fed and 
clothed themselves, and saved up the 
necessary dowry to get a husband with. 
In fact, girls were altogether an enviable 
asset to their parents. A man who had 
a half-dozen grown daughters, or even 
a skilful wife, could be independent and 
free for the rest of his natural life. 

One of the trunks that Couza had 
brought with him, we were to learn, was 
filled with American newspapers, and 
with their help he preached to us the 
gospel of New York. Seated on the 
divan in that vast room at the rear of 
his brother Jacob’s store which consti- 
tuted the family’s apartment, he would 
spread before him one of those extensive 
sheets and delight his open-mouthed 
callers with a message from the great 
world he had come from. I do not 
know what other people got out of those 
readings, but I myself was terribly ex- 
cited by them, so that for months after- 
ward I dreamed of nothing but ingenious 
murders and daring robberies committed 
in broad daylight by clean-shaven des- 

eradoes in frock-coats and silk hats. 
i conceived of New York as a brave, 
adventurous sort of place where life 
was a perilous business, but romantic 
for that very reason. 

Those American newspapers puzzled 
us considerably. We had expected that 
they would naturally be in English, but 
we discovered with surprise that for the 
most part they were printed in our own 
humble tongue. Couza laid great em- 
phasis, as was most natural, on the un- 
limited opportunities for earning money 
in New York, and to that end he invited 
our attention to the pages upon pages 
ot frantic appeals from America for 
every variety of help. It was vastly 
encouraging to hear him read those 
appeals and to know how badly we were 
wanted in America. But we were a little 
obtuse at times. We could not under- 
stand, for instance, why any one should 
want a dozen girls to keep on working 
at blouses day after day without end. 
What did a body want with so many 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 801.—50 
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waists, we asked our interpreter. But 
we got little satistaction in this regard. 
He seemed to delight in filling his mouth 
with those strange, long words that some- 
how got into every sentence and spoiled 
its meaning for us. And he showed, | 
thought, decided resentment at being 
interrupted with a request to explain. 
When my father asked to be told what 
was meant by a stenographer, Couza 
contented himself with pointing the 
moral as to the brutalizing effect of liv- 
ing in such a place as Vaslui, where 
grown men did not know the things that 
every child in New York knew. That 
was perhaps a bit hard on father, but 
even he could not help agreeing with 
Couza and hoping all the more deeply in 
consequence that his children at least 
might some day get out into the civilized 
world. 

If any proof were needed of Couza’s 
high character and noble interests, and 
if any effective means were to be found 
to silence the mean slurs of Itza Baer 
and his anti-Couza party, we got it in 
Couza’s constant references to educa- 
tion. He pointed with profound scorn 
to the inferiority of the Rumanian 
schools, and denounced our Government 
bitterly for forcing us to pay an annual 
tuition rate of thirty francs for each 

upil in the elementary schools. In 
eae York, it appeared, education was to 
be got altogether without cost, by Jew 
and Gentile alike, by day or by night. 
The Government of America not only 
did not exact charges for instruction; 
it compelled parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, and it begged grown-ups 
to come and be educated when their 
day’s work was over. Couza cited in- 
stances of young men of his acquaint- 
ance who had become doctors and law- 
yers, and of young women who had 
become teachers by studying at night 
and earning their living in the daytime. 
He had himself obtained his remarkable 
education in that way. 

After these sessions my father would 
come away flushed with enthusiasm and 
repeat, excitedly, “America is good, 
America is good!” He had long been 
cherishing the hope of making a doctcr 
of me, but he had not even succeeded in 
getting me into the public school. Every 
fall he would take me around from 
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No. 1 to No. 2, and always he would 


get the same answer: “No room.” I 
knew of hundreds of other cases like my 
own. There was nothing for us to do 
but to go to <i little private institutes 
and pay heavily for the scanty instruc- 
tion we got. Whee we reached the high- 
school stage matters got even worse. 
Vaslui did have a gymnasium, but a 
poor fellow had not a chance in the 
world of getting in. The tuition was 
high, the school was overcrowded, and 
it was necessary to have a certificate of 
graduation from a public school to be 
admitted. The nearest university was 
at Bucharest, and it would take a small 
fortune to go there and a very large one 
to make ends meet during the seven or 
eight years of instruction, supposing that 
one succeeded in getting in. pone had 
almost given up the idea in despair when 
America appeared in the nick of time to 
save the situation. 

Unhappily these glorious chats about 
America were to be cut short with tragic 
swiftness. Some of our townsfolk were 
too insistent about their own selfish in- 
terests, and kept pestering him with 
their requests to be taken to America. 
One night, I recall, the widow Shaindel 
came with her eight children and coaxed 
and begged and cried. She promised 
that she would slave for him, and clean 
his shoes, and scrub his mansion, and 
care for his horses, and weed his gardens, 
if only he would save her from the pov- 
erty and the tax-gatherer by taking 
her and her children away to Nev-York. 
When poor Couza could no longer en- 
dure the painful scene, he ended it by 
the sacrifice of his own dignity. “My 
dear woman,” he said, “do you take 
me for a millionaire?’ Then he grew 
very confused and grunted some diiee 
in his deep, bass voice. But I admired 
him for the splendid way in which he 
said it. It gave mea last glimpse of the 
fine modesty of the old Couza. Yet it 
was very clear that scenes of that sort 
were dreadfully wearing to his sympa- 
thetic spirit and he was getting restless 
to leave. 

At the end of Couza’s second week 
Itza Baer became shamelessly hostile. 
He declared that he could no longer 
stand by in silence while “this braggart” 
was bringing misery and discontent upon 


poor people just to feed his own vanity. 

And he let it be known that he intended 
to denounce Couza as an old fugitive 
from the recruiting oficer. When Couza 
heard of this he declared, with a smile, 
that he would like to see any little 
Rumanian king lay hands on an Ameri- 
can citizen. ‘l’o which Itza Baer retorted 
that he was ready to bet his beard and 
earlocks that the pretended American 
citizen did not even have his first papers. 

No one took him up on that because of 
the obvious technical points involved, 
but the next morning Vaslui awoke to 
learn with bitter disappointment that a 
telegram from Paris had recalled the 
special representative to his duties. He 
had left in such haste, the official state- 
ment added, that he had not even taken 
his trunks. The glory of our city was 
gone forever, for, although the hope 
was held out to us that he would return 
for another short stay and for his costly 
baggage as soon as Captain Dreyfus had 
had his trial, we never saw him again. 
He did not even come to get his niece, 
whom he had promised to take with him 
to America, but contented himself with 
meeting her on the Hungarian border. 
The evident dislike he had taken to 
Vaslui hurt us sorely and puzzled us not 
a little, although we might have under- 
stood that a man of his caliber could not 
long put up with the annoyances he had 
been subjected to. Nothing but fear of 
the law prevented my infuriated fellow- 
townsmen from wreaking terrible ven- 
geance on the unspeakable Itza Baer, 
who had the cheek to go around boasting 
that we owed him a debt of gratitude for 
having saved us from a dangerous im- 
postor! 

But if Itza Baer or any one else had 
imagined that Couza’s mission would 
end with his departure, he was to learn 
differently. Indeed, it was only then 
that our great guest’s preaching and 
example began to have their real effect. 
Now that he was gone, Vaslui could 
stand off and see the vision that had 

assed over it in true perspective. It 
rene quite clear to us that, for one 
thing, Couza had done something with 
his fourteen years in America, something 
very enviable and magnificent. We 
realized, of course, that he was a fine and 
clever fellow, and that not every one 
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could aspire to his attainments; but, 
we argued, if a man of genius could in 
so short a time become a millionaire and 
an ambassador, then an average chap 
ought at least to have no difficulty in 
becoming, say, a police commissioner 
and in keeping his cellar perpetually 
well stocked with red wine. 

This much had, at any rate, become 
certain. There was a country some- 
where beyond seas where a man was a 
man in spite of his religion and his origin. 
If Couza’s career and transformation 
proved anything, they proved that in 
America a human being was given a 
chance to live his life without interfer- 
ence, to become rich and influential if 
he could, and to develop whatever tal- 
ents were in him to the best advantage. 
Even if the informer were right, and 
Couza were a sham, America surely was 
no sham, and the message that Couza 
had conveyed to us was honest. Any- 
how, no one from Rumania could go to 
America and do the things that Couza 
had done in Vaslui. No, it did no good 
for Itza Baer and his mournful followers 
to go around howling that Couza was an 
impostor, that New York was not at all 
what he had cracked it up to be, and 
that we would find life so hard and so 
sordid there that we would walk back. 
We let them talk, and proceeded in fe- 
verish haste to put our enthusiasm into 
acts. 

Within three months after Couza’s 
departure the America fever had spread 
to the confines of the kingdom. The 
contagion arose simultaneously in Vas- 
lui and Berlad, and stalked with the 
pace of lightning northward through 
Jassy to far Dorohoi on the Russian 
frontier, south and westward through 
the Danube cities of Galatz, Braila, and 
Turnu-Severin, to the very doors of the 
royal palace in Bucharest. During the 

early spring Vaslui had the appearance 
of a town ravaged by war. People were 
leaving in battalions, houses were sold 
at a sacrifice, household goods were 
given away or consumed as firewood. 
The streets witnessed a continual proces- 
sion of carts bulging with comically 
shaped bales of feather-bedding, the 
only mementoes that the poor folk 
thought it worth while to take with 
them to their land of promise. The 
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railway station had never been so 
crowded before. There were cheerful 
farewells, and those who staye -d behind 
cried to those who departed, “I'll see 
you in Nev-York soon.”” Rumania was 
off to America. And all of it had been 
accomplished by Couza’s patriotic de- 
votion to the land of his adoption. 

Now, I must say that I have a very 
grave doubt as to W hether it had been a 
part of Couza’s original plan to effect 
this exodus. Those who censure and 
traduce him have said so; but I do ques- 
tion it. Surely it was not his fault that 
my fellow-townsmen were so literal and 
so simple. Let us remember that he was 
cautious to the point of taciturnity 
about his accomplishments, particularly 
when he perceived the impression he 
was making. A less noble character 
than he could not have resisted the temp- 
tation of bragging about his own wealth 
and influence as he resisted it 

And let us further remember that it 
was no voluntary misrepresentation on 
his part when in a moment of meta- 
phorical excitement he let it be known 
that he was an envoy of the American 
Government in Paris; that the state- 
ment was forced upon him by my fellow- 
townsmen, and that in the deepest 
spiritual sense it was not a misrepre- 
sentation at all. The truth is that he 
was but a member of the great American 
democracy on a lark. When I got to 
New York the next year I found him 
inhabiting the fraction of a flat on 
Attorney Street, the remainder of which 
constituted a thriving dressmaking es- 
tablishment. Mrs. Couza was making 
the dresses, and paying the rent, and 
otherwise attending to the material side 
of life, while Couza himself was keeping 
busy as alforeman in a bed-spring factory, 
and saving enough from his earnings to 
get another frock-coat very soon. 

In a merely literal sense, therefore, it 
may be said that he had, after all, not 
been an envoy. But he had been some- 
thing nobler than that; he had caught 
a glorious vision of America where any 
man might be a millionaire, an ambas- 
sador, or a President—what did it 
amount to that he, as a matter of crude 
fact, was not?—and he had traveled all 
the way to Vaslui to share his vision 
with us. 
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AURA EWING turned 
“<= away empty-handed 
iat from the post - office, 
rey conscious that the one 
Ser exciting possibility of 
» her day was over. The 
same groups of loiterers 
hung about post-office, hotel, and hot 
little station; the same lines of buggies 
and motor-cars from outlying ranches 
were drawn up along the main street; 
the same old houses were strung along 
behind the same old poplars—one little 
stir of train and mail-time, and then, 
like the grocer’s dog drowsing in the 
street, the dusty town would shake dis- 
turbing flies from its sleepy head and 
settle down again. 

As Laura cut across the court-house 
square, she could see her mother in the 
weather-stained rocker on the front 
porch, peering expectantly toward her 
over the syringa hedge, and she prepared 
herself for the same old formula of mail- 
times. It began before she had reached 
the gate. 

“You got the mail?’ 
mother. 

“Nothing,” returned Laura. Mrs. 
Ewing sank back into her rocker. Laura 
picked up her sewing and sat down with 
it in the long grass under the syringas. 

The long grass blurred her sturdy old 
shoes. The syringa hid the village 
street. The simple process of turning 
her back had momentarily eliminated 
the sight of her mother’s disappoint- 
ment. But nothing could shut out her 
mother’s long-drawn sigh or the listless 
creaking of her rocker. 

“Tt’s sure to happen this August, 
mother.” 

“] ’ain’t heard from him for five 
months. I ’ain’t seen him for a year.” 

“I mean the money, mother. Rob- 
ert’s sure to send some so’ s I| can enter 
this fall. He promised on the very day 
he left for South America.” 

Mrs. Ewing fixed her pale gaze on her 
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daughter’s back. The faint tremor on 
her thin lips tightened to an obstinacy 
curiously at variance with her apathetic 
face. 

“You still thinking of that?’ 

“Still!” Laura looked around at her, 
alert, reproachful. “Why, mother, 
it’s all I’m /iving for.” 

Her mother sniffed. “T’ ve lived for 
sixty years without college.” 

Thereupon Laura rose, and the nest 
of green vanished. “I can’t stay in this 
dreadful little town, this dreadful little 
house, forever.” 

“Robert was born here—and you,” 
her mother added. “It’s been my 
home for twenty-four years. See Alec 
Trumbull up-town to-day?” 

Laura shrugged her shoulders. She 
wouldn’ t be put off that wa 

“Father understood.” There were 
tears now in Laura’s voice. “‘He—he 
wanted me to get away, have a chance— 
like Robert.” 

“Your father was set. But even he’d 
object now to your leaving me alone. 
’Ain’t I enough to bear—my boy, my 
only boy, gone—” she sighed, and her 
sigh just skimmed the point where sighs 
and groans converge. 

Laura looked toward the window of 
the old court-house, visible above the 
dusty poplars of the square; the window 
where, all her life, until his death three 
summers before, she had seen her 
father’s head bent over his work. It 
was like a memorial to his long patience, 
that window, and something of its im- 
port moved her now on the swift tide of 
recurrent hope. Rallying her forces of 
decoy, she turned to her mother. 

“Think, mother, just think what it 
will mean for both of us when Robert 
starts me. Think of me, too, with a 
college degree! Why, I’ll make more 
teaching > father, even, made clerk- 
ing.” 

“*There’s twenty from your father’s 
pension coming in, and the ten-acre-lot 
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rent. We're comfortable enough, ain’t 


wer 

Laura compressed her lips, took up 
the blouse she had been finishing, and 
went in to lay it away, with the rest of 
her little college outfit, in the old leather 
trunk under the curtains in her room 
that did duty as a closet. She should, 
she assured herself, have learned by this 
time the necessity of grim self-control. 
But neither the curves of her lips nor 
the kinks of her temperament could hold 
this pose long, especially before the 
satisfaction of having completed one 
more slight step toward that tremen- 
dous, if unappreciated, goal. 

In that corner she had created a sort 
of temple of hope. Above, on the shelf 
with her high-school diploma, she had 
stacked Robert’s old college text-books, 
mysteries of mathematics and engineer- 
ing. She took down one, at random, 
glancing at the sketches scrawled over 
margin and fly-leaf—professorial pro- 
hles, for the most part, with which he 
had lightened class-room tedium, begun 
with fine intention and ending in impa- 
tient flourishes. But they were clever. 
Robert was clever at everything. He 
might have been an artist. Why had 
he chosen bridge-building? Why did 
one choose anything except as escape 
toward something else? So it seemed to 
her. Escape, anyhow, anywhere. 

She raised her eyes as if she were 
crowning that little temple with a vision, 
not of a gay and careless brother vouch- 
safing her a vicarious sharing of his 
pursuits, but of a brother lifted by his 
generous sympathy on the spur of that 
last parting to the likeness of an eager 
spirit, overriding all obstacles to its 
desire, beckoning her, too, into untried 
worlds. 

She turned suddenly and put her head 
out of the window that opened on the 
front porch. In contrast with these 
intimations of untried worlds another 
thought had occurred. 

“‘Mother, if Alec calis for me, I’m not 
at home.” 

“But you are.” 

“No, I’m not. I’m out.” 

“T ain’t a-goi lie.” 

ain’t a-going to 

“Well,” Laura sighed, “I'll go out 
in the back yard and sit on the chicken- 
coop.” The chicken-coop added em- 
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phasis to the implication of her martyr- 
dom 

The honk of a motor-horn made her 
draw in her head abruptly. Too late for 
the chicken-coop. To reach it she would 
have to pass the open front door that 
gave a clear view down the hall to Alec, 
now coming briskly in at the gate. 

“Brought you some of my tomatoes,” 
he called to her mother, and added, 
eagerly, “Laura home?” 

“Laura!” her mother’s voice 
promptly, “here’s Alec.” 

Laura stamped her foot, noiselessly. 

“Well, she just went in,” drawled her 
mother. “You wait and I’ll get her.” 

Laura frowned, shook her head, put 
her finger on her lips in agonized panto- 
mime as her mother looked in at her 
door. Her sincerity evidently impressed 
her mother at last. But she was clearly 
on Alec’s side. 

“It’s a shame. 
to see him?” 
a stage aside. 

Laura flung out her arms. 
of a piece with home. 
rageous trap. 

“* All right,” she managed, ih a tone of 
loud, clear hospitality. “Tell him I’ll 
be out in a minute.” 

She rather took it out of Alec. She 
over-emphasized her distaste for their 
native town as they drove along. She 
embroidered her talk of college. Alec’s 
face grew more and more melancholy. 
Alec was ridiculous. Any one was who 
longed like a spoiled baby for a moon. 
She was a sort of reluctant moon in 
Alec’s life. 

“You'll be away four years,” 
Alec at last, gloomily. 

“Yes, and then some. I'll drop in- 
vacations,” she conceded, airily, and 
presented a picture to herself of an 
occasional dashing ingress, like Robert’s, 
when, she suspected, he had been par- 
ticularly hard-pressed for an alternative. 

They had stopped by the river. Alec’s 
arm on the back of the seat slipped ten- 
tatively around her. Laura turned with 
a movement of irritation and glanced 
from it to him, reproachfully. 

“You used to.” 

“T was a mere child.” 

“It’s Robert,” he burst forth, bitterly. 
“Tf he hadn’t put this college notion into 
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Why don’t you want 
Her whisper carried like 


It was all 
A trap, an out- 
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your head you’d have married me long 
ago.” 

“What nonsense!” replied Laura, with 
dignity. ‘“‘As if Robert could interfere 
with my feelings.” But, even as she 
said it, she considered how much Rob- 
ert’s rather patronizing humor with ref- 
erence to slow old Alec had influenced 
that first young tolerance of Alec’s devo- 
tion. ‘‘Let’s go back very fast, Alec. 
I’m awfully busy.” 

He turned the car about. He rather 
took it out of the gasolene. 


Summer passed, and still no word 
from Robert. That daily formula of 
fluctuating hope—*‘ You got the mail?” 
“Nothing”—that show of buoyancy, 
enforced, out of very pride of youth, 
before her mother, who, worried, aging, 
pottered aimlessly about the house and 
garden, was becoming nerve-wracking. 
And under her own impatience, her ab- 
sorption in her own dream, she felt a 
growing resentment against Robert’s 
silence toward her mother. She amended 
her plans to this circumstance. She 
would write every day. Her vacations 
should not be spent in city visits with 
some chum. No; she would spend them 
all with her mother. She would be self- 
abnegating—heroic, even. 

Toward the end of August Robert’s 
letter, addressed to her mother, came. 
Laura held it, for one trembling moment, 
against the sun, as if that luminary 
might disclose a word for her, and then 
ran home with it. 

Her mother fumbled so long over his 
difficult chirography that Laura cried, 
“Let me, let me.” 

“T guess you’ll have to,” and she 
handed it over. 

It was dated from Buenos Aires. 
Never had he so expanded into detail. 
Laura skimmed rapidly over a descrip- 
tion of his life, of the bridge they were 
building in the interior. 

“Don’t mumble so. Read that 
again.” 

laura did so. 

“** And how’s old Alec? Laura and he 
just as thick?” Laura flushed with 
quick resentment. 

“Here,” her mother cried, “‘ you better 
let me read it. I guess he meant that 
just for me.” 


Laura, unheeding, glanced at the mar- 
gin. It was adorned with a sketch of 
Alec, libelously stout, with blank face 
and upraised eyes, kneeling before a fair 
sylph. The beauty of the sylph eased 
her resentment as she turned the page. 

“Oh no!” she cried, suddenly, staring 
at the letter. 

“Well, go on.” Her mother looked at 
her with a sort of jealous suspicion lest 
she keep back one precious word. 
Laura, who had devoured the paragraph 
in one swift glance, went on: 

“*Tell her not—not to pack up this 
fall. I’m sorry, but everything’s ter- 
ribly expensive here. Don’t know where 
the money goes. I’m thinking of throw- 
ing up this engineering job, anyway. 
My real line’s art. Feel it more every 
day. And that means I’ll have to go 
up to New York and do some studying. 
Pity I wasted so much time at college.’ ” 

“New York!” her mother sighed. 
“Well, it’s nearer home ’n that awful 
place he’s in now.” 

“But he promised — he promised!” 
cried Laura. “‘He promised to help me 
a little each month. I could work out 
the rest at college, somehow. I know I 
could.” 

“Well, he’s told you why plain 
enough. Go on.” 

Laura handed the letter to her 
mother, went into her room, slammed 
the door, cast a look around, and then 
flung herself on the bed, staring at where 
the faded stars on the ceiling paper 
didn’t match. She heard the rustle of 
paper, and knew her mother was re- 
reading slowly, as she would reread 
countless times, his letter, until it joined 
the sparse, precious bundle in the bureau 
drawer. 

On the day that college opened, Laura, 
in a mood of conscious dramatic irony, 
put on the gown so joyfully dedicated 
to other purposes, and went to a lunch- 
eon given by Hilda Fulton to herald 
the triumph of her engagement. Over 
the dull ache of her disappointment 
Hilda’s achievement loomed with a com- 
placent persistence. But out of it Hilda 
permitted her a few crumbs from the 
general attention. 

“You'll be leaving soon. Laura. I 
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“I suspect she means,” said Hilda, 
with an arch glance around at the others, 
“some one else has changed her mind.” 

The implication was received with 
knowing interest. Alec’s devotion to 
Laura had long been a matter for specu- 
lation. To Laura, their attitude, how- 
ever distasteful, was not on this occasion 
without its palliation. It caught her 
up into the general scheme of things 
worth while as they saw them. But she 
left as soon as she could, and, to further 
prolong her absence from home, sat 
down on a bench in the square. In the 
light of her own untouched affections 
and rebellions she suspected Hilda’s 
motives. Hilda was almost as poor as 
she. Her prospective provider was al- 
most as provident as Alec. She, too, 
might compromise on a big wheat-ranch, 
and the rent from town lots, and a 
motor-car. She saw Alec’s that mo- 
ment stopping before her house, and 
knew he was searching town for her. 
After all, why not? She half rose tow- 
ard him as she saw him coming out 
again, then sank back where the droop- 
ing acacia hid her from the street. She 
knew, in her heart, why not. 

That night she sent out a secret ap- 
plication to a teacher’s agency on the 
strength of her high-school diploma, 
now three years stale, with special stress 
on the desirability of a te ae in the 
outermost limits of the state, and felt as 
if she had thereby, in some not quite 
definable way, hurled defiance at Robert, 
Hilda, Alec, her mother, and all the rest 
of them. 

But she soon found she was not to 
have even this chance before the stream 
of better-equipped Normal applicants. 

Sketchy postals from Robert con- 
tinued, at long intervals, to wander in 
that year—but never a word about his 
old promise. She had not dreamed that 
his escaping home had included his 
escaping her. He had, apparently, 
shrugged off her desire and his promise 
as lightly as he had swept off the glamour 
of college with his pity for wasted years. 
Fatuous she found her mother’s cling- 
ing to his rare words. Could she not see 
how completely he had cast them off? 
Fatuous, her mother’s proud comments 
to her neighbors on de hopes of her 
far-wanderer. She drifted, discontented 
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and rebellious, with the months, and 
when Robert’s first thick letter came 
from New York she brought it to her 
mother with a sense of chill aloofness to 
all that concerned him. His work, she 
read, was getting on, but he needed more 
leisure in which to develop it. He had 
achieved the great thing, it seemed, of 
finding out how much he didn’t know. 
Ah, really, Laura interpolated, perhaps 
she could have told him that. He needed 
another year’s hard study, and his occa- 
sional newspaper work barely supported 
him. Much she cared—Laura’s gentle 
sniff expressed. He hated like to 
ask it, but— Before that “ but” Laura 
grew alert. 

“Hates like what? 
mother. 


** Like hell.” 
“Oh, Laura, he’d never write that to 
99 


me. 

“Well, that’s what he means. We 
will, too, probably,” she added, grimly, 
as she turned the page. ‘“‘Let’s see 
what he hates to ask.” 

““No,” her mother cried suddenly; 
“giveittome.” She had the air of pro- 
tecting her boy from an unsympathetic 
intruder. 

Laura hung around resentful, uneasy 
at her exclusion, but for the first time 
her mother did not share her letter. 
Later, Mrs. Ewing put on her rusty 
black bonnet, took her rusty black bag, 
and went up-town in a silence so un- 
wontedly determined that Laura did not 
find the courage to inquire whither. 

It was Alec, walking home with Laura 
from the grocery, who gave her the clue 
to the mysterious energy that had punc- 
tuated her mother’s silence during that 
week. 

“Well,” he said, as he was leaving 
her at her gate, “I was glad to take over 

our ten-acre; it rounds out my pasture. 
But I hope you'll regard it as still in the 
family.” Before the lack of understand- 
ing in Laura’s eyes, his words ended in 
a low whistle. ‘Didn’t you know?” 

Color swept into Laura’s face. She 
shook her head, and, turning from him, 
ran into the house. She heard her 
mother in the kitchen and went in to her. 

“Mother, you didn’t really sell the 
ten-acre to Alec?” 

Her mother, bending to poke the 
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five, neither looked at nor answered 
her, but the very lines of her back 
seemed to have assumed an obstinate 
look. 

“Why?” Laura amended her question. 

“He’s the only one who'd take it.” 

“But what for?” There was a hard, 
protesting ring in Laura’s voice. 

“Twelve hundred dollars.” Her 
mother chose the lesser of two distasteful 
interpretations of that inquiry. 

“But, mother,” Laura persisted, 
“you're not going to risk our little in- 
come—”’ She stopped suddenly. Color 
again flamed into ~~ face. ‘Mother, 
you didn’t—” 

Her mother’s cheeks were also pink. 
Her trembling hands slammed down 
the stove-lid. She shot her daughter a 
brief, dehant glance. “It’s my money.” 

Laura stared at her. “‘ You did, then. 
You sent—” 

“Five hundred.” Her mother’s voice 
was trembling now. It rose shrilly. 
“It’s none of your business. I can’t 
have my boy away needing money.” 

Laura, shaken by a sense of impotent 
injustice, cried: “After all he’s had! 
And I stuck here—all for Robert!” 

““You’ve got Alec.” Even as she said 
it, her mother’s voice faltered; but the 
words were spoken. 

Laura turned as if she would flee, but 

ot no farther than the kitchen door. 

Her arm flung bent against the rusty 
screen, she laid her face upon it, and as 
her vision blurred, so life seemed a 
blurred and ugly confusion. 

She heard her mother murmuring of 
her boy, her only boy, who really loved 
her—not a critic, questioning; she heard 
her repeating that he was only borrow- 
ing it, that seven hundred and the pension 
would keep them going if she would only 
do something. he heard her tense 
whisper—“‘ Time you did something, 
anyway ”’ —dissolve, at last, into dif 
cult tears. 

Laura turned then and saw her—a lit- 
tle old woman shrunk and bared, as she, 
to confusion; and, out of that confusion, 
clinging to the ultimate hope and pas- 
sion of her life—Robert. 

Her mother just couldn’t understand. 

“Don’t, mother, don’t. I know. You 
had to.” They looked at each other now 
with a moment’s dismay at the ugliness 


that had been laid stark between them. 
They touched each other awkwardly. 

"Lice you got a home.” 

Laura, grateful for that latent tender- 
ness so hard for her mother to express, 
melted completely. “‘Yes, I’ve got a 
home. And you’re right, mother. It’s 
time I did something.” 


Hilda Fulton’s brow was wrinkled 
before the ordeal of her trousseau. She 
leaned across the gate as she left Laura, 
her eyes on Laura’s gown, her voice 
scornful of the incompetency of the 
village dressmaker and the limitations of 
her own resources. 

“If | had your skill, Laura—”’ 

And Laura, blushing, conscious that 
she would have been glad to offer help, 
said with flashing, quick decision, “‘ You 
can have it for one-fifty a day.” 

Her quick decision amazed her, as if 
another in her had spoken, taken mat- 
ters into its own hands at last, out of 
desire and procrastination and the in- 
tolerableness of inaction. She had not 
kept toll of the days and nights since 
her faith in Robert had been shaken, of 
the hours of searching and brooding 
over the growing significance of what 
life was to mean when the seven hun- 
dred were gone. 

Alec expostulated. “It’s ridiculous. 
It’s an outrage.” Never had she seen 
him more moved. He took the work- 
basket she was bringing home from 
Hilda’s and shoved it under his arm as 
he walked with her. 

“T enjoy it,” said Laura, lightly. 

Alec looked at her, skeptically. 

“Really, Alec. I like the feeling of 
earning it. At first it was awkward— 
taking money, you know—but now I see 
it’s exciting, adventure.” 

How much was true, how much sheer 
bluff, perhaps neither she nor Alec knew. 

“But you’re not getting away.” 

“Not just yet,” said Laura, easily. 
“Of course, this thing’s temporary. 
I’ve simply got to earn a living for a 
while.” 

“Laura?” She saw the old familiar 

lea struggling on his lips. “I’m here. 
not?” 

She shook her head. But she knew, 
and he knew, that her refusal lacked the 
old vigor of intolerance. However, she 
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added another customer. She added 
several that year. 

And then only in those swift-passing 
months did she begin to realize how the 
bonds were tightening about her. The 
busy days sped by, but at night, lying 
in the dark, thought was released. To 
add slow dollar to dollar for the purpose 
of eventually eating those dollars up, to 
trim brides and babies and itinerant 
girls about to shake the dust of home 
from their feet, as she had planned to 
shake it—if it were only for some big 
purpose, some vital love, some vast ideal 
that one worked, then one might feel 
the strength of youth well spent; but for 
this— Lying there in the dark, the very 
walls of her room seemed to draw closer, 
press in upon her, and things distorted, 
unbearable, crowded to a hot nightmare 
panic in which she saw herself, strug- 
gling but futile, clutching at a last few 
shreds of youth that slipped, slipped . . . 
Springing from her bed, she lit the can- 
dles on her bureau and stared at her 
reflection, prepared to see some gray 
and haggard simulacrum of herself. But 
out of the mirror came wide, shadowy 
eyes, and heavy, glinting braids, and 
whiteness of arms and_ shoulders— 
beauty, growing more vivid under her 
seeking; confronting, shaming with its 
glowing illusion that other nightmare 
fear, defying subtle interweavings of ex- 
pediency, of Alec, and lukewarm toler- 
ance with all radiant possibility. The 
cold night wind swung in the curtains 
from her open window. Shivering, she 
blew out the candles and went back to 
bed, and there, like a litany to hope, her 
thoughts intoned: “I will be strong, I 
will be patient, I will be beautiful, I 
will be young—for ever and ever—and I 
will escape. Something, somehow, will 
happen.” 

Something did. One evening, on her 
return from work, her mother awaited 
her at the gate. She waved a letter and 
cried, shrilly: 

**He’s coming!” 

Laura snatched the letter. It was 
brief. Robert informed them that he 
needed rest, quiet, California climate, 
for a while. Would be with them in 
about amonth. Would wire them from 
San Francisco. 

They looked at each other. In her 
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mother’s eyes there seemed to lie appeal 
that she, too, might rise to the full joy 
of that tremendous news. It swept away 
the last shadows of Laura’s resentment 
toward him; sheer gladness of expecting 
nothing of him but his visible, gay 
presence swung them, through that look, 
into a communion such as they had 
never known. Laura grasped her mother 
about the waist and trotted her up the 
walk. They chattered, until late that 
night, of all they must do to welcome 
him—the house-cleaning, the remaking 
of her mother’s black silk. 

Laura woke to a rattle and shoving 
down the hall. Her mother’s lamp was 
still lit. “What in the world’s the mat- 
ter, mother?” 

“We have to take the sewing-machine 
out of his room.” 

““Won’t to-morrow do?” 

No; it wouldn’t. 

Laura, yawning, laughing, arose and 
dragged it into her own room, where it 
crowded dreadfully. 

Another night she felt her mother 
standing over her. 

‘See here, mother, what’s the matter 
now?” 

“That old bed of his is awful hard. 
I remember he said so, and he needs a 
rest.” 

“Give him yours,” suggested Laura, 
with cheerful irony. 

“I ain’t much of a sleeper, but I don’t 
suppose he’d take it.” 

‘Robert ’Il take a good deal,” mur- 
mured Laura, “but J don’t suppose he 
would—” 

“Could you—could you sleep on the 
living-room couch, Laura?” 

Laura grinned. “Do, dear, go to bed. 
I’ll sleep on the floor for your old pet.” 

But she did not sleep that night until 
long after her mother was quiet. In 
the wasting excitement that drove her 
mother’s energy she realized how all the 
brooding years of his absence had con- 
centrated on this hope of approaching 
fulfilment. Suppose something should 
prevent him? She must protect her 
against that possibility. With this idea, 
she tried to insinuate a doubt, but 
before the fierce refusal of her mother to 
admit it she kept silent thereafter. 

As the month drew near its close, and 
she was returning from work, she re- 
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membered the wild sunflowers along the 
irrigating-ditch by the station. ‘Their 
vivid color was what welcome needed. 
She couldn’t wait to try their effect as 
a screen for the old base-burner in the 
living-room, and, turning back, she 
gathered an armful of them. As she did 
so the evening train pulled in from the 
city. 

“*There’s Miss Ewing now,” some one 
about the station called, and a stranger 
who had alighted from the train ap- 
proached her. 

Moving slowly to meet him, her first 
thought was of Robert; even if Robert 
had not been so constantly in her mind 
these days, she felt that his presence 
anywhere would have suggested Robert 
to her. But Robert had never such 
grave eyes as those now fixed on her own 
inquiring gaze. There was a stillness 
in them, a quality indefinably one with 
the stillness of the world about them. 
It seemed, that world, to be drifting in 
some strange, dream way a little apart, 
leaving them alone, confronting. Nor 
had Robert’s voice ever held suggestions 
of such grave hesitancy. 

“Tm Tie Howard,” he said—* Dr. 
Howard. Maybe Robert has spoken of 
our college days together?” 

“Yes, often,” she heard her own voice 
answer, and wondered why it faltered 
before the words of welcome she wanted 
to say. Perhaps it was that oppressive 
sense of a world drawn a little apart; or 
was it that something she had always 
known, but forgotten, was struggling. 
Suddenly it came to her that it was he 
who struggled with some difficulty over 
which she could help him. 

“TI know,” she said, quietly. “He 
isn’t coming?” 

“He isn’t coming.” 

They turned together silently into the 
square. The sunflowers dropped from 
her limp arms and they stepped on 
them, unheeding. A bench loomed be- 
fore her, and she sat down upon it. 
Words, then, of the wire he had received 
from a friend of Robert’s in New York 
asking him to tell them at home—words 
of overwork, pneumonia, the quick and 
fatal consumption—more words, urging 
the ungraspable proof of something she 
had always known must come some 
larger, awful finality. She sat upright; 


she thrust the waiting stillness from her. 
Out of the words one poignant signifi- 
cance had flared, and, crying aloud her 
mother’s name, she stretched out her 
hands to him. 


“It’s Robert, after all, Laura, who’s 
brought us together.” He had answered 
her cry. He had enveloped with his 
help and presence those days when her 
mother lay on her bed or sat in the 
rocker on the front porch with staring 
eyes on the street. He had enveloped all 
things, it seemed, until life in one short 
week had gathered up out of death itself 
one palpitant reality and focused it 
there in his words that last twilight in 
the garden. Out of their silent wonder 
John spoke again: “There’s Trumbull. 
Confound it! he’s coming in.” 

Alec, with some offering from his or- 
chard, hesitated at the gate. Laura, 
assuming a nonchalance she by no means 
felt, urged his entrance. He shook 
hands briefly with John, mentioned that 
he’d just run in to see Mrs. Ewing. He 
came out again, looked from Laura to 
John, muttered something of errands, 
and left abruptly. Laura sighed, glanced 
after him, smiled, slightly reproachful, 
in response to the quizzical gleam in her 
lover’s eye, and relegated Alec to the 
inglorious past that was already slipping 
like some filmy, outworn garment. 

She cut syringa for the supper-table, 
made herself beautiful in her gayest 
gown. She was even inspired to abstract 
the silver forks from their hiding-place 
in her mother’s room as a final, festive 
touch. 

John sat on the sink watching her; he 
was presumed to be helping with supper. 
He had already told her of his practice 
in the city. He asked her again if what 
he could give her would be enough. 
Enough! This swift, all-comprehensive 
wonder that overwhelmed all past de- 
sires to petty, half-forgotten things, that 
knotted up all the dragging ends of 
vague longings! It lay, all this, deep 
surging within her, but with her mind 
endeavoring to maintain the poise nec- 
essary for the proper manipulation of 
her mother’s toast and at the same 
time to cope with his disturbing dem- 
onstrations of his affection, she could only 
voice the moment’s immediate answer: 
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“But we'll not eat in the kitchen, 
John?” 

“We'll manage at least a dining-room, 
my darling.” Rud this salient factor of 
their domestic future assured, they went 
to lead her mother in. 

As they bent smiling across the table 
they were startled by an indignant cry. 

“Robert! Rokert’s silver!” Her 
mother was staring at the silver fork 
clutched in her shaking hand. 

It was her first mention of his name. 
It struck like a blow across the face of 
their self-sufficiency. Laura, half risen, 
motionless, stared from her to John. But 
he was already appeasing her: 

“Yes, yes; of course, Robert’s. Take 
them off, Laura.” 


She gathered up the forks and brought 


them to her mother, and watched her 
creep away with them to her room. 
Laura’s eyes, dark with doubt and pity, 
came back to John. 

“Don’t worry. She'll get over it.” 
His words were easy if his thoughts were 
not. 

At train-time they left her mother, 
wrapped in her shawl, on the front 
porch. She would not go to bed. Her 
eyes followed John as he called to her a 
last cheerful good-by, but she made no 
other sign of having heard. Laura 
walked as far as the square with him. 

“And having waited all our lives,” 
said he, ‘we won’t wait much longer.” 

“No, not much longer.” Her eyes 
turned from his toward her home. 

fell take her with us, of course.” 
His voice, his whole dominant presence, 
made light of obstacles. “How long, 
Laura? A month?” 

Her eyes, still dubious, came back 
to his. 

“Don’t worry. 
month?” 

What doubt could hang before the 
exultation with which he swept her into 
his arms? Duty itself became the beau- 
tiful concomitant of desire. 

As she turned home alone, the dusky 
town, the little home lay new-born in 
her tenderness. She raised a quiet, won- 
dering face up to her father’s window in 
the court-house, and he seemed to look 
down on her and be glad. Her mother 
waited on the dim porch. Laura knelt 
and put her arms about that unyielding 


We'll manage. A 


stillness, as if she would share with it the 
warmth and safety of that last embrace. 

“*He’s gone?” her mother’s thin voice 
quavered. 

“You’re so much better that he 
could.” Laura slipped from her to the 
top step of the porch. “‘He’s been very 
kind, hasn’t he, mother?” She hesi- 
tated. ‘‘He wants to be kinder. He 
he loves me. Oh, mother, aren’t you 
glad of that?” 

Silence, and then, “He’s 
back?” 

“Of course. And for you, too. The 
change will help you so, dearest. We'll 
leave all this, at last, and go up to the 
city. We can sell this place or rent it. 
Oh, you'll be so comfortable now. And 
we'll all live together, you and John and 
I, and be very happy.’ 

“Robert!” Again that cry brought 
Laura to her feet. ‘“Leave—leave— 
Robert’s home!” It was as if she had 
heard those words alone. Her cry 
mounted to a wail of feeble anger and 
despair. 

Laura sprang to her. “No, no,” she 
reiterated, dismayed, contrite that she 
had told her so suddenly. ‘‘No, no,” 
she murmured over and over again. 

“Never leave? Never leave Robert’s 
home?” 

“Never,” was Laura’s reply, above a 
heart still and waiting. ‘‘ Never until you 
are ready.” She helped her, shaken but 
pacified at last, to bed. 

She wrote of it in a sort of panic to 
John. She had tried more diplomatic 
references to her mother’s removal, but 
she dared not mention it again. They 
always brought on this crisis and left her 
mother dreadfully shaken. 

“Temporary,” he replied, buoyantly. 
We'll manage.” ; 

As another temporary necessity, Lau- 

ra resumed her interrupted work. But 
now she had to bring it home. Her 
mother depended on her for every feeble 
need. 

They wrote daily, with determined 
buoyancy. Pens spluttered love, hope, 
patience, in valiant ink. When he 
could get off he came down to see her. 
But her mother crept away at his advent 
and would not come out of her room 
while he was there; so he put up at the 
hotel, and Laura slipped out when she 
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could to meet him. They pretended 
these snatches were enough, until her 
mother got over the shock and could 
listen to reason. They pretended that 
they liked to wander like refugees in 
the fields or sit in the dusk in the 
public square before his train. They 
even joked about the speculative eyes of 
the town. ‘Temporary, they assured 
each other still, and would not talk of 
gloom. 

After a while Alec Trumbull began to 
bring her mother fruit again. 

«See here, Laura, I'll drop in every 
day when you have to go out. She'll re- 
member she liked me a little. Just you 
manage the times.” He hesitated a 
moment as if struggling to say more, 
stared at Laura’s eyes, etched about 
with little lines of strain, managed at last 
the old words, but stripped somehow of 
all personal plea, “‘Well, remember I’m 
here,” and went out. 

She looked wistfully after him. “Alec, 
I am—grateful,” she called, softly. 

He waved her from the gate, and she 
heard his car race down the street. As 
she turned home a few mornings later, 
Alec, who had been true to his sugges- 
tion, met her. 

“*She’s awfully excited,” he whispered. 
“Keeps asking for you. I can’t do any- 
thing with her.” Her mother was in her 
old place on the porch. 

«What is it, dear?” cried Laura, run- 
ning to her. “Laura’s here. What do 
you want?” 

Her mother struggled to answer her, 
but as Laura bent over her, staring at 
that familiar look of expectancy, that 
ghost of an old, eager query in her eyes, 
she did not need the words: 

“Mail, Laura? You got the mail?” 

She had a wild impulse to shout out, 
“Nothing.” The very word rang in her 
ears, but louder still she heard that 
plaintive wail, like the insistent whimper 
of achild: “Read me. Give me—” and 
Alec’s low voice, “Try her.” 

She ran down the hall, opened the 
bureau drawer, and took out one of 
Robert’s old letters, and, rereading the 
old adventures, the old hopes, was con- 
scious then of but one thing, relief and 
gratitude that it pacified. 

It continued to pacify; it filled all the 
babble and Soaiies of her mother’s 


days. And Laura never went out with- 
out one of Robert’s old letters in her 
blouse, ready to meet that eager query. 
But they dropped, she and John, the 
word “temporary” from their vocabu- 
lary. 


They sat in the vacant, dusky square 
those last moments before his train. 
They had been speaking of his work, of 
a new hospital appointment he had long 
wanted and had got at last. And then, 
abruptly, they ceased and sat silent, 
huddled together. 

There was promise of moonlight in the 
night, and the newly leaved poplars 
flickered shadows about them. The air 
stirred scent from the budding acacia. 
A girl’s laugh floated from some door- 
step. Across the street on her porch 
they could see her mother’s silhouette 
against the light from the living-room 
lamp. 

“It’s spring again.” John broke their 
silence. ‘“‘My God!” he murmured, 
how many months and years and ages 
have we been meeting like this?” 

“Robert died last June.” She leaned 
forward, elbows on knees, her face sunk 
on her clasped hands. “John, tell me, 
honestly now, how long—” 

He stirred, hesitated. “Maybe, feed- 
ing on one idea—who knows—maybe 
years—” 

Across their guarded silence their eyes 
met, dropped apart. After a moment 
she put a hand on his. 

The whistle of his train coming up 
the valley startled them. He rose me- 
chanically to it. Suddenly he turned, 
dragging her up by the arms. 

“Laura, I need you with me, near 
me. I can’t bear it.” It was his first 
raw protest in all the months. “Noth- 
ing else counts but you—to be with you, 
always—nothing.”. He released her 
abruptly. “T’ll do it!” he cried. “I’ve 
thought of it. I'll give it all up—come 
down here. I can End something, any- 
thing—” 

“Give up—” Laura repeated, drawing 
back from him in a moment of breath- 
less dismay. Then all the protest that 
she, too, had held at bay rose, con- 
centrated, to meet what his words im- 
plied, in the passion with which she 
flung herself upon him. 
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“You’re mad, John. It sha’n’t drag 
you in that way—it sha’n’t. I’ve 
thought I couldn’t bear it, either; but I 
can—anything but that—I can give up 
anyehinn but the feeling that you’re 
doing something big, something you 
love to do. Id give you up first. I 
will, I will,” she cried, trembling, sob- 
bing, clinging most contradictorily to 
him. 

‘Now, who’s mad—now—” He held 
her tightly. The consciousness that his 
train was nearing, of an operation he 
must perform the next morning, rose 
out of confusion, impellent facts. They 
drew apart again. They looked at each 
other, aghast before their outbreak, frag- 
ments of words, bits of tenderness, 
strung themselves on their lips, and he 
tore away into the darkness. 

She sat there long after he was gone. 
She heard his train rushing down the 
valley toward the city, shrieking out 
a protest, such as lived in their own 
hearts, like a thing aware of its own 
power and its own futility, driven on 
its appointed course, shrieking, dimmer, 
farther, among the reverberating foot- 
hills... . 





She raised her head suddenly, listen- 
ing. Was that a nearer, fainter echo, 
or— She looked across where the sil- 
houette of her mother still waited against 
the light. Her hand, out of habit, 
searched in her blouse where one of 
Robert’s letters lay. 

“Laura!” Again, but no doubt this 
time of that call’s reality. It seemed to 
hang in the night and fill it, driving out 
the last echoes of protest and futility. 
It hung like a reminder of hope so strong, 
so tenacious, so eternal, that it could 
summon a spark from the very ashes of 
death—of hope so weak that its trem- 
ulous cry could only reach to her for 
answer. 

That answer, at least, she could give. 
Through months or years she would find 
the strength to give that, and give it 
beautifully, gladly. She stood up, one 
certainly shining within her clear as the 
waiting stars. She ran toward that 
silent figure against the light of home. 
She knelt beside it, saying tender things. 
And then, staring at that still form 
and peaceful face, she knew that her 
little answer was no longer needed 
there. 


A Spring 


BY GEORGE MEASON WHICHER 


—— rifted granite veins, far-hid and cool, 
Drop by slow drop I fill my shallow pool. 


Along my narrow marge no Naiads lie 
To watch cloud-revels in the mimic sky. 


No pilgrim through this many-fountained land 
Casts a luck-penny on my nameless strand. 


But where my runnel slips away unseen, 
Spearmint and marigold show darker green; 


And oft some timorous bird that loves the light 
Slakes here his thirst before a longer flight. 


And thus not all in vain through me distils 
Some of the hoarded treasure of the hills. 
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The War Against Pneumonia 


RECENT MEDICAL DISCOVERIES AT ROCKEFELLER HOSPITAL 


BY BURTON J]. HENDRICK 


HERE is a hospital, 
(gy standing on a high cliff 
% overlooking the East 

River, New York, which 
4a) represents a new idea 
tin medical research. 

Sete It houses from seventy- 
hve to a hundred patients, drawn from 
all grades of society, and suffering from 
a variety of human ills. Though con- 
stantly ministered to by a corps of un- 
usually skilful bedside physicians and 
nurses, not one pays a penny for his 
medical attendance or board. Until the 
building of this hospital, the medical sci- 
entist depended almost exclusively upon 
the research laboratory in his study of 
disease. The microscope and the test- 
tube were his main reliances; onlyseldom 
did he see a human patient. But this hu- 
man factor, after all,is extremely impor- 
tant. Valuable as are the resultsobtained 
in the laboratory, bedside contact with 
the patient is indispensable to complete 
success. In this new Rockefeller Hospital 
human beings, with all their physical 
complexities, their emotions and their 
greater capacity to arouse the sympa- 
thetic interest of the workers, are en- 
listed in the service of science. 

The Hospital, which is one depart- 
ment of the Rockefeller Institute, was 
opened six years ago. It is located in a 
city of more than - million people, in 
which there are thousands suffering from 
common forms of disease. Few people 
realize how little the medical mind un- 
derstands about many ills—pneumonia, 
infantile paralysis, heart disease, dia- 
betes—which rage particularly in our 
large cities. Already the Hospital has 
shed great light upon many of them. 
Physicians all over the country are now 
using curative methods first developed 
in this institution. 

It is not remarkable that, as soon as 
the Hospital opened its doors, it turned 





its attention to pneumonia. New York, 
where the Hospital has its headquarters, 
suffers severely from this infection. 
Pneumonia patients crowd the city hos- 
pitals every winter and spring, and the 
death-rate, as in most large cities, is 
higher from this than from any other 
disease. Every year the crowded tene- 
ment districts bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that pneumonia presents 
the greatest current medical problem 
Here, then, was a disease, commoner 
than typhoid, diphtheria, or tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, about which medical 
science had very little information. That 
it was infectious and extremely infec- 
tious, we knew to our sorrow; more 
than a quarter of a century ago Pasteur, 
working in France, and Sternberg, work- 
ing in the United States, had detected 
and isolated the causative micro-organ- 
ism. The pneumonic germ is, indeed, 
the commonest and one of the most 
easily identified of all; but that fact, 
rather than clearing up the mystery, 
only intensified it. The pneumococcus 
which the French and American savants 
isolated they found in their own throats. 
Most American citizens canstepintoalab- 
oratory to-day, leave specimens of their 
throat secretions, and, lo! the culture- 
tube will disclose this same organism. 
But the fact remains that only a certain 
proportion of us have pneumonia. Only 
when the system becomes weakened and 
loses its resistance, the learned world has 
informed us, do the germs develop the 
virulence that precipitates the disease. 
This explanation seemed plausible; it 
had its analogies in other diseases; it 
explained why, up to the present time, 
health boards have never treated pneu- 
monia as a “‘reportable”’ disease. They 
have never organized the usual quaran- 
tines that have proved so useful in 
fighting smallpox and scarlet fever; since 
the Slicsion is always present within 
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us, what purpose could be served in at- 
tempting to exclude contagion from 
without? But there were other peculiar 
things about pneumonia. There was an 
amazing difference in the violence of the 
attacks. Some were extremely mila; the 
patient suffered little discomfort, the 
disease ran a smooth and easy course, 
and recovery was complete. Other at- 
tacks were technically known as fulmi- 
nant; the experienced physician, after 
a glance at such a patient, entertained 
only moderate hopes of recovery. Be- 
tween these two extremes there were 
other types that varied in their severity. 
Another mystery about pneumonia was 
that one attack of the disease appar- 
ently had no influence in protecting 
against another. People who had had 
pneumonia two or three times, one 
attack sometimes almost immediately 
following its predecessor, were not par- 
ticularly rare. This violated all pre- 
conceptions of infectious disease — it 
seemed to contradict all the generally 
accepted phenomena of immunity. Most 
puzzling of all was the fact that pneu- 
monia did not respond to serum treat- 
ment, a procedure which has been found 
so voleoiied in diphtheria, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, dysentery, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Occasionally one would 
hear from Europe that a particular lab- 
oratory had developed a_ successful 
pneumonia serum. In a year or two this 
“discovery” would pass into oblivion. 
Then another medical headquarters 
would make a similar announcement. 
This would likewise prove only another 
disappointment. But the physicians who 
used these serums always observed one 
fact. Now and then the serum worked 
with what seemed a magical effect; the 
patient, that is, after receiving treat- 
ment, rapidly recovered. But the same 
procedure resulted in so many more fail- 
ures than successes that these recoveries 
were regarded as accidental. The med- 
ical world reluctantly admitted that it 
had no treatment for pneumonia; all 
the physician could do was to insure 
the patient plenty of fresh air and con- 
scientious nursing; unless the disease 
“cured itself,” there was no hope. 

Dr. Rufus Cole, the Director of the 
Rockefeiler Hospital, early made an 
appeal for pneumonia patients. New 


York City, as already said, had plenty 
of material of this kind. As soon as the 
sick person was installed, specimens of 
his throat secretions were taken and 
sent to the laboratories. These speci- 
mens were injected into the peritoneal 
cavities of white mice—animals that pre- 
sent an excellent culture medium for the 
pneumococcus. The mice so treated 
showed these same peculiarities. Some 
had a mild attack, and, two or three 
days after inoculation, were playfully 
sporting about their cages. Others died 
a few hours after the injection. Still 
others showed attacks varying in inten- 
sity between these two extremes. Then 
followed a series of experiments which 
ultimately yielded the secret of this 
disease. 

Laboratory workers in the last few 
years have developed certain noteworthy 
phenomena of infection known as “‘im- 
munity reactions.” One of the most 
significant is the so-called “agglutinative 
test.” Here, for example, is a particular 
race of micro-organisms—say the kind 
that produce the disease popularly 
known as typhoid. Here is a rabbit in 
perfect health. Now inject into this 
animal a culture of typhoid bacilli so 
attenuated that they possess little viru- 
lence. The animal, because these germs 
are so feeble, does not develop the dis- 
ease. Wait a few days and then inject 
another strain—this one of somewhat 
greater virulence. Still the rabbit re- 
mains in perfect health—the reason 
being that the first strain has set up 
certain protective agencies in its blood 
that fortify against the stronger organ- 
isms. You can keep up this operation, 
each time increasing the virulence of the 
germs, until the animal becomes so re- 
sistant that the most destructive strains 
will not produce the disease. The rabbit 
is now resistant to typhoid; it is “‘im- 
mune.” Now fill a test-tube with a 
small quantity of this same animal’s 
serum—that is, the watery part of its 
blood. Drop into this serum a culture 
of the same typhoid germs against 
which it has been so patiently immu- 
nized. These bacteria will immediately 
form into clumps—that is, they will 
“agglutinate” — and harmlessly sink 
into the bottom of the tube. If, instead 
of typhoid germs, you drop into the test- 
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tube a culture of tubercle bacilli, or the 
organisms of cholera or meningitis, noth- 
ing will happen. The serum has prac- 
tically no power to “agglutinate” these 
other organisms, for it acts destructively 
only upon the particular organism 
against which it has been immunized. 
Pneumonia, as already explained, vio- 
lates practically every well-established 
principle governing a contagious disease; 
similarly its causative factor, the pneu- 
mococcus, when submitted to this 
“agglutinative test,” began to behave in 
topsy-turvy fashion. A culture derived 
from a particular patient, put through 
the course described above, worked sat- 
isfactorily. That is, this particular 
collection of germs, placed in the serum 
against which it had been immunized, 
began to “clump” and fall to the bottom 
of the tube, precisely as they were ex- 
pected to do. Buta culture taken from 
the throat of another sick patient, 
dropped into this same serum, would not 
“clump” at all. In most puzzling fash- 
ion it defied the fundamental principle 
of immunity. It might as well have been 
a culture of tetanus germs, or tubercle 
bacilli, or the organisms of cholera. 
Upon this state of facts the unchange- 
able laws of immunity pointed to only 
one conclusion. These two strains of 
pneumococci, alike in all their external 
manifestations, were in reality two dif- 
ferent germs! The immunized serum in 
the test-tube, with that wonderful pre- 
cision which never fails it, rewarded 
these patient investigators with this one 
supreme truth. Other laboratory tests, 
which it is unnecessary to describe here, 
indicated unmistakably this same fact. 
Detailed investigation showed that there 
were four distinct types of organisms 
which, injected into the human body, 
will produce the disease known as 
pneumonia. Under the microscope these 
organisms all look alike; only the deli- 
cate laboratory test which | have at- 
tempted to describe discloses that they 
are really different species. The Rocke- 
feller workers prosaically describe them 
as Type I, Type II, Type III, and 
Type IV; years of investigation have 
made the experimenters so expert that, 
a few hours after isolating a culture from 
the human throat, they can definitely 
determine to which type it belongs. 


With this simple discovery all the 
mysteries and complexities which have 
developed in pneumonia immediately 
disappear. For the first time the scien- 
tific world now understands this disease. 
Pneumonia is no longer a bacterial out- 
law; it obeys the usual rules precisely as 
do diphtheria and tetanus. The great 
point is that pneumonia is not one 
disease—it is four diseases. And these 
four diseases, although the physician can 
notice no essential differences in their 
bedside manifestations, differ greatly in 
their virulence. It is true, as Pasteur 
and Sternberg discovered, that about 
sixty per cent. of normal human beings 
constantly carry the pneumonia germ 
in ‘their mouths and throats. But the 
Rockefeller workers have discovered 
that it is only one species of pneumo- 
cocci—Type [V—that we have always 
with us. The reason that we can go 
about so encumbered and yet seldom 
have the disease is that this type is the 
least virulent of all four. Its disease- 
producing power is so slight that most 
of us easily resist it; if, owing to a 
weakened condition, it actually starts 
the infection, it usually runs a mild 
course. Nearly all of us have become 
familiar with pneumonia in this attenu- 
ated form, pod aon are usually cases of 
Type IV, the self-inflicted type. But the 
other three kinds—the more severe 
forms of the disease—are not perpetu- 
ally lodged in the fauces of the average 
citizen. If we are afflicted with one of 
these organisms, it is not a case of auto- 
inoculation; the infection comes from 
without just as much as if it were small- 
pox or the bubonic plague. 

We see now why one attack of pneu- 
monia does not necessarily protect us 
against another. You may have Type I, 
but there is no reason why that should 
protect you against Type II. As well 
might you expect an attack of measles 
to make you immune against chicken- 
pox. All that an experience with Type I 
reasonably insures the sufferer against is 
a recurrence of Type I. Similarly the 
fact that the scientists were dealing not 
with one disease, but with four, explains 
the failure of serum treatment. They 
would get a serum by using the organ- 
isms of Type I. But, not having arrived 
at the fundamental facts of the problem, 
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they would use this specific indiscrim- 
inately on all types of pneumonia. They 
might as well have used diphtheria anti- 
toxin to cure typhoid fever or the sleep- 
ing sickness. Accidentally a Type I 
serum might happen to be used in the 


case of a Type I disease; then the 
chances favored its success. But its 
indiscriminate employment produced 


such conflicting results that the general 
uselessness of the serum treatment 
seemed to have been definitely proved. 

Seldom has medical science furnished 
so striking an illustration of the value of 
learning the cause before one attempts 
the cure. ‘These investigations have 
already had two practical results. They 
will compel public health services all 
over the world to modify their attitude 
toward pneumonia. The last twenty 
years have witnessed an amazing reduc- 
tion in the prevalence of nearly all 
contagious diseases. In most civilized 
countries there is far less typhoid, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria than there was 
two decades ago. The chief reason is 
the introduction everywhere of the idea 
of prevention. We are spending millions 
every year quarantining against these 
and other diseases. But all statistics 
show one black spot—the alarming in- 
crease in pneumonia. There are more 
cases and more deaths now than there 
were twenty years ago. These Rocke- 
feller researches clearly furnish the ex- 
planation. Our sanitarians have not 
regarded pneumonia as a contagious 
disease at all, and hence it has had 
every opportunity to spread unchecked. 
Ignorantly supposing that the virus con- 
stantly existed within us, and that con- 
sequently there was no use in attempt- 
ing to stem the invasion from without, 
our sanitarians and boards of health 
have left us entirely unprotected. The 
germ, in its more virulent form, has 
had a free swing. 

But this free-and-easy system cannot 
prevail much longer. Physicians and 
boards of health now have new duties 
thrust upon them; and already several 
boards of health have acted upon this 
new information. New York, Roches- 
ter, and other cities have placed their 
laboratory facilities at the disposal of 
practitioners. In these advanced com- 
munities the physician, as soon as he has 
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a case of pneumonia, is now invited to 
bring a specimen to the public labora- 
tories. Here it is submitted to the usual 
tests; in six or eight hours after the 
onslaught, the trained bacte riologist can 
tell what type the patient is suffering 
from. This information will have the 
highest value in the subsequent treat- 
ment. If the strain is anything but 
Type [V—the kind which the majority 
of healthy people have always in their 
throats—the necessity of isolation and 
quarantining is at once apparent. The 
family and friends will be put on their 
guard —and there will be increased 
chances for checking the disease. So 
far no community has passed ordinances 
making pneumonia “reportable,” but 
such action is inevitable, for these in- 
vestigations show that it belongs to the 
same class as diphtheria and typhoid. 
And the Rockefeller studies have 
shown that it bears another striking re- 
semblance to these two infections—that 
is, in the manner of transmission. There 
are indications that pneumonia is spread 
largely by human carriers. So far the 
attention of science and practical sani- 
tarians has centered on two methods of 
combating contagious disease. The first 
is to prevent contagion by “contact.” 
Actual association with a sick person 
was the most obvious method of trans- 
mitting his ill. Hence the earliest bat- 
tles were fought by quarantining—by 
keeping the patient isolated from his 
fellows, and by destroying all objects 
with which he had come in contact, even 
remotely. The purification of water and 
milk supply, as a method of suppressing 
typhoid, practically represented this 
same idea in different form. Then the 
discovery of the mosquito transmission 
of malaria disclosed an entirely new and 
hitherto unsuspected method of infec- 
tion. You might isolate and fumigate 
to the end of time against malaria, with- 
out the slightest reduction in the disease. 
The way of destroying malaria and yel- 
low fever is by preventing the breeding 
of the particular types of mosquitoes that 
act as culture-tubes of the infecting or- 
ganism. Similarly we exterminate the 
bubonic plague by destroying rats—rat 
fleas being the communicating agents— 
and typhus by freeing people of the 
body louse. But in recent years an en- 














tirely new method of transmitting cer- 
tain diseases, especially diphtheria and 
typhoid, has been discovered. That is 
by human carriers. ‘These carriers are 
not ill themselves; they may never have 
had the disease which they transmit. 
They go about in perfect health, sources 
of infection to people with whom they 
associate. The problem of fighting ty- 
phoid is now confined, in New York 
State, to the discovery of these human 
carriers. Typhoid Mary, the cook who 
never suffers from the disease herself, 
but who, in the last few years, has in- 
fected several hundred people, is a cel- 
ebrated case. But there are Typhoid 
Annas and Typhoid Margarets and Ty- 
phoid Williams constantly under super- 
vision. The destruction of typhoid in 
the European armies is largely a matter 
of detecting and isolating these healthy, 
unconscious carriers. 

It is the belief of the Rockefeller peo- 
ple that there are selected individuals 
also who are pneumonia carriers. The 
disease is transmitted by direct contact 
with sick people; there are also well 
people who transmit the severer types 
unconsciously. Their discovery and 1so- 
lation will be necessary if the community 
is to be protected. This discovery will 
add greatly to the burdens of health 
departments, but the responsibility will 
have to be met. 

Naturally these researches have 
opened up new possibilities of a pneu- 
monia serum. Here, too, great progress 
has been made. The least virulent type, 
Type IV, shows no response to serum 
treatment. The germs causing this kind 
of pneumonia are strangely individ- 
ualized; they seem to have as many 
different forms as there are patients. A 
different serum, therefore, would have 
to be developed for each sick person! 
This would not only be inconvenient, 
but hardly necessary, since Type IV is 
the one that shows a very low mortality 
rate. Type III, on the other hand, 1s 
the most virulent of all. And it is dis- 
appointing to have to record that there 
is yet no serum that gives positive re- 
sults, though the Rockefeller experts are 
working hard and with excellent chances 
of success. Even though they do not 
succeed, there is one reassuring fact, for 


Type III, though it is the most deadly, . 
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is the least common. Of all the pneu- 
monia patients treated at the Rocke 
feller Hospital, less than ten per cent. 
have had this form of the disease. For 
Type II Dr. Cole has developed a serum 
that gives fairly satisfactory results; 
other laboratories, basing their work on 
the Rockefeller experiments, also report 
the most encouraging progress. 

When we come to Type I, however, 
we can definitely state that the problem 
has been solved. Dr. Cole’s serum 
works with almost uniform success. The 
New York Board of Health uses this 
now in its daily practice, and numerous 
other places are making preparations to 
introduce it. ‘Type | pneumonia is the 
commonest form; it includes about 
thirty-five per cent. of the patients at the 
Hospital. It also has a high mortality 
rate of from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. The Rockefeller serum has al- 
ready reduced this death-rate to five per 
cent. At first this seems a slight achieve- 
ment—a serum that works with marked 
success in only one out of four types of 
pneumonia. But we must keep in mind 
that this Type I is a distinct disease, and 
that this one type produces more deaths 
in New York City than diphtheria and 
typhoid combined. 


Almost as remarkable as the pneu- 
monia work is the new hope which the 
Rockefeller Hospital now holds forth 
for what has always been regarded as 
one of the most desperate of human ills 

diabetes. Like pneumonia, diabetes 
is apparently increasing. Science has 
long regarded it as a progressive degen- 
erative disease. The most significant 
aspect of the Rockefeller work is the 
demonstration that this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Patients from all over 
the United States are now resorting to 
this Hospital for treatment. The first 
lesson they learn—and only the harassed 
diabetic can faintly appreciate the sud- 
den influx of courage which it inspires- 
is that their chances for continued life 
and comparative health depend almost 
exclusively upon themselves. Already 
the Hospital has restored to usefulness 
many cases that at first seemed desper- 
ate, and the practising physician in all 
parts of the country is now using the 
Rockefeller method. 
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According to the Rockefeller teach- 
ing, the dyspeptic and the diabetic pre- 
sent certain points in common. The 
dyspeptic does not suffer from a disease, 
but from a disarranged function. His 
intestinal system cannot digest certain 
foods; he is the victim of a “weak 
stomach.” As long as he takes proper 
care of himself, however, his stomach 
will not grow ““weaker’’; he is afflicted 
with no disease, that is, which is neces- 
sarily progressive. His remedy is simply 
not to eat the foods which his digestive 
apparatus cannot handle. Fortunately, 
nature’s varied dietary provides many 
kinds of nutriment which will comfort- 
ably sustain life; and so long as the dys- 
peptic limits himself to this menu, he can 
live in reasonable comfort and transact 
his daily business. Apparently the same 
is true of diabetes. This disorder is 
caused by a “weak pancreas,” precisely 
as dyspepsia is caused by a “‘weak 
stomach.” This weakened pancreas can- 
not perform its normal task—hence the 
appearance of unassimilated sugar, and, 
in the later stages, of acid. The problem 
is to discover how much sugar this 
weakened pancreas can successfully cope 
with to determine each diabetic’s 
“sugar tolerance.” If the patient, when 
this is once ascertained, conscientiously 
limits himself to the prescribed diet, his 
disorder will not increase. So long as his 
machinery does the work which it is 
capable: of doing, and no more, life be- 
comes a reasonably ordered process. 
Once inflict the pancreas with more 
labor than it can stand, however, and 
trouble starts again. But the dyspeptic 
has one great advantage over the dia- 
betic. The stomach immediately mani 
fests its displeasure at ill treatment—as 
most dyspeptics know. It sets up pains 
that call a temporary halt. But the 
overworked pancreas suffers in silence. 
It does not instantaneously warn its 
possessor to stop eating the things that 
signify destruction. Only in the reap- 
pearance of sugar and acid, and then of 
coma, does it voice its protest. Trans- 
lated into practical terms, this means 
that the diabetic must exercise even 
greater force of character than the 
dyspeptic. 


The diabetic patient has not been in- 
fected, nor is he suffering from “auto- 
intoxication”; his digestive machinery 
has simply lost a certain degree of its 
power. Consequently his ability to 
digest starchy foods is lowered. If he 
continues his customary diet, undigested 
sugar will accumulate in his system, acid 
will form, and death will presently fol- 
low. But if he can get the necessaries 
of life in foods that do not put this great 
strain on his pancreas, he can still con- 
tinue a fairly satisfactory career. The 
laboratory problem is to determine pre- 
cisely how much “carbohydrate’’—that 
is, sugar-containing food—he can stand. 
Clearly, the first thing to do is to free 
the system of accumulated sugar. Dr. 
Frederick M. Allen, who has had this 
work in charge, accomplishes this by a 
simple expedient. Simple as it is, how- 
ever, it is the Rockefeller Hospital's 
great contribution to the treatment of 
diabetes. Obviously, if the patient eats 
nothing at all, his system will not accu- 
mulate sugar; such as it already contains 
will be excreted. Therefore Dr. Allen 
makes his patients fast until all traces 
of sugar have vanished. Some patients 
lie in bed for two or three days, 
eating nothing; with others, a week’s 
fasting is necessary. Once freed of 
sugar, the patients are no longer, prop- 
erly speaking, diabetics. If scientifically 
fed, they will not again become so. 
The Rockefeller Hospital has an elabo- 
rate kitchen, which has developed many 
not unappetizing foods for these unfort- 
unates, and, when the time for eating re- 
turns, these foods are carefully used. 
Whenever a slight trace of sugar ap- 
pears, the patient is again fasted until 
it vanishes, and then the feeding is 
started all over again. Usually, after a 
certain period, these experts can elabo- 
rate a dietary appropriate to the indi- 
vidual—that is, his “carbohydrate tel- 
erance.”’ So long as he keeps to this, the 
chances are that his trouble will not 
progress, and he will return to his nor- 
mal life. He is a healthy man, in the 
same sense that a well-behaved dyspep- 
tic is healthy. If he once transgresses 
these dietary rules, however, his troubles 
will return. 

















Idols and Images 


BY ELOISE ROBINSON 


QHAD always been 
brought up to believe 
i that idols and images 
yy» were things that no- 
e body but the heathen 

~ had anything to do 
’ 3 with. But that sort 
have gone out of style. An image now- 
adays is a peculiar kind of poem, and 
the more you know about them—within 
reason, of course—the more fashionable 
you are, 

The first thing any of us knew about 
the subject was the day Miss Sterling, 
our English teacher, leaned over her 
desk and gazed down on us and said, 
enthusiastically, “‘Girls, | have the most 
exciting news for you! Next week we 
are going to have a real poet visit us!” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” breathed 
Wanda Beck in an awed tone. Wanda 
Beck is the kind of a girl who always 
has her lessons and who acts as if she 





; liked to study. 
When I heard that Miss Sterling’s 
; ) news was only a poet I felt cheated. A 


poet may not be common, but I| should 
not say he was exciting. 

“Mr. Ives is an Images’ poet,” said 
Miss Sterling, impressively, “and he has 
done some remarkable work. He is to 
be our guest here at the school because 
Miss Lawson knew him when he was a 
boy. Wednesday evening he is to speak 
to us and read his own poetry, and 
afterward there is to be a reception for 
him. Your parents will all be invited, 
and a number of other guests; Miss 
Lawson wants to make this a very 
special occasion.” 

“Is Mr. Ives young and handsome?” 
Sarah Delle Sherwin can always be de- 
pended upon to go to the root of the 
matter where a man is concerned. 

Still, that was a foolish question for 
her to ask, because she might have 
known poets are never young and hand- 
some. So when Miss Sterling said that 
she had never seen Mr. Ives, I spoke 
up and told her, “They have long black 


hair and big noses—poets, I mean—and 
their chins sink into their collars in 
front. And they wear Windsor ties and 
soft hats.” 

“Why, Barbara!” Miss Steriing cried. 
“What makes you say a thing of that 
kind? I am sure Mr. Ives isn’t that 
sort of a man at all. He is a very re- 
markable gentleman.” 

Miss Sterling told Sarah Delle that if 
she would go to Miss Lawson’s office and 
ask, Miss Lawson might have a folder 
with a picture of Mr. Ives on it. Then 
we could see for ourselves. 

When Sarah Delle came back with the 
folder, sure enough, there was a picture 
meant to be Mr. Ives. It was a rather 
blurry picture, but still you could see 
that he did not have long black hair or 
a big nose, and his chin seemed to be as 
prominent as the rest of him. Neither 
did he wear a Windsor tie, and he had 
on one of those clever checked caps that 
college boys wear. In fact, you would 
never have known that he was a poet 
at all. Every one was agreeably sur- 
prised. 

“He looks just about the right age to 
go with us,” Fidenia Jacocks said. 

In fact, after seeing the picture of Mr. 
Ives, every one took more of an interest 
in him. We even felt some enthusiasm 
when Miss Sterling suggested that be- 
fore Mr. Ives came we should each of us 
write a poem. If the poems were good 
they would be shown to Mr. Ives. 

Before the bell rang Miss Sterling had 
time to read us some of Mr. Foose 
poetry out of his latest book called 
Idols and Images. It left me with a 
queer sensation in my mind, the way 
you feel after you’ve ridden on the raz- 
zle-dazzle at Chester Park. I told 
Miss Sterling I couldn’t see why they 
called him an Images’ poet. Miss 
Sterling said that was because I didn’t 
know what images were, but after she 
had explained to us I was even more up 
in the air. Miss Sterling read the 
poetry queerly, in a kind of jerky way, 











RATHER A BLURRY 


as if the words were all strung along in 
rows and jagged lines; and | couldn’t 
find out where it was meant to rhyme to 
save me. 

It was in the evening, though, that I 
began to be really excited about Mr. 
Ives, because I found out that my family 
considered him quite a prominent social 
event. 

“Just listen to this, mother,” said my 
sister Elizabeth, who was reading the 
paper. ‘“‘Mr. Ives, Lucien Ives, the 
poet, is to be in the city next week! | 
must tell Paul.” 

Everything with Elizabeth now is, ‘‘I 
must tell Paul.” She means Mr. Paul 
Melish Vising, who is engaged to her. 
He is only a university professor, but 
his family is a sort of antique among 
families, and he really doesn’t have to 
work for a living, so Elizabeth is allowed 
to have him. I don’t care for him my- 
self. It was he who got me into most 
of the trouble I’m going to tell about. 


PICTURE, 











BUT STILL— 


“Lucien Ives? 


Did you say Lucien 
Ives, Elizabeth?” asked mother. 
“Yes,” said Elizabeth; “the City 
Culture League is going to give a dinner 
for him.” 
“That is very gratifying indeed,” 


purred mother. “I am so glad, for Mr. 
Ives’s sake, that the League is going to 
recognize him. It will give tone to his 
visit.” I need not say that mother and 
Dad belong to the League. 

“Yes, indeed!” Elizabeth exclaimed. 
“Maybe he will even read some of his 
poetry. I do hope he will! He writes 
with such distinction. It will be a won- 
derful opportunity. Of course Paul will 
take me.” 

“Pooh!” I said. Elizabeth never 
used to be interested in poetry at all, 
but since Mr. Vising has been coming to 
see her she has taken a great literary 
spurt. He lends her funny books that 
are nearly all blank paper with only a 
little printing in the middle, and nearly 
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any evening you can hear him reading 
aloud to her in our library. Mr. Vising 
writes poems himself, too, and now 
Elizabeth thinks she is the one to tell 
the whole family what is really high 
class in the way of literature. That 
was why I said “Pooh!” and looked 
superior. “That is nothing. Mr. Lu- 
cien Ives is going to stay at Miss Law- 
son’s and give a recital, and there is going 
to be a reception afterward. Each of us 
girls may invite four guests, and we're 
going to have marvelous refreshments.” 

“Oh, what an opportunity for vou, 
Barbara!” Elizabeth cried. “I hope you 
appreciate it.” 

“Why, that is very satisfactory—very 
satisfactory indeed,” said mother. “ You 
must have a new dress, Barbie.” 

Well, that was satisfactory to me, and 
just what I had been hoping for. 

“This new school is so interesting!” 
Elizabeth went on. ‘Of course you will 
invite mother and Dad and Paul and 
me for your four guests.” 

“Of course I won’t, either!” I said. 
Elizabeth made me tired. I’d have to 
have mother and Dad I knew, but the 
other two invitations I was saving for 
Jimmy St. John Jones and Al Wiggers, 
who didn’t care for poetry, but who 
would be very much interested in meet- 
ing the girls. I saw, though, that that 
plan was ruined by Elizabeth’s tactless- 
ness; | would never be able to have the 
boys now. However, I didn’t intend to 
let Elizabeth in, anyway. ‘“‘I shall in- 
vite Aunt Blanche, who writes,” I con- 
tinued, with great dignity. “It seems to 
me she ought to go; and I shall ask her 
to invite whomever she wants to go with 
her.” As I spoke it occurred to me that 
Aunt Blanche might be persuaded to ask 
Al Wiggers. 

“I think Barbie is right, Elizabeth,” 
mother agreed. “It will be a great 
treat to your poor dear aunt Blanche.” 
Mother always says “your poor dear 
aunt Blanche.” She does not mean 
that Aunt Blanche is in actual need of 
pecuniary assistance — she was left “‘a 
competence” by grandmother Kit- 
tredge; but—well, you would under- 
stand if you knew Aunt Blanche. You 
just do have that feeling about her. 

“Good gracious, mother! Aunt 
Blanche doesn’t write Images’ poetry.” 





“1 know she does not, my dear Eliza- 
beth,” mother said, “but I eften think 
it would be better if she did. Words- 
worth is really passé. 1 have heard that 
some poets who were actually failures 
before this new poetry came in are now 
making names for themselves. Hearing 
Mr. Ives might—” 

After that Elizabeth couldn’t say any- 
thing, but went up-stairs to dress for 
Paul. I thought | might just as well 
take the time then to jot down my poem 
for Mr. Ives and have it out of the way. 
I know just how a poem ought to look, 
and I made a picture of it, like this: 


Lul-la lul-la lul-la lul-la, 
Lul-la lul-la lul-la Jui, 
Lul-la lul-la lul-la lul-la, 
Lul-la lul-la lul-la Zui. 


So much was as easy as eating a 
tin roof. (Maybe I ought to explain 
that a “tin roof” isa gorgeous new kind of 
sundae that they have at Maleine’s.) I 
thought to myself that it was no trouble 
at all to write poetry. But after that it 
was harder, for some reason. I didn’t 
seem to have many poetic thoughts that 
I could put into words, and those that I 
did have wouldn’t fit my picture. 

At last the door-bell rang. I knew 
who it was—Mr. Paul Melish Vising. 
And an idea came to me. “Mother!” 
I said. 

“Yes, Barbara.” 

“Mother, we each have to write a 
poem for Mr. Lucien Ives.” 

“Is that so? That is a very good 
plan, I am sure.” 

“And I want mine to be the best of 
all.” 

Mother’s eyes brightened. She had 
never before heard me say that I wanted 
mine to be the best where any sck.ool 
work was concerned, and I suppose she 
had thought she never would lane me 
say it. “Of course you do, my dear,” 
she smiled, “and there is no reason why 
it shouldn’t be.” 

“T have mine all planned out,” I con- 
tinued, “but I’d like— Do you sup- 
pose, while he’s waiting for Elizabeth, | 
could ask Mr. Vising’s advice about it?” 

“Why—” mother hesitated—“I don’t 
know that it would be improper. But 
the minute Elizabeth comes down—”’ 


“Oh, I will,” I promised. And I 
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hurried into the reception-room with my 
pencil and note-book. 

I knew Mr. Vising would be a good 
person to help me because he keeps his 
ideas sorted and labeled like a collection 
of antiques in a museum. All he has to 
do when he wants one in a hurry is to 
look at the number and refer to the 
catalogue to find out all he needs to 
know. My brain, now, is like a dark, 
old attic—I never know when I go in 
what I’m going to stumble over. 

“Good evening, Mr. Vising,” I began. 

“Oh—ah—good evening, Barbara,” 
said Brother-to-be Paul. 

“Mr. Vising, you know 
poetry, don’t you?” 

He looked gratified. 
all about it 

“Elizabeth says you do. Anyway, 
you know a whole lot. I just wondered 
if you would tell me a few things.” 

‘Anything I can do,” said P. M. V., 
“T should be delighted.” 

“What I want is this,” I explained, 
and told all about Mr. Ives and every- 
thing. He was much interested. “I 
know you write poetry,” I ended, “and 


all 


about 


“Well, no, not- 


if you could just give me a few thoughts 


“CAN'T YOU THINK UP 
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made into verse i should be eternally 
grateful.” 

“Well,” modestly hesitated Mr. Vis- 
ing, clearing his throat, “offhand, I—” 

“Oh, just any old thing,” I urged. “] 
don’t expect it to be very good. I’m not 
a bit particular.” 

“I do not—ah—keep my own verses 
in mind,” demurred Mr. Vising, looking 
rather stiff for some reason. “ But prob- 
ably—lI understand you want something 
as a working model, shall we say, to 
found your own efforts on?” 

I told him that was just what I did 
want. 

Mr. Vising stroked his temple 
thoughtfully. “How would this do?” 
he asked at last, and began something 
like this: 

“Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee?” 


“That wouldn’t do at all!”’ I objected, 
politely. “It is too young. I want 
something entirely different. Can’t you 
think up a poem about love?” 

Mr. Vising grew red and wiggled on 
his chair. ‘“‘Aren’t you rather young 
for—ah, for that?” 


\ POEM ABOUT LOVE?’ 
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“I’m sixteen,” I responded, with dig- 
nity. 

“Indeed! Then I take it you wish 
something in the nature of a sonnet?” 

** Let me hear one and I'll tell you.” 

Mr. Vising began thoughtfully: 


“Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day?” 
“Wait!” I cried. “That will do.” 

At any rate, it was better than the 

other one. | wrote it down one line 

at a time as Mr. Vising spoke it to me. 

It went this way: 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more tem- 


perate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds 
of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short 
a date. 


Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course 
untrimm’d. 


But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou 
owest, 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in 
his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou 
growest. 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can 
see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee 


You see the last stanza wasn’t fin- 
ished. I told Mr. Vising that, but he 
didn’t seem to understand what I 
meant. He said that was all there was 
to it. But who ever heard of a poem 
with only two lines in the last stanza? 
But just then Elizabeth came in and I 
had to go. Anyway, I had a “working 
model.” It might not be very good, 
but it was better than. nothing. 

But when I got it up-stairs in my own 
room, I saw that as Mr. Vising had left 
it the poem would need quite a lot of 
changing to turn it into sense, even. In 
the very first line he had said “‘sum- 
mer’s,”” but of course | knew he meant 
“summer,” so I changed to that. 

“Thou art more lovely and more—” 
was all right, but who ever heard of 
calling a lady “temperate”? It would 
be kind of an insult. Finally | thought 


of “‘exquisate,” which rhymed perfectly 
and was much more expressive. Then, 
everybody knows the wind doesn’t 
“shake,” it “blows”; and I put “do 
blow the little flowers of May,” because 
that sounded more poetic than what 
Paul had said. The next line didn’t 
make any sense at all, so | had to make 
up a new one. The next four lines were 
silly, too, and I left them out altogether. 
Two stanzas is long enough for any 
poem, anyway. I went on with “thy 
eternal summer” not fading, which was 
better. After that, though, I got into 
trouble, for | didn’t see a point in this 
world to “Nor lose possession of that 
fair thou owest,” or to “ When in eternal 
lines to time thou growest,” and the 
last two lines, as | said, didn’t have any- 
thing to go with them. Finally, though, 
I had a bright thought: I left out the 
two senseless lines altogether and put 
the last two in their place, changing 
them to make them better, and I had a 
nice little poem which looked much bet- 
ter on the paper than Mr. Vising’s did, 
and sounded better, too. Anyway, it 
was more sensible, and if there is any- 
thing a poem ought to be first of all it is 
sensible. I read the completed effort to 
mother. 


“Shall I compare thee to a summer day? 
Thou art more lovely and more ex- 
quisate: 
Rough winds do blow the little flowers of 
May, 
And springtime flees away at early dat-. 


“But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can 


see. 
Till thy fair form shall in thy grave be laid, 
I swear I love thee and love only thee.” 


“ Barbara!” mother exclaimed. “‘That 
is a very creditable achievement, a very 
creditable achievement indeed for a 
child of your age.” 

The next day I took the poem to Miss 
Sterling, and she was even nicer than 
mother had been. “That is lovely, 
really lovely!” she enthused. ‘ Natural- 
ly there are one or two things in it that 
show you haven’t had much practice, 
and the last line is a trifle well-worn; 
but, on the other hand, there are some 
really lovely expressions in it, such as the 
first line and ‘thy eternal summer shall 
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not fade.’ I am really most pleasantly 
surprised. This is the best poem handed 
in. Even Wanda Beck’s is not so good. 
We may make a genius out of you yet.” 

I was not sure | wanted to be a genius, 
but it was pleasant to have Miss Sterling 
show the poem to Miss Lawson and read 
it to the class. The girls all thought 
I was wonderful, and asked 
me how I did it. I told them 
that it wasn’t hard at all after 
you learned the trick. Mr. 

Vising had showed it to me. 

Mother was so pleased—- 

because Miss Sterling wrote 
her a note telling her how 
proud she ought to be of me— 
that she took anextrainterest 
in my dress for the reception. 
Mother would not buy me 
lavender. She said it would 
be a big mistake. [often feel 
that it would be better if 
young people were allowed 
to make their own mistakes 
instead of being forced to 
make their fathers’ and 
mothers’. But there is no 
use in saying a thing of that 
kind to your parents. In the 
end I had to have a white 
dress, of course, and I hate 
white. It is so weak-minded 
looking. But finally mother 
did get tulle and have it 
made over pale green; and 
though there weren’t any 
hoops in the skirt, it did 
have feather-bone around the 
bottom, and, anyway, it was 
better than anything mother 
had ever bought me before. 

But Aunt Blanche was the 
most excited of all about my 
being a poet. She said that she hoped 
her mantel was going to fall on me. 
Why that should be‘a complimentary 
remark, I don’t see. It certainly would 
not be very pleasant to have a mantel 
fall on you. Still, I knew that she 
meant well, and Aunt Blanche is given 
to making remarks which have no ap- 
parent sense to them. 

When I heard and saw all that was 
being planned for Mr. Ives I began to 
feel sorry for the man. Being now a 
poet myself, I did not look at things in 

Vor, CXXXIV.—No. 801.—53 
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the same way. I knew I didn’t feel a 
bit different from the way I always had 
felt, and I certainly liked the same sort 
of a good time—dances, and nut-sun- 
daes, and ball-games, and tootsie-rolls, 
and going with the boys. Probably Mr. 
Ives liked the things other fellows do, 
too, but—poor man!—he wasn’t going 
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KNOW WE'VE NEVER MET, BUT | 


FROM YOUR PICTURE” 


to be allowed to have them. He was 
going to be met at the station by Miss 
Lawson and brought to school; then, 
instead of being introduced to the girls 
and allowed to have a good time, he 
would have to go to luncheon with the 
faculty and sit around with them all 
afternoon and have no fun at all. The 
more | thought, the sorrier | felt for 
poor Mr. Ives. 

I told Sarah Delle Sherwin my feeling, 
and Sarah Delle said she thought ex- 
actly the same way—that is, if he looked 
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like his picture. It was such a little, 
blurry picture we might be misled—you 
couldn’t tell. But he certainly did have 
on a checked cap, so she thought he 
couldn’t be terribly bad. 

“I wish we could get him out of the 
faculty’s clutches and give him a good 
time for a few hours, at least,” I sard. 

“How do you mean?” inquired Sarah 
Delle. 

“Oh, take him auto riding, or some- 
thing like that. We could get Al Wig- 
gers to go along, so that we would each 
have a fellow, and maybe drive out to 
the Altamont for tea.” 

“That would be marvelous—simply 
marvelous!” Sarah Delle agreed, “but 
’ll bet anything we couldn’t do it. 
Neither of our mothers would let us. It 
wouldn’t be proper.” 

“Of course it would!” I told her. 
“TIsn’t Mr. Ives a poet? Anything is 
proper if you do it with a poet.” 

“Well,” said Sarah Delle, “it may be 
proper, but | know my mother.” 

“But you ask and see, Sarah Delle. 
You needn’t say anything about Mr. 
Ives being young and handsome. Sim- 
ply tell your mother that part of 
Mr. Ives’s ente -rtainment is going to be 
an auto ride and that you’ ve been picked 
out to go, and I’m sure your mother 
will let you.” 

Sarah Delle shook her head dubiously, 
but she was allowed to go. 

My mother was lovely about it. 
“Why, how charming! How very 
charming indeed! I suppose you were 
chosen because of your poem, Barbara.” 

1 didn’t say anything, but mother 
thought that was because ! was modest, 
and she patted my shoulder. 

“Tt was thoughtful of Miss Lawson to 
plan the ride. Of course Mr. Ives will 
be interested in seeing the city.” 

“Yes’m,” | answered to that. I sup- 
posed Mr. Ives could look at the scenery 
if he wanted to. 

“What is Miss Lawson going to do 
for a car?” mother wanted to know. 

“I—I don’t believe that has been 
arranged yet,” I replied, hastily. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take our new 
one?” mother offered. 

“Oh, would you let me?” I cried. “I 
mean—I’ll ask Miss Lawson, but I’m 
sure she'll be ever so glad.” My mind 


was greatly relieved, because I hadn’t 
known how four of us were going to 
crowd into Al Wiggers’s racer. 

“There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
have the machine for an occasion of this 
kind,” mother went on. ‘Conrad will 
be at the door at—?” 

“Two-thirty, sharp,” I told her. 

“Very well,” mother agreed. “This 
will be something for you to remember 
all your life, Barbie.” 

“IT should say it will!’ I exclaimed. 
That was one thing we agreed upon, 
anyway. 

The next morning Sarah Delle and | 
went to Miss Lawson. 

“Mother thought,” I said to her, 
“that Mr. Ives would be interested in 
seeing the city.” (And mother did think 
so, too. Those were her very words.) 
“She wanted me to tell you that our 
car would be at his service, and Sarah 
Delle and I will be glad to do ail we 
can to show him the places of interest. 
Of course, Miss Lawson, we are expect- 
ing you to go, too.” Naturally we had 
to say that, but we had heard Miss 
Lawson telling one of the teachers that 
she would stay and oversee the arrange- 
ments for the evening herself before we 
asked her. 

“Your mother is most kind,” purred 
Miss Lawson. “It would be enjoyable, 
I am sure. Unfortunately I must not 
leave the school, and Mr. Ives”—Miss 
Lawson hunted around on her desk un- 
til she found an envelope with hen- 
scratchy-looking writing on it—‘re- 
quests particularly that he be allowed 
the afternoon quietly in his own room to 
rest before the recital. So please give 
my thanks to your mother—” 

She made some more polite remarks, 
but I didn’t hear them. tus scheme was 
ruined. What made me feel worse was 
that Mr. Ives should have turned out 
to be the sort of man who should want 
to rest before his recital. 

I was so disappointed that I forgot to 
tell mother we wouldn’t need the car. 
So the next afternoon, when I came out 
of school a little after two, there was 
Conrad sitting outside the gate. I went 
back to see if Sarah Delle didn’t want 
to go home with me, but she'd left 
already. When I came out again I 
noticed a manly form pacing up and 
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down the walk to the basket-ball field. 
The form looked the right age to go with 
girls like us, and he had on a pvr 
cap. Of course you will feel right away, 
as I did, that it was Mr. Ives. There 
was a kind of discouraged droop to his 
shoulders, as if he were not having a 
very good time. He did not look at all 
like the sort of man who would enjoy 
resting. Maybe Miss Lawson had been 
mistaken; at any rate, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to find out, particularly as | 
had to pass him going out. 

“How do you do?” I said. 

He came spinning around. He had 
had a mournful look on his face, but 
when he saw me he was cheerful at once. 

“Oh, hello there!’ he said, just as 
friendly. His eyes were deep blue, and 
when he politely removed his checked 
cap | saw he had simply darling red, 
curly hair. 

“Are you trying to pass the time 
away until evening?’ I thought that 
was a courteous remark. 

**Yes, worse luck, | am,” he answered. 
“T had to come in on the noon train 
because there was no other, and now 
I’m stranded here. | did think, though, 
there might be something doing this 
afternoon.” 

The more I talked to Mr. Ives the 
better I liked him. He didn’t use the 
kind of English I had been afraid he 
would use. 

“They thought you would like to 
rest this afternoon,” I ventured, ten- 
tatively. 

“Rest?” he snorted, and stared at 
me. “Rest? Good Lord! Rest?” ~° 

“T’m terribly glad you don’t,” | said, 
earnestly, “because I planned an auto- 
mobile ride for you. Sarah Delle Sher- 
win, my best friend, and Al Wiggers 
were going; but we heard you wanted to 
rest, so they’re not here. But the car 
is outside, and if you want to go with 
me—” 

“Do I just!” 


And then he stopped. 
“Say, you’ve not made a mistake, have 


your Maybe you think you know me? 
I’m sure we’ve never met. I couldn’t 
have forgotten you.” 

Wasn’t that a thrilling remark? I 
laughed. “Oh, I know we've never 
met,” I answered, “but I recognized you 
right away from your picture. Of course 
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you don’t know who I am. My name’s 
Barbara Vane. I just thought you 
wouldn’t be the sort of man who would 
enjoy sitting around, so when I found 

“So when you found that Flossie was 
busy and couldn’t take care of me her- 
self this afternoon, you offered to. | 
must say you’re a regular brick.” 

Florence is Miss Lawson’s first name. 
Being a poet and knowing Miss Lawson 
all his life, Mr. Ives could, of course, call 
her Flossie, but it made me respect his 
character more to hear him really do it. 

“She told me you would want to rest, 
though, or the others would be here, 
too.” 

“T’ll get even with old Floss for that,” 
said Mr. Ives. “That’s what I call 
low-down trick.” 

dl think it was, too,” 
never mind, let’s go.” 
the car. 

When Mr. 
thoughtful. 
he asked, in a low tone. 

““He—why—do you 
drive a car?” I asked. 

Mr. Ives laughed. “I.drove in one of 
the Indianapolis races, just for the fun 
of the thing,” he said. 

“Oh, did you?” I liked Mr. Ives 
better and better. ‘“‘Then, of course, 
Conrad doesn’t have to go,” and I sent 
Conrad home to tell mother that Mr. 
Ives preferred to drive himself and that 
I’d be back about five. 

“Do you know,” I remarked as we 
started, “I didn’t suppose you would 
know how to drive a car. 

“You must have thought | was a star 
from everything you've told me,” he 
answered. 

“Well, one doesn’t expect much 
poets, naturally,” | told him. 

“Of—of—what?” he asked, 
startled. 

Then | saw what I had said. That 
certainly was a tactless remark to make 
to his face, even though it was true. 
“Of course,” I put in, hastily, “I never 
knew any poets before, and, besides, I’m 
sure you’re much different from the 
general run.” 

“Yes, I think I am.” 
of dazedly. 

“Nobody could tell you from a real 
man,” I said 


I said. ‘‘ But 
So we started for 


Ives saw Conrad, he looked 
“*Say, does he have to go?” 


know how to 


looking 


He talked kind 
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“How—how do you know I’m a 
poet?” Mr. Ives asked, weakly. 

“Oh, because Miss Lawson and Miss 
Sterling have both been buying books 
full of the things you’ve written,” I 
reminded him, “‘and because you're to 
read the poems to-night, and—why, 
everybody knows it. You can’t keep a 
thing like that hidden.” 

“But how on earth did you—er— 
recognize me?” 

“By the picture Miss Lawson had on 
the folder, silly,” I answered him. You 
can see how nice he was when I felt at 
home calling him “silly.” “Of course 
it wasn’t a very good picture, Mr. Ives, 
but the chin was the same, and the 
checked cap. 

“Well iy -be—darned!” Mr. Ives 
returned, slowly, looking at me in won- 
der. Then he added: “That was a 
give-away. Still, no one ever recog- 
nized me as the poet Ives before.” 

“1 shouldn’t think they would,” I 
hurried up to say. “‘No one would 
think of such a thing just looking at 
you.” I began to feel sorry for him. 
He seemed kind of ashamed of his pro- 
fession, so I added, to make him feel 
better, * ‘I’m a poet my self.” ‘ 

“You dont mean it?” He looked at 
me incredulously. 

Yes, I said, I was. I asked him if he 
wanted to hear my poem, and he said 
yes, so I recited it to him. I hadn’t 
gone farther than the first line when he 
gave a queer, surprised look at me, and 
then stared out at the road very hard. 
He kept staring out all the time I was 
speaking, and when [| had finished he 
didn’t seem to know what to say. If 
he hadn’t been a poet I should have said 
he was embarrassed, but probably he 
was just overcome with admiration. 
Anyway, his ears were red. 

“Don’t you like it?” I thought I 
would remind him quietly of what he 
was supposed to say. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s some poem!” he kind 
of stammered. “But say, you know, 
you didn’t do that all yourself, did you?” 

“Yes,” I nodded, “all myself. The 
man my sister’s going to marry—he’s a 
professor at the university—gave me 
the general idea, but that’s all.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, do you know, now, 
I should say, to hear that, that you’ve 
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been studying those old seventeenth- 
century chaps—Shakespeare, you know, 
and those.” I saw Mr. Ives watching 
me out of the corner of his eye. 

I returned his look pityingly. It came 
over me that poets don’t know so aw- 
fully much, after all. 

“*I guess maybe you’ve gotten Shake- 
speare mixed with some one else,” | 
suggested, gently. “‘Shakespeare didn’t 
write poetry; he wrote plays, like ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’” 

I had noticed from almost the very 
first that Mr. Ives had a queer habit 
of looking as if he were startled when 
there was nothing surprising going on, 
but he didn’t mean anything by it. 
He looked that way now. “Qh yes, so 
he did,” he admitted. “Anyway, it’s 
a corking poem. Anybody might think 
Shakespeare had done parts of it—that 
is, if Shakespeare ’d written poetry, | 
mean.” 

I could see that that was a high com- 
pliment, because it’s generally consid- 
ered an honor to be compared to Shake- 
speare, even if he is uninteresting. Still, 
I hoped Mr. Ives wasn’t the kind of 
man who would waste the whole drive 
talking about Shakespeare. And he 
wasn’t, either. He said, “Let’s forget 
about poetry for a while and enjoy 
ourselves,” and that suited me, so we 
did. 

We had a wonderful drive, and went 
to the Altamont for tea, and it was 
half-past five when we reached home. 
I'll wager Mr. Ives couldn’t have told a 
thing about the scenery. I told mother 
and Elizabeth, who were all agog to 
hear the news, that if all poets were like 
that, I would as soon marry one. Then 
I telephoned the whole thing to Sarah 
Delle, and you may just believe she was 
positively nauseated when she heard 
what she had missed. 

About dinner-time Miss Sterling tele- 
phoned to know if I could come over to 
school early. The girls who had written 
the best poems were to take the guests 
down the receiving-line, and Miss Law- 
son had some final directions for us. 
Besides, Mr. Ives had turned out to be 
a very nice man indeed, and wanted to 
hear us read our poems to him before 
the recital. I didn’t tell Miss Sterling 
that Mr. Ives had already heard my 
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poem, since Mr. Ives hadn’t told her 
himself. I said I would be there at half- 
past seven. Conrad took me over in 
the limousine. I stood up all the way, 
even though it did hurt my neck, be- 
cause you know how tulle is—just noth- 
ing at all musses it, and I wanted to 
look perfectly elegant that evening and 
complete the impression I was sure I had 
begun to make. 

The other girls—Wanda Beck was 
among them, of course—were waiting 
in the hall when I reached Miss Law- 
son’s. Mr. Ives was supposed to be be- 
hind the portiéres of the faculty parlor, 
where sounds of spoons rattling in cups 
could be heard. While we waited | 
thought best to enlighten the girls as to 
my afternoon’s experience, so that they 
would be prepared for the familiaritv 
with which the poet and I greeted eac' 
other. They were all, and Wanda Beck 
especially, consumed with jealousy, par- 
ticularly when I| told about Mr. Ives’s 
red hair and his driving in the auto 
races. When the after-dinner coffee 
which the faculty were having in col- 
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laboration with our celebrity was dis- 
posed of, we were called in. A tall man 
in evening clothes was standing with his 
back to the door, surrounded by the 
women of the faculty. 

“I don’t see his red hair,” 
Beck whispered. 

I thought her voice sounded malicious. 
Just then the man turned, and I saw it 
wasn’t Mr. Ives at all, but somebody 
else. This man had a longish face and 
a big, awfuliy homely forehead and 
smooth, pale-brown hair. [ was about 
to tell Wanda that probably Mr. Ives 
hadn’t come down yet, when Miss Law- 
son took us in tow and went swimming 
forward with dignity. 

“Mr. Ives,” she purred, “‘here are our 
little school poets who to 
meet you.” 

I stopped dead stil in my tracks. 
“That isn’t Mr. Ives!” I exclaimed, 
right out loud, so that every one could 
hear me. As I think back over it now 
I believe that my tone was a little con- 
temptuous. I fe/t contemptuous to 
think that Miss Lawson could be taken 
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in by a man like that when Mr. Ives— 
the real Mr. lves—was so wonderful- 
looking. But I see that I ought not to 
have said that, anyway. 

“Barbara?” said Miss Lawson, just 
that way, accenting the first “ Bar” 
very hard—as hard as she could and 
still be polite—and ending in a kind of 
question-mark on the “a.” The way 
she said it conveyed a good deal. The 
rest of the faculty were locking shocked 
except Miss Sterling, who was poking 
me in the ribs in a way that she thought 
was inconspicuous. The strange man 

was looking mildly surprised, just as a 
cat would if it found itself suddenly 
without a tail. 

“Tt isn’t Mr. Ives,” I insisted. “ Mr. 
Ives has red hair and deep-blue eyes. 
| ought to know, because I’ve been out 
riding with him all afternoon. He drove 
in the Indianapolis races, and— 

“Barbara!” This time there was no 
question-mark in Miss Lawson’s voice. 
She lifted her eyebrows and dipped her 
chin simultaneously at Miss Sterling, 
and Miss Sterling quietly and unob- 
trusively deducted me from the occa- 
sion. As we went I heard Miss Lawson 
introducing the other girls to the man 
who wasn’t Mr. Ives. 

“*Miss Sterling,” I said, as soon as we 
were out in the hall, “there has been 
some awful mistake. That poor prune 
in there isn’t Mr. Ives. i know Mr. 
Ives, and, honestly, that man isn’t the 
poet.” 

My tone was so convincing that even 
Miss Sterling began to look startled. 
“Why, Barbara, how very extraordi- 
nary! Where is Mr. Ives, then, if that 
isn’t he, and how—oh, you must be 
mistaken!” 

“I’m not mistaken!” I cried. “Mr. 
Ives is—oh, there is Mr. Ives!’ And 
there he was, sure enough, just coming 
in the door with Flossie Redway, one 
of the seniors. “Mr. Ives!” I called, 
“do come and straighten things out! 
They have another man in there think- 
ing it is you.” 

But Mr. lves’s face was getting redder 
and redder until it was nearly the color 
of his hair, and he looked as if he wanted 
to run. Flossie Redway stared at him 
and then at me. 


“Mr. Ives?” she said. 


** Barbie Vane, 
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are you crazy? This isn’t Mr. Ives. It’s 
my brother.” 

“Your brother? Your brother?” I 
stood like a goose repeating it over and 
over. It couldn’t be, and yet, of course, 
Flossie ought to know her own family. 
“He told me—” I stopped as the full 
significance of my calamity came over 
me. 

“Bob Redway, what have you been 
up to now?” Flossie demanded. “I 
ought to have known better than to 
invite you to come down from college 
for this reception. Have you gone and 
palmed yourself off as Mr. Ives?” 

“Look here, Flossie,” said Mr. Ives- 

I mean, Mr. Redway—uneasily, “it was 
all a mistake. I didn’t know Miss Vane 
thought I was Mr. Ives—not at first. 
Afterward it was so jolly, and you'd 
gone off and left me kicking my heels. 
I’m awfully sorry, Miss Vane, honest 
lam. I was going to tell you to-night. 
You're not going to be miffed at me, are 
you?” 

“No,” I stammered, dazedly. But I 
felt as if life were a snare and a delusion 
as | followed Miss Sterling and the 
others into the faculty parlor. While 
Miss Sterling was smoothing things out 
with Mr. Ives and Miss Lawson, Wanda 
Beck occupied herself by telling me 
how much Mr. Ives had praised her 

oem. In spite of what had happened, 
[ deoske she adopted a snippy manner, 
considering that every one knew I was 
the best poet of the school, and prob- 
ably Mr. Sean would think I was simply 
wonderful when he had heard my poem. 
But if I had been wounded already, I 
was about to be mortally crushed. 

As I once said, all that happened next 
was the fault of that despicable Paul 
Melish Vising. Even if he is ever my 
brother-in-law, which I suppose he will 
have to be, since nothing I can say ever 
has any influence on Elizabeth, I will 
never be anything but an enemy to him 
for life. 

“Barbara,” Miss Sterling proceeded 
when I had been introduced to Mr. Ives 
again and he had laughed politely—but 
not heartily—over the mistake I had 
made, ““won’t you read your verses now! 
Mr. Ives, we consider Barbara our most 
promising young poet. She has been 
so enthusiastic about your work.” 
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“Indeed!” said Mr. Ives. “Please do 
read your poem, Miss Barbara.” 

So I took out the poem which Aunt 
Blanche in her pride had typewritten 
for me, and read the great poet my re- 
markable production. Of course | had 
expected to hear an outburst of applause, 
so | was surprised by a deadly silence. 
Mr. Ives was looking very queer. All 
the others were waiting to hear what he 
would say, except Mr. Redway, who was 
acting as if he did not want to hear. 

“Where did you find that poem?” 
Mr. Ives asked at last, looking at me 
rudely. I felis Mr. Redway shiver. It 
was a chilly tone. 

“T made it up,” I told him. 

“Did you realize that you were great- 
ly—influenced, we will say—by a poem 
written by, that is, by one of my 
images?” : 

At that Mr. Redway, who had been 
staring at the carpet, looked up quickly. 
The beady glitter in his eye made me 
think of our terrier when you say 
“Rats!” to him. 

“One of your images?” I cried. “‘Oh 

o, | couldn’t have been. I never heard 
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anything you wrote except a few queer 
things where you were squatting on a 
lotus-leaf and thinking about love. Mine 
isn’t a bit like that.” 

I heard Miss Sterling and Miss Law- 
son and the rest of the faculty gasping 
or something, but they didn’t say any- 
thing articulate. 

“Have you a copy of Idols and 
Images at hand?’ Mr. Ives asked, in an 
extremely dignified tone, with his face 
red. 

“Oh yes; oh, certainly!” and Miss 
Lawson snatched a book from the table. 
It was a very new book—so new that it 
creaked when Mr. Ives opened it. While 
he was finding the place | saw Mr. 
Redway edge around the table to listen, 
as if he were intensely interested to hear 
every word. His puzzled look was more 
puzzled than ever. 

“This,” said Mr. Ives, and began to 
read. I didn’t take down what he said, 
but | borrowed the book afterward and 
copied it word for word. It was called 
“Impression,” but, then, so were about 
twenty other poems in the book. I 
don’t know what the dots are meant for, 
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but, anyway, | counted to see that I had 
just the right number. 


“Shall 1 compare 
You 
To a summer day? 
You are more lovely, 
“much more lovely. 


“Rough winds do shake the buds 
Of May. 
Crescendo. 
Alas! 
iid 


Summer flees away. 


“But your eternal summer 
Does not fade... . 
I, even I, 


Have made you immortal 
With my pen 

"little fountain-pen 
Full of ink... . 
Diminuendo. . 

When Mr. Ives had finished reading 
this he turned around triumphantly. 
“You see—”’ 

“Of course,” murmured Miss Sterling, 
the color of the lamp-shade. 

““A resemblance which could hard- 

ly—” 
“*Resemblance!” sniffed Wanda Beck. 

“Well, | should say—resemblance!”’ 

“Barbara, | am deeply pained,” said 
Miss Lawson. I did not know whether 
she was pained at me or at Mr. Ives’s 
poem, but she did not leave me in doubt 
long. “I did not think you would be 
deliberately dishonest,” she added. 

“Unthinkable!” cried Miss Sterling. 
Her tone of voice, though, said that was 
just what she did think. 

I felt that I was undergoing a mortify- 
ing experience, to say the least. What I 
minded most was Mr. Redway. Prob- 
ably he would never respect me again, 
and my tulle dress would be wasted. I 
looked around quietly, but he wasn’t 
where I’d seen him last. He was crawl- 
ing around the wall, looking in the low- 
est shelves of the bookcases where all the 
old masters are kept. It struck me as 
a queer thing for him to be doing, but 
I hadn’t time to see whether he had 
any reason for acting that way. I was 
too busy trying to collect my thoughts. 
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“It seems to me very strange that this 
resemblance was not noticed.” Mr. 
Ives stretched his neck and looked 
around like a rooster about to crow. 

“My Images are, | may say, not un- 
known.” 

Miss Sterling sputtered and Miss Law- 
son coughed, and some one of the 
faculty murmured that she had never 
heard my poem before, and then all the 
others murmured that they never had, 
either, or they would have seen at once— 
all except Miss Sterling and Miss Law- 
son, and they couldn’t say anything, of 
course. 

I couldn’t see how it had all come 
about unless that horrid old Paul Melish 
Vising had deliberately copied Mr. 
Ives’s poem just to make himself out 
smart and get me into trouble. Even 
so, there were things I couldn’t under- 
stand—the rhyme, for instance; and 
then I could have sworn there weren’t 
any “diminuendoes” in Paul’s. But I 
saw they all thought I’d deliberately sat 
down and copied, which I wouldn’t have 
done for anything. I tried to explain 
about Mr. Vising, but it didn’t make 
much impression except that Mr. Ives 
tried to be kind and made a miserable 
failure of it. 

I have had darker moments in my 
life, but never more uncomfortable ones. 
Imagine what a surprise and disap- 
pointment it would be yourself to think 
for nearly two weeks that you were a 
genius and then all at once to find out 
that you’d gone and plaguered some- 
thing you’d never even seen or heard 
before, and be publicly denounced be- 
fore all your friends and a grand man 
who had shown all the signs of being 
crazy about you. 

Mr. Redway, any one could see, had 
received a terrible blow. He had quit 
crawling along the bookcases and, with 
his back to the company, was pretending 
to be interested in a book so as not to 
embarrass me any more, which seemed 
to me the act of a gentleman. At least 
that was what | thought he was doing at 
the time. Really it was something else— 
something which will ever remain grate- 
fully inscribed in my memory as having 
saved me from everlasting disgrace. 
He came wandering over to where we 
were standing. Miss Lawson was in a 
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state of not knowing what to say next 
and of trying to think up some way to 
get me out of the room. She eyed very 
hard a little red book Mr. Redway had 
in his hand. It was one of the old 
masters from the bookcase. 

“Queer how these things happen, isn’t 
it?’ Mr. Redway remarked, cordially. 
“Great minds, you know. I suppose 
you’ve never come across another poem 
similar to those two, now, have you, Mr. 
Ives?” 

Mr. Ives said he had not. 

“Well, now,” Mr. Redway went on, 
in spite of the fact that Miss Lawson 
was looking very black, “take this little 
thing, now. You'll see what I mean.” 

He opened the book and began read- 
ing. He had not gone past the second 
line before I knew all that was coming. 
That word “temperate” showed me the 
whole thing. It was the poem Paul 
Melish Vising had led me to think he was 
making up as a basis for my own efforts. 
As Mr. Redway finished amid a deadly 
hush, I took courage to glance around 
me. If some one else had copied Mr. 
Ives, too, maybe I wasn’t so bad. 
Everybody was looking at the floor or 
the wall-paper except Mr. Redway, who 
was viewing Mr. ake with a look of 
peculiar pleasure; and Mr. Ives, who 
was glancing everywhere at once. 

“One—of my imitators,” Mr. Ives 
murmured. 

“Yes—er—yes,” Mr. Redway agreed, 
“quite so. His name was”—he con- 
sulted the back of the book—‘‘Shake- 
speare, William Shakespeare.” 

An agitated rustle went around the 
room. Wanda Beck was looking pe- 
culiar, but not more peculiar than Miss 
Lawson or Miss Sterling, and not half so 
much so as Mr. Ives. I’m only sorry I 
“didn’t have a chance to hear what Mr. 
Ives would have said, but all at once 
there was a great fury of talking about 
the weather and the war, led by Miss 
Lawson, and Mr. Redway and I -were 
neatly cut off by an impenetrable wall 
of the faculty. I cannot say I was sorry. 
I felt as if I had had enough of poets. 
A moment later Miss Sterling whis- 
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pered that perhaps we had better slip 
out into the hall. Later it was conveyed 
to me that under the circumstances 
perhaps it would be just as well if I did 
not take guests down the receiving- 
line. 

I crept out into the hall, still some- 
what shattered in mind. There I found 
the girls, including Wanda Beck, who 
was looking as if she had lost her hat. 

“Bob Redway!” Flossie fairly stam- 
mered in her excitement. ‘“‘ However in 
the world—where did you—I never saw 
any one with your nerve!” 

“7 think Mr. Redway performed a 
noble and heroic act,” said Sarah Delle, 
putting her arm around me, and regard- 
ing Mr. Redway with admiration. 

“What I can’t understand,” Flossie 
went on, “is how you ever knew any- 
thing about Shakespeare, Bob Redway!” 

Mr. Redway looked bored. ‘English 
II.,” he said, offhandedly. “Freshman 
Lit. Required.” 

“T guess nothing more will be said 
about Barbie’s being a genius, though,” 
Wanda Beck sniffed, sourly. 

But if she wanted to make herself 
popular by saying that, she was fooled. 
All the girls came around me. 

“Don’t you care, Barbie,” Sarah 
Delle said. “I think you were awfully 
clever to think of taking a poem and 
changing it. And I must say, you did 
improve a 

“It wasn’t your fault, at all, that 
Mr. Ives happened to copy the same 
poem that you did,” Flossie Redway 
comforted. 

“I’m glad you're not a poet,” Fidenia 
Jacocks put in. “It was getting on my 
nervesto have to treat you likea genius.” 

But what really restored my self- 
respect was the few words Mr. Redway 
whispered in my ear. “The only thing 
I didn’t like about you,” he said, “‘was 
when you told me you were a poet.” 

After that I felt better. I didn’t even 
mind not taking people down the re- 
ceiving-line, because it gave me that 
much more time with Mr. Redway. Hi 
is going to send me his picture taken 
in his football suit. 

































The Psychology of Shopping 


BY SIMEON 


©y N the list of New York’s 
¢ public buildings rarely 
sdo you find any 
mention of Gibson’s. 
» Viewed in the cold light 
Tt of the tax+rolls, Gib- 
a“ son’s is a department 
store, and so a private enterprise. Ac- 
tually it is much more a part of the 
public life of the city than the Library 
on Fifth Avenue. No one would think 
of omitting the Pennsylvania Terminal 
from a study of New York, though that 
granite palace is only a booth for the 
sale of tickets to Rahway, Trenton, and 
San Francisco. The crowds pass through 
a railway terminal, but they abide in 
Gibson’s by the hour. The terminal is 
an entrance and an exit, whereas Gib- 
son’s is a social institution. There is no 
folk psychology bound up with a rail- 

way station in a big town, however it 

may be in those places where the leading 
citizens congregate on the platform to 
see the trains pass. Gibson’s is not only 
a place, but a force for good and evil, 
as we shall see. The genitive case shows 
how it is embedded in the common life. 
It is not Gibson’s Department Store, but 
simple Gibson’s, Smith’s, Jones’s. It is 
more intimately related to the life of 
the community than that other great 
national genitive, Childs’s. We say 
Gibson’s as in England they sign letters 
Salisbury, Haldane, French. No initials 
or expletives are necessar 

Why it isn’t Gibson’s Diente I have 
never quite understood. I am aware 
that “bazaar” smacks of the small town 
where they also have “emporiums.” 
But, on the other hand, nothing can be 
uglier than “department store.” It is 
ugly and it is bad business. If travelers 
do not speak of department stores as 
they do of the bazaars of the Orient, it 
must be because of the impossible name. 
For Gibson’s, as I have said, is not a 
store where things are merely sold, but 
actually a bazaar; that is to say, a 
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meeting-place as well as a barter-place, 
a communal center, a democratic force. 
Consequently the owner has himself to 
blame if travelers look for the life of 
India in the bazaar at Benares and for 
the life of a litthe Macedonian village in 
its market-place but seldom think of 
looking for the life of New York behind 
ya great plate-glass windows on Fifth 

Avenue. br take the Stock Exchange. 
They print pictures of the Stock Ex- 
change on post-cards, and visitors climb 
the gallery to look down on a national 
phenomenon. Yet what the Stock Ex- 
change is to Economic Man the depart- 
ment stores are to Economic Woman. 
Only the hideous name stands in the 
way. 

Gibson’s qualifies as a public building 
by i its significance; it certainly qualihes 
by size. Any one of its floors is larger 
than most market-places in Merrie Eng- 
land. It offers you a spectacle with 
which only the cathedrals and the rail- 
way terminals and the Metropolitan 
Opera House can compare. But it com- 
bines all the separate qualities of these 
monster buildings into an unparalleled 
effect. The Opera House has color and 
sound, but no motion. The terminals 
have sound and motion, but no color. 
The Library and the cathedrals have 
spaciousness, but no crowds. Gibson’s 
has them all. It spreads out, glows, and 
reverberates. An hour in Gibson’s, and 
you bring out with you a symphony of, 
life in action, and not infrequently a 
headache. 

To the male shopper the geography of 
the department store is a source of 
never-failing wonder. Technically, he 
is shopping under one roof. In practice, 
a man will walk farther to buy a razor 
and a game of dominoes at Gibson’s 
than if he had bought the razor in Fulton 
Street and the dominoes near Brooklyn 
Bridge. The elevator system at Gib- 
son’s is complicated. Asa rule it may be 
said that when you want to go down- 
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the elevators all go up. But the matter 
of distances is nothing to the problem 
of distribution. Commodities in the de- 
partment store migrate under the influ- 
ence of the seasons, the laws of political 
economy, social status, fashion, and bi- 
ology. Shirts and electric stoves are in 
the basement in January and on the 
sixth floor in August. Children’s shoes 
at regular prices are on the ground floor, 
and at sale prices they are to be found 
in the basement; and Boy Scout 
shoes stand all by themselves, like 
something in Greek grammar. If a man 
is buying gifts for a brood of three small 
nieces and one nephew—as will some- 
times happen—he is lost. It is borne in 
upon him by patient floorwalkers that 
his little nephew is a boy, and will be 
found on the secord floor. His youngest 
niece, he discovers, is an infant, and 
three aisles away. The second youngest 
girl is a child, so you take the elevator to 
the third floor and walk across. The 
eldest girl is a miss, and she is in the 
next elevator coming down. And if the 
mother of the family, and perhaps the 
cook, are also to be provided for, say at 
Christmas, you can see what would 
happen; for the cook injects a social 
factor which probably involves a visit 
to the sub-basement, and the mother of 
the, four is as like as not to be found in 
a special sub-department which minis- 
ters to “stouts.”” Just when an infant 
becomes a child, when a child becomes 
a miss, when a miss becomés a woman, 
and why a boy is sometimes an infant 
yet never seems to become a child, but 
leaps at once right next to the men’s 
department, is something I should like 
the Professor of Anthropology at Colum- 
bia University to tell me. 


“And you can always exchange it,” 
says the saleswoman to the woman 
shopper. 

he saleswoman who is worth her salt 
knows the precise moment when that 
suggestion must be made. It is the 
moment when the customer’s doubts 
have apparently been resolved. She 
wants the new gown very much. It 
pleases her, soothes her, fits her. It is 
the moment when the male purchaser 
would nod and say, “I'll take it,” and 
pull out his check-book. In that mo- 


ment the woman shopper goes panicky 
at the thought, the sudden but inev- 
itable thought, whether this new fabric 

will mean quite the same to her at home 
as it does now in the store. For, whereas 
man buys clothes to satisfy a physical 
need, woman shops largely for the satis- 
faction of her soul. A man’s chest 
measure and sleeve length are the same 
at home and in the shop, and a three- 
button sack cannot conceivably change 
to a two-button sack under any sur- 
roundings. But emotion is not to be 
tested by the yardstick. Woman, when 
she has picked and chosen, says to her- 
self, “ Yes, I like it now, under this light, 
in this room, set off against all the other 
shades and patterns, but how will it be 
at home?” How will it be with her when 
she has the new gown to herself, away 
from this superheated atmosphere of 
acquisition, in the sudden drop of spirits 
that is sure to come? At home when 
she looks into the mirror and sees her- 
self tired around the eyes, or when she 
first lifts the gown from the box in the 
cold light of the morning after, when her 
liberty of choice is gone, when that gown 
is hers to have and to hold, what then? 

In that moment of crisis the wise sales- 
woman says, quietly, “And you can al- 
ways exchange it, of course.” 

It is a problem of high moral impor- 
tance, this system of purchase with 
proviso. Its effect on the moral nature 
of woman is baneful. For consider only 
that human society, that all civilization, 
is based on the inviolability of contract. 
Organized life is possible only on the 
assumption that a man surrenders what 
he agrees to give up, and keeps what he 
has promised to take. Under special 
circumstances he is allowed to change 
his mind, to break the contract, but al- 
most invariably there is a penalty at- 
tached. And this penalty he pays as a 
matter of course, because he recognizes 
that to decide one way and to want 
something else hampers the work of the 
world. It is anarchy. 

Too many women, however, enter the 
department store with the knowledge 
that they are doomed to buy something 
they wiil want to exchange. Woman 
begins shopping in the certainty, which 
is almost part of her fate, that her 
choice will be bad, but that it is of no 
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consequence, since she can always send 
the things back. You see at once how 
utterly destructive this must be of all 
moral standards. It means living in a 
world of free choice where the sinner is 
not in the least handicapped against the 
saint. The woman who chooses wisely 
and once for all is no better off than the 
woman who keeps on exchanging things 
until she is satished. Consider, now, 
what it would mean to this world if men 
went at their day’s work every morning 
saying, “I know I shall make a mess of 
it.” Consider what it would mean if 
McLoughlin said to himself, “Of course 
I shall lose the first set, but then we 
can play it over till | win.” Consider 
what it would mean if Dr. Mayo ‘were 
to say, “I know this major operation is 
going to be a failure, but we can always 
bring the patient to life again.’ 

I dwell on this point at some length 
because, so far as | am aware, no one 
before me has pointed out the vicious 
effect of the department store’s unre- 
stricted exchange system upon woman’s 
nature and on her place in society. 
What sincerity, what force can there be 
in woman’s demand for an equal place 
in our man-made world as long as she 
continues to live so many hours a week 
in a world in which consequences do not 
follow upon acts, in which she may 
choose A and keep B?—a world in which 


mistakes are not paid for, in which you © 


reach the second floor by taking the 
stairway to the cellar or the elevator to 
the second floor, it does not matter 
which ultimately? Imagine a world in 
which the wages of sin are not death, but 
a transfer slip which you present at a 
little window in the rear of the store. 
And you can see how the practice of 
unlimited and unpenalized exchange, if 
sufficiently continued, might stretch out- 
side the realm of the department store 
and into life. If choice 1s always to be 
made with the idea that the first attempt 
will fail, and that there is always a 
second chance and a third, then how, 
when it comes to selecting a profession, 
a cause to work for—a husband? The 
matter here becomes intricate and dan- 
erous, and as a pioneer in the subject 
am not bound to exhaust it or even 
develop it through all its implications. 
As some one has said, whenever an idea 


is dificult or dangerous, or does not seem 
to justify your spending your own time 
upon it, throw it out as a suggestion for 
some one else to work out. One might 
ask, for instance, whether there is any 
connection between the growth of the 
shopping habit and the divorce habit 
among the women of our unoccupied 
classes, both being based on a choice 
that is not final and a system of exchange 
that is not penalized. But, as I have 
said, the subject is complex, and I throw 
it out as a suggestion. 

In one sense, of course, it is not quite 
right to say that the habit carries no 
penalty with it. Specialists declare that 
the practice of sending things back adds 
something like ten per cent. to the 
normal price. So, after all, there is a 

nalty. But who pays it, my friends? 
icetioine the shopper who does not 
exchange and the shopper who always 
sends things back, which is again a 
moral confusion. The wages of sin and 
the wages of virtue are exactly the same 
—ten per cent. on the normal price. 


Sex antagonism in the department 
store—I should be making a sorry job 
of this study of a very important phase 
of modern life if I omitted the sex factor, 
which, I am assured, colors all modern 
life from the quintessence of Nietzsche 
to the teething habits of the American 
infant, the eight-hour railroad law, and 
the “‘movies.” You know, of course, 
what sex antagonism means. It is un- 
ceasing and remorseless warfare waged 
on a front co-extensive with humanity. 
Man, the Central Power, is intrenched 
on the defensive. Allied woman batters 
away at the wall. War is waged by 
violence and by cunning. Sometimes 
the battle flares up in a storm of. high 
explosive which flattens the trenches of 
masculine domination preparatory to a 
charge by Sylvia Pankhurst. Sometimes 
it is the steady grinding process of field- 
artillery as woman conquers the suffrage 
State by State. Sometimes it is the con- 
solidation of new lines by Women in 
Industry, carried on behind a curtain 
fire of shrapnel. Sometimes it is the 
silent sapping and mining by which fem- 
inist ideas make their way into the male 
defenses and blow them up sky-high. 
Sometimes it is plain treachery, as when 
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the old-fashioned, womanly woman 
stretches out her arms and says, “‘ Kam- 
erad! Kamerad!” and the credulous 
male goes to meet his fate in the coils 
of the serpent of old Nile. In whatever 
form it manifests itself there is this 
eternal war between the sexes, the str v- 
ing to dominate and not to be domi- 
nated, the conquests that are the undo- 
ing of the conqueror, the surrenders that 
are only temporary, the treaties of amity 
that are scraps of paper; in short, the 
sort of thing hinted at in Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs and amplified by Baude- 
laire, H. G. Wells, and Freud-Jung. 

But I was going to say that the kind of 
sex antagonism you find in the depart- 
ment store is different from that which 
obtains in every other province of life. 
It is antagonism between members of 
the same sex. It is civil war between the 
woman behind the counter and the 
woman in front. The purchase of four 
and a half yards of dress material is a 
process untinged by sentiment, a con- 
test in which neither party asks or gives 
quarter. And the reason, of course, is 
that the two sides are too equally 
matched to permit anything but a grim 
attention to business. On either side of 
the counter are professional soldiers. I 
know, of course, that in the manuals of 
salesmanship there is much talk about 
the money value of courtesy in salesman- 
ship. But from personal observation 
I am not prepared to say that such 
courtesy from a saleswoman to woman 
customers is the rule. There is, no doubt, 
a polite attention to duty, efficiency, 
patience. The arrogant blonde who 
offers her wares with an air of saying 
that socially she would prefer not to 
meet her customer is a disappearing 
type. But the politeness that is getting 
to be the rule is a formal, frigid polite- 
ness. The patience with which the seller 
will fetch the seventeenth tailor-m +“ 
for trying-on is mechanical. Rarely i 
there heart behind it. 

It is quite different when a man wan- 
ders into the department store. The 
rigid rules of warfare do not apply. A 
man in the rush hour at the counter will 
be waited on out of his turn without 
protest from the women shoppers. He 
is like a babe who has strayed into the 
No Man’s Land between the hostile 
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trenches. There may be a sm le on 
either side of the counter, but in his 
helpless state he appeals to the innate 
chivalry in woman. When a man shops 
for himself he is satisfied with the first 
approximation to what he wants. When 
he is shopping for his wife he does not 
even know what he wants. He reads 
something from a list and asks for six 
yards of it, and only wants assurance 
that he is getting what he asks for. His 
ignorance of the distinction between 
poplin and crépe de chine is a claim on 
the maternal instinct in the heart of the 
saleswoman. And he does not waste 
time. When a man buys half a dozen 
pairs of silk socks, he is shown a pair 
and assumes that the other five pairs 
out of the same box will be the same. 
A woman usually examines every pair 
of the half-dozen. A man in a depart- 
ment store is like Sir Galahad. He brings 
out what is best in everybody. Sales- 
women are patient with him.  Floor- 
walkers give him explicit directions to 
the shoe department. Elevator-boys 
call out the floors for him distinctly. 
The girl at the transfer desk guarantees 
delivery of the goods that same after- 
noon. The laws of war are not for him. 
He is not of the enemy. He belongs to 
the Red Cross. 

It is an interesting question whether 
there would not be a very definite econ- 
omy of time and nerves if women could 
have their husbands do their shopping 
for them. It would be time saved even 
if we reckon the hours expended at 
home in persuading the man to under- 
take the task. I throw this out as a 
suggestion. 

As to the advisability of taking one’s 
husband to the shops, much may be 
said on both sides. On the one hand, 
it is certain that after he has spent three 
hours in a chair while his wife tries on 
Spring suits, 2 man will have a very 
definite idea of what women suffer in 
the daily task. The next time his wife 
comes home from the shops with a head- 
ache he is likely to be more sympathetic. 
But then again it may be that the mem- 
ory of his own bitter ordeal will prevail, 
and he will carry away with him a more 
vivid sense of the futilities in which the 
life of woman is spent. It all depends 
on the man, of course. But the husband 
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endowed with just a bit of philosophic 
reflection, planted three solid hours in a 
tapestry chair, in an audience of three 
hundred women and fifty salesgirls, will 
watch the strained and tired faces, the 
tryings-on and divestings, the search 
after the unattainable ideal, the final 
purchase made more out of weariness 
than out of satisfaction; and he cannot 
help asking himself, “For whom is it 
all?” And he will say to himself, “ For 
us males?” And it will make him 
thoughtful. On the whole, a university 
extension course in Shopping Practice 
and Observation would be good for the 
average man. The next time he speaks 
to a well-dressed woman at dinner he 
will know what it costs to make the 
world beautiful for him. He may there- 
upon decide to get on with less beauty 
or else he will be more ready to make 
allowances for women’s nerves. But I 
am not sure. 

Taking along one’s husband to the 
store as critic and appraiser is of no use 
at all. In the first place, his principles 
of criticism are utterly unlike a woman's. 
His criticism is of the romantic, impres- 
sionistic school. He looks at his wife 
in the green cloak with fur edging and 
says, “I like that.” Or else he says, 
“You look well in that.” As if the mere 
fact that a woman looks well in a 
green coat, or that she likes it, were the 
deciding factor. Woman belongs, in the 
matter of dress, to the scientific school of 
criticism, which bases itself on universal 

rinciples—Aristotle, Taine, Brunetiére. 
t is criticism which does not ask 
whether a woman looks well in a green 
cloak trimmed with fox, but says, How 
does this green cloak fit into that wom- 
an’s life, her temperament, her likes, her 
friends, her duty to her family and to 
society, on the one hand; and how near 
is it in danger of being duplicated by the 
woman next door, on tHe other hand? 
A man likes his wife’s new dinner gown 
when it looks well on his wife in the 
shop. A woman is bound to think of the 
gown in relation to the wall-paper and 
the lights at home, the fact that she 
had a dark-red dinner gown year before 
last, the fact that her color is somewhat 
higher than it was two years ago, that 
she has taken on three pounds in weight, 
that her husband’s income has materi- 
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ally increased since last year, and that 
next year people will be wearing greens 
and purples. 

But even the mere question whether 
a woman looks well in a new gown is one 
upon which her husband is not compe- 
tent to speak except in the most super- 
ficial way. She is pretty in the new 
gown, or she is not; the infinite grada- 
tions escape him. The trouble, of course, 
is that he knows the woman in the 
gown too well. He cannot think of the 
dress but as an accessory to the woman. 
He can never see the gown as a thing- 
in-itself. This is a very subtle point, and 
naturally beyond the scope of the simple- 
minded race of husbands. But the dis- 
tinction is there. When we say a woman 
is well-dressed, we do not mean that 
she looks well in a dress, but that she 
exhibits a dress in which she looks well. 
It is doubtful whether there are many 
women who would consent to be so 
beautiful as to make people unaware of 
what they have on. It is a very delicate 
problem, this, of maintaining that per- 
fect balance in which woman and dress 
do not drown each other. For a true 
appraisal, therefore, it needs the eye of 
a stranger to whom the two factors in 
the ensemble, woman and dress, are 
equally novel. Husbands should have 
recognized by this time that if it were a 
question of merely looking well, women 
would long ago have adopted the white 
uniform of the trained nurse, in which, 
demonstrably, more women look better 
than in any garment ever devised. 


It is only fair, after the emphasis I 
have laid on the deleterious effects of the 
shopping habit to suggest that the evil 
is probably not in the practice itself, 
but in the excess. It is true that women 


return from the stores in a state of 


physical exhaustion and nervous tangle, 
but it is also true that what they seek 
in the stores is something like spiritual 
refreshment. That unmistakable re- 
vival of the soul which comes from put- 


ting on a new gown, or a fresh suit of 


clothes—it is the same for women and 
men—is here to be had in abundance. 
An hour spent with new things, heaping 
counters of white stuffs, gay colors, rich 
textures, the glimmer of crystal and 


jewelry—it does not matter if it is 
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imitation jewelry—and lights, and 
movement, must be very much like a 
cold shower for the spirit. There is the 
chance for an imaginative possession of 
all these rich, glowing, gleaming, solid, 
flimsy things. It is, after all, the excite- 
ment of the country fair—especially if 
you count in the music, the restaurant, 
the candy-counter, the marvelous pat- 
ent clothes-wringer demonstrated in the 
basement, and all the other side-shows. 
It is the bazaar, without the odors of the 
East, perhaps; but these, | understand, 
can be easily dispensed with. And I 
dare say if the public should express a 
desire for the last touch of the bazaar, 
a turbaned Persian salesman in the 
Oriental rug department, a Chinese mer- 
chant with great horn spectacles in the 
porcelain department, the department 
store will supply them without loss of 
time. Perhaps they have done the trick 
already. 

But when all is said and done, when 
the balance has been most fairly ad- 
justed, the influence of the shopping 
district on the position of women re- 
mains deplorable. The more attractive 
the business is made the greater the lure 
of the temptation. Try as I may to be 
fair to Gibson’s, the ultimate fact will 
assert itself: Gibson’s is a handicap 
which women must cast off if they are 
ever to take an equal share in the work 
of the world. The tyranny of Dress—for 
shopping does mostly mean Dress— 
weighs more heavily on women than any 
of our man-made despotisms. The 

waste of energy, of time, of thought, 
upon clothes by one-half the race is 
terrifying. It is a burden from which 
very few women find it easy to escape. 
Dress is the gate of tribulation through 
which she must enter upon her business 
and her pleasures. The boy packs up and 
goes off to college. His sister must shop 
before she goes away to college, and 
through the year she must continue to 
shop. A man locks up his desk and 
goes away for a month’s fishing in 
Canada. His wife must shop for a 
month’s holiday in Canada. A man goes 
off to see McLoughlin play tennis. His 
wife must first shop for McLoughlin. 
A man calls up the box-office and re- 
serves two tickets for Fritz Kreisler. 
Woman begins by looking around to see 
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whether she has anything to wear for 
Fritz Kreisler. And when a million 
women strike out for freedom by going 
out to earn their own living, it is too 
often only to enter upon a wider career 
of shopping. I understand that it takes 
a great deal of time to pick out those 
simple - looking, expensive materials. 
Woman’s complaint against the Double 
Standard is justified. The double stand- 
ard in clothes is largely responsible for 
her enslavement. 


What adds to the lure of the shopping 
habit is that the vice is made so attrac- 
tive. Shopping in the best stores is not 
commerce, but a social function. It is 
not only that Gibson’s has music and 
pictures for your entertainment; writ- 
ing-rooms, rest-rooms, playing rooms for 
the children; parcel-rooms, telephone 
booths, telegraph and cable stations, 
summer-resort bureaus. The very busi- 
ness of purchase and sale is conducted 
with a minimum stress on the selfish 
interests involved. When you enter 
Gibson’s you are not expected to buy. 
If you buy, you do not carry parcels 
home, of course—that goes without say- 
ing; you have them sent. And if the 
preliminary labor of picking out things 
to be sent is too much of a strain, you 
have them sent on approval. When you 
have made your choice, the obligation to 
stick to your choice, as I pointed out 
before, is absent. Finally, the institu- 
tion that goes by the name of the charge 
account has done away with the sordid 
handling of money. I cannot imagine 
how further removed one can be from 
primitive barter and sale than under 
this system where no one asks you to 
buy, no one asks you to choose, no one 
asks you to carry, no one asks you to 
pay. It is a delightful relationship of 
host and visitor. The great spaces are 
the host’s reception-room. The treas- 
ures he has gathered from every cornet 
of the earth are his private collections 
for your entertainment. The music and 
the reading-rooms and the rest-salons 
are the setting for a delightful week-end. 
It is, as I have said, Society. “Mr. J. 
Walter Gibson requests the pleasure of 
your company at half after nine every 
day in the week at 999 Fifth Avenue. 
There will be music by artists from the 
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Metropolitan, a conversazione on Picasso, 
and an exhibition of Japanese pongee 
shirt-waists, reduced to $4.89.” 
Luxurious shopping, there’s the en- 
emy. It takes a normal and necessary 
economic function and makes it into 
a dissipation. Everything has been 
made pleasant; everything has been 
made easy. Take this question of 
“honest advertising,” and the special 
sale about which people are so much 
concerned. It is argued that if you 
advertise something for $11.67 reduced 
from $18, and the article is well worth 
$11.67, it is nevertheless fraud if the 
original price was anything less than 
$18. From the standpoint of pure eth- 
ics, this is so, I suppose. Nevertheless 
there is a difference between the mis- 
representation which would sell a sec- 
ond-hand garment for a new one or 
cotton for wool and the misrepresenta- 
tion which gives you honest quality and 
your money’s worth and only exag- 
gerates the bargain. A barrel of apples 
with three layers of good fruit on a foun- 
dation of windfalls is fraud. A barrel 
of apples, sound to the bottom, selling 
for three dollars, worth three dollars, 
but advertised as formerly selling for 


five dollars, is disingenuous, perhaps, 
but, after all, why shouldn’t a housewife 
know the normal price for a barrel of 
apples? She should not be compelled 
to dig into the barrel for bad apples, 
but she ought to know the world she 
lives in. It is best for the shopping 
women that she shall not altogether be 
safeguarded and sheltered. For her 


_own sake she must not be surrounded 


with too many automatic safety devices. 
If she is not to ave the worry of lugging 
parcels home as her grandmother did, 
if she is to have the privilege of chang- 
ing her mind, if she is to be spared the 
trouble of handling money but leaves 
that to be managed by her husband at 
the end of the month with a check-book, 


let her at least exercise the amount of 


intelligence and effort necessary to dis- 
tinguish between something which is 
intrinsically worth $11.67 and some- 
thing which is worth $18. If even that 
effort is spared her, she is utterly re- 
moved from the realm of responsible 
action. For her own moral welfare, 
shopping must retain something of its 
respectable function as an economic 
process and not degenerate utterly into 
a five-o’clock tea. 


The Old House 


BY GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


KINDLY house, where time my soul endows 
With courage, hope, and patience manifold, 
How shall my debt of love to thee be told, 
Since first I heard the sweet-voiced robins rouse 


The morn among thy 
Here was I nouris 


ancient apple-boughs? 
ed on the truths of old, 


Here taught against new times to make me bold, 
Memory and hope thy door-posts, O dear house! 


Heaven’s blessing rested on thy dark-gray roof, 
And clasped thy children, age to lapsing age, 
Birth and the grave thy tale till time’s release; 

Poverty did not hold from thee aloof; 

Of lowly good thou wast the hermitage; 
Now falls the evening light. God give thee peace! 
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Mr. Lawrence looked slightly like 
a sheep and if a sheep can feel shame, 
he was looking just then like a sheep 
that has been caught stealing turnips. 
He sat at the ywely table, “his hands 
spread out, curiously spiderish, before 
the breakfast things where a_ hardly 
touched and most eloquent bloater 
showed that some “agitation had inter- 
fered with the meal. 

The landlady was staring at him still. 
‘Let me see,” she said, “Mr. Lawrence. 
You been here fifteen years. Seems 
more like yesterday.” 

“Sixteen years,” Mr. Lawrence cor- 
rected, with his guilty little air. 

"Ow time flies!” said Mrs. Blasket, 
and her face grew soft as she thought of 
the good old times that were so like the 
bad new times, but seemed good be- 
cause they were gone. She was strug- 
gling to explain that life was a funny 
thing, and what a mercy it was to see it 
go by. What she said was, “ What have 
I done?” 

Mr. Lawrence grew horribly nervous. 
“Oh, Mrs. Blasket! you haven’t done 
anything; you’ve made me very com- 
fortable; I'll never forget it, only you 
see I—I’m going abroad.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 
“Going abroad? Got a new job?” 

He shook his head. 

“What are you going to do when you 
do get abroad?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Lawrence. 

“Then what are you going for?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mr. Lawrence. 

“I’m going because I’ve got to go. 
Something inside.” 
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“Lungs?” Mrs. Blasket suggested, 
hopéfally. ‘My aunt Bertha, she died 
of it, and her husband he had fits, and 
little Jessie what’s in the home now—”’ 

“No, no, no!” cried Mr. Lawrence. 
“It isn’t lungs; it’s—” His tone grew 
solemn. ‘Oh, I don’t know, Mrs. Blas- 
ket; I think it’s soul!” 

Mrs. Blasket whispered to herself, 
“He’s dotty,” and left the room, blend- 
ing haste with dignity: one never knew 
what a looney might be up to. 

Mr. Lawrence, alone, heaved a sigh. 
What a woman! If Mrs. Blasket was 
a sample of what the world was going to 
be like when it found out what he was 
up to, he was going to have a terrible 
time. 

It certainly would be terrible if he 
told his next landlady about his soul. 
She would send for a doctor or a clergy- 
man. Anyway, what had his soul to do 
with it? He looked at himself in the 
glass—a middle-sized, middle-aged man, 
obviously of middle fortune, possibly 
of lower middle fortune, with very 
thin, rather gray hair, gray eyes in a 
sallow face, and a slight redness about 
the nose, which unkind boys in the 
street misunderstood instead of tracing 
to slight indigestion caused by twenty- 
nine years of faithful service at Messrs. 
Lowell’s Sons & Lowell, Solicitors. For 
a moment he hated himself; hated his 
forty-four years, his lodgings in Shep- 
herds Bush, his cheap city suit, his 
sharp-creased lapels and uncreased trou- 
sers; he hated his hesitating, spidery 
hands and his general ineffectual air of 
worm on the turn. “I’m a clerk,” he 
thought. Then he remembered his soul. 
His soul that he’d never thought of 
since he was confirmed: it had suddenly 
leaped out in a retort to Mrs. Blasket— 
a clear, shining thing in a cool, opales- 
cent garment that did not seem to have 
grown at all dusty. He remembered a 
very old Victorian novel which his moth- 
er used to read; it was called 4 Hungry 
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Soul. Mr. Lawrence drew the hair- 
brush through his scanty hair, and 
thought, “A hungry soul—that’s me.” 

Forty-five minutes later, having set 
out punctually at ten minutes past nine, 
he was at the office. He did not look at 
his watch; something inside (not his 
soul) had told him that it was ten min- 
utes past nine. He stood before Mr. 
Lowell, whom he had known so long ago, 
when Mr. Lowell was only Mr. Dick 
and was being taught the business. Mr. 
Lowell was large and legal; the habit of 
making wills had given him the habit of 
making up minds. He always listened, 
and he always disregarded. He was the 
Law. So he listened while Mr. Law- 
rence explained. Mr. Lawrence did not 
explain very successfully. It was his 
last day, and Mr. Lowell wanted to 
know. He wanted to know so that he 
might prevent. His clerk was turned 
into a client. 

“It’s all very well,” he said, cutting 
into Mr. Lawrence’s confusion. “I 
don’t want to be inquisitive, but look 
here, Lawrence, I hate letting you go 
like this; you’ve been with us—well, 
ever since I came into the business. Of 
course, | understand that a man doesn’t 
want to work forever, but you’re young 
yet.” 

“Forty-four,” said Mr. Lawrence, 
“ and it’s time I began—” 

“ Began what?” cried Mr. Lowell, sud- 
denly impatient and human. “ What? 
What do you want to begin x 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
Then, fearing that his former chief 
would hurl the ink-pot at him, he made 
a great effort and was delivered: “‘Oh, 
Mr. Lowell, I do hope you won’t think 
me ungrateful, but going on and on like 
this—every morning, every morning. I 
want to get about—to see the world.” 

Mr. Lowell made a broad gesture. 
“My dear fellow, if you’ re off color, have 
a day .off, have a week off. Go-—to 
Folkestone!” 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Lowell; 
thank you very much, sir. No, it isn’t 
that. I want to travel—everything 
won't be planned out.” He indicated 
the window: “Out there. Things will 
move. Qh, sir, I can’t explain. I think 
I want adventure.” 
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Mr. Lowell overlooked the word “ad- 
venture,” for he did not think it re- 
spectable. He did not want to be hard 
on Lawrence, so fastened upon the tour- 
ist side of the idea. “You will be dis- 
appointed,” he said. “The world’s all 
alike. Believe me, I’ve had lunch at 
the Metropole, London, the Metropole, 
Brussels, and the Metropole in Madrid, 
and all the food comes out of the same 
kitchen. You won’t see the world; 
you'll only go round and round having 
your ticket punched; and whether it’s 
in the Strand, or in Wall Street, or on 
the Corso, you'll have your pocket 
picked by different fingers, but in the 
same way. Now, Lawrence, don’t be a 
fool. I wouldn’t talk like this if I didn’t 
like you. You're earning four pounds a 
week; it isn’t so bad, and you must 
have saved a bit, too.” 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. “No, 
sir, thank you very much; I’ve got to 
see the world. I’ve got to”—his voice 
swelled into manliness—‘“I’ve got to 
get out.” 


He was free. It was May. Across a 
sky of mother-of-pearl floated spatters 
of gray cloud. On the first floor of 
restaurant in Cheapside pink geraniums, 
bursting with life, hung out of their 
boxes and called to him: ‘‘Come on, 
old Lawrence, come! We are alive.” 
It was warm, the women were blooming, 
and the men wore new suits; even the 
asphalt was soft and scented as if the 
earth breathed. He stood in the every- 
day world, but a mantle of salmon-rose 
had fallen across it; its soft radiance 
dazzled him. Mr. Lawrence looked at 
the bank with more emotion than if he 
were a millionaire. With quick steps, 
as on exploration, he went through the 
city, down into the Strand by the river 
that is brown and silver like a pheasant. 
He rested his sharp elbows upon the 

arapet and stared down into the throb- 
bine water. In it he saw life; he was 
free; there were no more trains to 
catch; caveat and ex parte meant nothing 
now. He glowed as he thought, “I am 
rich,” and recited the details of his 
wealth: eighteen hundred pounds; seven 
hundred, legacy from Aunt Emma, and 
eleven hundred saved in thirty years— 
from all the temptations he had learned 











to unlearn. But now he was rich; 
he could stand there and think of his 
investments. He smiled; he held shares 
in the Chesapeake & Ohio, also Buenos 
Avres Great Southern Debentures, and 
some good old steady Edinburgh City 
Loan. “Rich and Free”—what a motto! 
With a gesture of adoration rather than 
capture, the spidery hands beckoned to 
the world. He thought: ‘‘ Where shall 
| go tor Italy? Yes, Italy gondolas, 
beggars, macaroni— But no, no, not 
Italy. Eve ry body goes there, all the self- 
improvement societies.” He thought 
of the Western States, the gay Cali- 
fornians, fruit-ranches and bronco- 
busting. But then, again, a sad feeling: 
perhaps he was too old to bust a bronco. 
What was a bronco? Was it an ox or 
a horse? He thought of Spain and bull- 
fights; of Paris, the wicked city (well, 
well, why not?). But, little by little, 
there formed in Mr. Lawrence’s mind a 
vision stainless as the petal of a white 
rose: Japan, snow-tipped peaks blush- 
ing in the dawn like frightened nymphs, 
cherry - blossom and mousmés with 
waxed hair and the long, soft eyes of 
gazelles - He stared down into the 
sullen waters of the Thames, and floated 
in a flower-boat upon the Yang-Tse- 
Kiang. He did not know exactly where 
flowed the Yang-Tse-Kiang, but never 
mind. 





Mr. Lawrence was a free man. He 
thought, “What shall I do?” He went 
out and bought an atlas. ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” ““The Song of Solomon,” ‘‘ The 
Skylark,” all the poetry of the world, he 
obtained that, too, within the covers 
of a common little atlas, price half a 
crown. The broad rivers pressed their 
mouths to the breast of the sea; they 
flowed down unfamiliar valleys—valley 
of the Isar, valley of the Nile; it was as 
if he had lighted upon the valley of the 
shadow of life. You will figure him: 
little, elderly figure that the years have 
dried and the locusts left uneaten; with 
hunched, sharp shoulders he hangs as a 
bird over the pages that with the days 
grow friendly because thumbed. He 
traces his journeys along the winding 
roads, where roll stage-coaches and sway 
palanquins; sometimes he halts at an 
oasis, drinks spring water and eats dates, 
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but he forgets the book of verse and but 
dimly hears the houri in the wilderness; 
his rather the bridal of the sun and the 
frosty companionship of the moon. 
Sometimes Mr. Lawrence tangles his 
thin fingers in his thin hair and is a mod- 
ern gentleman, riding in a Pullman car 
all the way, with attendants in livery 
bringing him lemonade (in wilder mo- 
ments, champagne). This Mr. Law- 
rence carries a brand-new bag, and prob- 
ably the bottles have silver stoppers. 
Sometimes he flies in an aeroplane over 
Tibet and Salisbury Plain. He owns 
yachts, submarines, and sports among 
the whales; he is locked among ice- 
bergs, thawed out, scorched in the des- 
ert; he pants upon mountain-peaks, o1 
he threads in Rome the catacombs. 
Brigands abduct him; shyly, he abducts 
maidens; he fights duels, and slim hands 
drop roses from the Bridge of Sighs. 
Mr. Lawrence thought, “I wish | 
wasn’t such a bad sailor,” and remem- 
bered his awful journey from Southend 
to Ramsgate. “Oh, how it rocked! 
I oughtn’t to have taken that patent 
medicine to keep down seasickness,” he 
reflected. Indeed, the patent medicine 
had made the journey more dramatic. 
But Mr. Lawrence seemed to have con- 
centrated within that week all the energy 
which, carefully expended over forty- 
four years, ought to have made him the 
owner of at least a detached villa. He 
was going; that was certain. Already 
he was selling his goods, storing a few 
with which he dared not part, such as 
mother’s sideboard, because—well, it 
had always been there. But he had very 
little to sell, and so at the end he stood 
almost naked in the world, with his 
clothes, a few books—such as Hakluyt, 
Don Outxote, and Gulliver, which he had 
bought rather at random because they 
seemed to fit his case. The only draw- 
back to adventure was that he could not 
fix his destination. Seasickness was still 
pressing on his mind. Of course, rail- 
ways cross Europe, only they have a 
way in the end of landing you on the 
shores of the Caspian, or, at most, near 
the Behring Strait. The Behring 
Strait froze in the winter, he remem- 
bered. Sleds! And Mr. Lawrence 
swelled into an Eskimo. But before the 
black Monday drew near on which the 
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adventurer must venture many other 
complications arose. Such as clothes. 
He would want coats like gossamer for 
the tropics, and leather jerkins lined 
with skunk for colder places, and india- 
rubber boots with which to tread the 
moist, snake-haunted grasses in the jun- 
gle. It would mean an awful lot of 
luggage. Language made the prospect 
worse. Mr. Lawrence reflected that lug- 
gage would compel directions to porters 
of every color in every conceivable dia- 
lect. It would be awful. He remem- 
bered a town in Russia which had taken 
his fancy because of its name, Brzysk. 
If you could not have an adventure in 
Brzysk—well, appearances were decep- 
tive. Only any adventure led to compli- 
cations—coinage. How was he to be 
supplied with money when he straddled 
Himalay? Also a thermos would not 
last for weeks. He would have to be 
inoculated, too; and Mr. Lawrence shiv- 
ered at the idea of successive mild at- 
tacks of typhoid and enteric, while, of 
course, he would have to be vaccinated 
for cholera and the plague. Then there 
were foreign politics: as Mr. Lawrence 
complimented himself upon being a 
Liberal, he would eventually be sent to 
Siberia—to stay. It was all very terri- 
ble, for in an imagination which daily 
grew more feverish he was knifed in 
Naples and garroted in Madrid. 

You will picture him at last among the 
trafic of the Edgware Road, nearly find- 
ing final adventure among the motor- 
busses; yet among the motor-busses 
came the great idea: “In London I 
can’t think. There’s too much noise. 
Hang it all! one can’t dash into advent- 
ures like this. Adventures are like 
everything else in life; they’ve got to be 
planned out properly.” He seriously 
wondered whether some professional had 
not written a convenient manual such 
as “Adventures Made Easy” or “A 
Hundred Ways of Being Bold and Bad.” 
But the librarian did not understand, so 
the great idea matured: “I'll go to a 
nice, quiet place where I can think out 
my plan. I'll go to—” And, after 
much reflection, he took a ticket for 
Folkestone, 


Charing Cross was luminous. The 
sun, shining through the glass roof, 


made the dirty panes into wings of opal; 
the bondless trains undulated in and out. 
Mr. Lawrence was a little late; also he 
was very slow, for he had bought a 
heavy, check overcoat with a lot of fluff 
on it. He carried a fearfully yellow bag 
with clasps that shone; he wore thick 
boots, fit for a mountaineer, which hurt 
him. “But, anyhow, they were jolly 
new!” 

The train was rather full, and he 
grew hot wondering whether his lug- 
gage had been overlooked—that beastly 
luggage! It was the cause of his being 
late, for it had taken his weight, that 
of Mrs. Blasket, and of the maid to close 
the trunks. He felt it undignified to 
worry about his luggage, “but, hang 
it all! you can’t set out on adventure 
without luggage.” Besides, he was in 
the hands of a violent porter and an ofhi- 
cious guard who would not let him stop 
at suitable carriages. He was out of 
breath, and irretrievably ruffled his 
scanty hair as he tried to catch his hat 
on the wing. When he recovered he was 
in a second-class carriage—the first time 
in his life. This promotion made him 
shy, though he wished he had ridden full- 
tilt for fate and gone first. The train 

ulled out through the tunnel, and Mr. 
erence told himself how nice it was 
to be alone for a couple of hours and be 
able to plan. Slowly the darkness de- 
creased into twilight, turned into gray 
dawn; then all was light. He started; 
he was not alone; with him sat a lady. 

For a few moments Mr. Lawrence 
gazed at this unexpected apparition. He 
could have sworn she was not there 
when he got in. Still, he had been prac- 
tically thrown in by a desperate porter 
and a guard so officious that he had prac- 
tically picked Mr. Lawrence’s pocket of 
a shilling, so he could not be quite sure, 
and, anyhow, wherever she came from, 
there she was. Mr. Lawrence was afraid 
of women, and stared at his companion 
in delicious tremor. This was not his 
first experience of loneliness with a lady, 
but then he had not been setting out 
on adventure. So, thinking himself ex- 
tremely clever, Mr. Lawrence opened 
The Times as wide as he could, and round 
one corner watched the lady. She was 
very wondertul; she did not seem to 
know he was there. He had full leisure 
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to examine her, to tell himself that such 
a mass of red hair, so round a figure, such 
a blue coat and skirt, such fawn-topped 
boots too small for mortal feet, such 
molding gloves— Yes, it was worth 
while being thrown neck and crop into 
Paradise. His heart gave a little flutter, 
for the gloves were thin, and on the 
fingers of the left hand he could guess at 
no rings. She seemed so composed, and 
was reading a publication he had never 
seen before—The Era. Mr. Lawrence 
told himself not to be a fool, and settled 
down to an exciting leader on the gold 
standard, but through the thick pages of 
The Times he saw only the gold sheen of 
the lady’s hair. 

Then, quite suddenly, the lady 
stretched herself like a kitten, gave a 
pretty yawn, and for a second looked up. 
It was terrible; she had green eyes! 
Green eyes and red hair! No, it was too 
much like a novel; and Mr. Lawrence, 
with extreme precipitation, plunged 
back into the leader on the gold stand- 
ard. Still the only thing he saw was 

“oreen eyes and red hair.” At last, with 
the caution of a frightened rabbit, he 
peered round the corner of The Times. 
Well, he never! The lady was actually 
settling down to sleep. He saw her hud- 
dle into her corner, and the copper- 
crowned head slightly incline, while the 
green eyes veiled, and a soft, almost 
pathetic droop came into the open, red 
lips. Time passed, half an hour. She 
slept soundly, it seemed. Mr. Lawrence 
guessed her about twenty-five and a 
little tired of a blatant world. 

An indignation arose in him: “Poor 
little thing; life’s been too much for her. 
No doubt she’s never had a man to 
stand up for her.” His chest expanded 
and he felt muscular. Then a trifle fas- 
cinated him. Upon her lap was a very 
little bag; as the train rattled on the 
bag jolted up and down and moved al- 
ways nearer to her knees. With every 
second Mr. Lawrence grew more fasci- 
nated as it slid down and down. What 
should he do? Prod her? No, that 
would be vulgar. Could he say, “ Your 
little bag’s going to fall off”? But fancy 
waking her like that! and she so tired 
and sleepy. The bag went on sliding, 
and Mr. _ tcendh never asked himself 
why it would matter if the bag fell. 


’ 


Perhaps because it was incongruous that 
anything of a creature so divine should 
come to dust. Mr. Lawrence felt im- 
pelled to seize the bag while there was 
time, but fortunately remembered that 
she would probably think him a thief. 
Then she moved and the bag fell. 

Mr. Lawrence was on his knees, gath- 
ering strange little articles the use of 
which he did not know—a metal tube 
that showed a stump of red paste, a 
little, exquisite handkerchief, deliriously 
scented, some letters in envelopes, a 
pitifully thin purse, some stamps which 
had seen life, and an enamel box from 
which escaped a powder-puff. 

The lady stirred, then said: “Oh! 
thank you so much! How clumsy of 
me!” She smiled. What a smile! Like 
a lovely advertisement. Her voice fell 
like cool dew upon something in Mr. 
Lawrence’s heart that suddenly began 
to bloom. She smiled, and Mr. Law- 
rence felt young. All the past came up: 
the girl at the sweet-shop who always 
broke up his cocoanut ice, saying, “| 
only do that for you.” And the lady 
at the house opposite, who brushed out 
her golden hair without pulling the cur- 
tains. And the Queen, whom once he 
had seen in the park, acknowledging 
his salute. And the major’s daughter at 
the big hotel in Cornwall, whose eye- 
brows were black as a raven’s wing. 
They came up, shadows that never had 
bodies, and stood in heavenly welcoming 
about her who still smiled her thanks, 
and then slowly drew over her green 
eyes the deep curtains of her eyelashes. 

It seemed a very long time later. Yet 
Mr. Lawrence had not yet seen another 
station fly past. Already they had sped 
through lives. The lady looked up 
again, and said: “Would you mind very 
much opening this window for me? It’s 
so heavy!’ In pathetic appeal she 
raised her small, gloved hands. 

Mr. Lawrence stumbled across the 
carriage, catching his knees in the heavy 
coat and still keeping a tight grip on the 
yellow bag. He could only mumble, 
making ingratiating noises as he awk- 
wardly tugged at the strap. It took a 
long time to get the window down, and 
before he had done his whole being was 
filled with the soft scent of her neigh- 
borhood. 
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She laughed: “Oh, don’t struggle; 
never mind, if it’s too hard.” 

“It’s not too hard,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, making a savage attack to prove 
his manhood. “Ur—you devil, come 
on!” he addressed the window. He 
brushed against her knee, catching his 
breath, and nearly fell when suddenly 
the window gave way. 

“Thank you so much!” said the lady. 
“T didn’t think anybody could open 
that. How strong you are!” 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Lawrence, blush- 
ing, trying to pretend he didn’t feel like 
Hercules—‘“‘no, not at all; quite a 
pleasure, I assure you.” He had nothing 
more to say, yet felt he must say some- 
thing, for this was the minute of Faust 
when he “cried to the fleeting moment: 
*Tarry yet awhile, thou art so beauti- 
ful.”” So, with an incredible effort, he 
said: “One wants a little air. I couldn’t 
have got to Folkestone without.” 

“Oh!” said the lady. “I’m going to 
Folkestone, too.” 

Mr. Lawrence stared at her with 
round eyes. What an extraordinary co- 
incidence! and in the same train! He 
again tried to speak, but only managed 
to mumble, “Holiday?” 

The lady drooped a little. ‘“‘Holi- 
day?” she said. “Oh no, not exactly—” 

“Work?” said Mr. Lawrence, gritting 
his teeth. 

“No,” said the lady; “worse luck.” 

Then Mr. Lawrence knew what it was 
to feel clumsy and brutal; neither work 
nor holiday; of course, family bereave- 
ment. Tactless brute! A warm flood 
surged up in him; he must apologize at 
once. “I say,” he remarked, “I’m most 
awfully sorry.” 

She smiled. “Oh, it ’ll be all right by 
and by; I'll get another job. I’m resting 
now. But, eo how awfully clever of 
you to guess. However did you tell I 
was in the profesh? *Course you might 
have guessed that; but how you could 
have guessed I was resting—that beats 
me. You are clever!” 

Mr. Lawrence shrank away from this 


false praise, especially as he understood- 


neither “resting” nor the rofesh.” 
But she thought him clever. What balm 
after forty-four years of mediocrity! It 
would never do to give himself away, 
and her praise raised his courage. 
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“Oh, well, you see,” he remarked, 
vaguely, “just that . . . traveling about 
the world, you know, one gets a sort of — 
Oh, well, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “one does.” 

*Doesn’t one?” said Mr. Lawrence, 
and for a while the two remained en- 
raptured by mutual discovery. 

The lady said: “Yes, I been touring 
lately. I’ve never had my chance. 
We’ve been doing the C towns lately, 
and the stage-manager he was that down 
on me for weeks he cut down my lines 
every night just to give all the fat to— 
Well, I’m not spiteful. Oh! I wouldn’t 
advise any girl to go on the stage. _lfl 
had my life to begin over again—” 

She remained eloquently silent, and 
Mr. Lawrence understood. So, she was 
on the stage. For a moment he gazed 
curiously at this woman who was very 
like other women, though an actress. 
No. She was incomparably more charm- 
ing, and it was terrible to think her ill- 
used. He felt chivalry grow big in his 
breast. He leaned toward her. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said, with 
inspired courage. 

She did. He was made to understand 
what the “ profesh” was; that the “ fat” 
was the best part, and what it meant 
to tour from the dustiness of one lodging- 
house in a tiny provincial town to a 
dingy lodging-house in a tinier provin- 
cial town. In rapid glimpses he saw the 
life of grease paint and footlights, bou- 
quets, admirers, chocolates, notices in 
the papers, romances, meaningless parts, 
ugly scenery; he experienced everlasting 
cold mutton and a general smell of 
cabbage soup and candle. He found 
himself murmuring, “Poor little thing! 
poor little thing!” 

She said, “My name’s Dolly Vernon.” 

A heart-stirrimg name. It overcame 
his reserve, and in a moment, haltingly, 
brokenly, leaning on “‘You see” and 
“It’s like this,” Mr. Lawrence had told 
her—thrown at her feet the golden 
cargo of his dream galleon. “I want 
to see the world, to get out under the 
stars.” He stopped; that was rather a 
good phrase. “I want to get to all the 
wild life, among the birds and— 
the monuments of historical interest.” 
(Slight come-down, this.) ‘“‘Not to be 


tied up any more; you know what I 
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mean. I’m not a rich man, but, well, 
I ought to be able just to pull along— 
see all the mountains, you know, and 
get up at half-past nine.” 

She nodded. “Oh,” she said, “some 
people have all the luck.” 

Emotion fumed in Mr. Lawrence’s 
brain. He said, “ Young and beautiful 
as you are.” He blushed and half 
choked. 

She shook her head. ‘Oh, you men! 
you're all the same. J know.” 

“No! no! not all the same; no, none 
of us. At least I’m not.” She was 
smiling. His dream still strong upon 
him, he said: “When I get to Folke- 
stone I’m going to think, think how to 
get away. I know where I really want to 
go to, you know—Japan. I’ve seen 
pictures at the cinema, with the white 
hills, and the cherry-blossoms falling on 
your head as you walk along the paths— 
rice-helds in the water—and knotty 
bamboos—and—” 

“Pretty girls with black eyes,” said 
Dolly Vernon. 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. Then 
he did not exactly speak, but something 
sprang out of him, and it was this: “No, 
not black eyes, but green eyes.” 

Dolly Vernon said nothing, looked 
away as if offended, but a quiet smile 
played over her full lips. 


He went next day to see her at her 
mother’s house. Mrs. Vernon let lodg- 
ings when she could. Dolly Vernon 
occupied the drawing-room floor just 
then because it was unlet. She had a 
sideboard just like Mr. Lawrence’s, and 
Dolly Vernon leaned on it with her arms 
outstretched, like a shimmering butter- 
fly. She thought him a nice little old 
man, not badly off, and life was very 
hard. It was she who said “Yes” a 
second before he asked, “ Will you marry 
mer 


It was two months later. Mr. Law- 
rence sat in the drawing-room of their 
little house in Shepherds Bush, not far 
from his old lodgings, but oh, how dif- 
ferent it all was! Dolly had done the 
furnishing; the drawing-room was like 
her, papered in white with a pattern 
of wistaria on’a trellis and a frieze of 
little pink roses. There were cerise cur- 


tains; the Brussels carpet was all pat- 
tern. The chairs were covered in flow- 
ered cretonne, and wore at each corner 
a blue bow. There were other chairs, 
too—gilt— but you couldn’t sit on those. 
On the walls were “The Return of Per- 
sephone”’ and avery, very large engraving 
after Dendy Sadler. But she loved best 
various Dana Gibsons and their tall 
embraces. Mr. Lawrence stared at the 
mantelpiece; there stood a large collec- 
tion of china dogs and Goss mugs round 
many ladies in tights and gentlemen in 
Charles II. ringlets, encased in silver 
frames, signed “‘ Your old Pal, Dick,” or 
“Yours to a cinder, Mabel de la Pompa- 
dour.” But he was stirred, for Dolly 
was irretrievably untidy. She had left 
her veil on a chair, her gloves on the 
table, a pretty little silver slipper, for- 
lorn, by the cottage piano, on which they 
had paid the first instalment. 

Mr. Lawrence felt happy and stroked 
in this feminine atmosphere. How won- 
derful she was! How wonderful it all 
was! What an adventure, even if it 
wasn't in Japan! For a moment he 
called up the recent memories of the 
honeymoon. It had almost been what 
he wanted; no, it had not been quite 
what he wanted. He would have liked 
to lead Dolly to the crest of inaccessible 
rocks and read Byron, or Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, or something. And the sky 
should have been dark and lowering, and 
the moon would have floated as a pan of 
molten gold. It would all have been 
mystical and Edenic. It had not hap- 
pened quite like that, for Dolly said 
Cornwall was dull. So they had gone 
to Brighton for a fortnight, and walked 
up and down the front in their best 
clothes: they had listened to a great 
many bands, seen ““The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” at the theater, visited all 
the music-halls, and nearly all the 
cinemas. They had been driven in a 
motor, seen the wax-work figures, and 
been photographed. There had been 
moments—Mr. Lawrence closed his eyes 
as he thought of some of them—when 
Dolly had a headache and curled up, 
whimpering, in his arms like a hurt 
child that asks for the place to be kissed 
and made well. His heart felt unen- 
durably large then; he who wanted 
tragic Phaedra and weeping Andromache 
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had followed with delighted but bewil- 
dered eyes a dancing sprite that bought 
picture post-cards and charmed and hor- 
rified him by smoking cigarettes in the 
lounge. 

Mr. Lawrence made an effort. This 
would not do at all; he was forgetting 
the serious business of the day. He was 
not here to indulge in sentimental memo- 
ries; he was here to finish the accounts, 
and they looked rebellious. Furniture? 
never mind; he had sold out one of the 
good old Edinburgh city bonds, but that 
was capital. The piano was on the in- 
stalment system; count it as nothing. 
So, in his clear, copper-plate writing, he 
put down: Income, £85. Expenditure: 
Rent, £38. Rather dear, but then they 
had a bath-room, and this was the first 
time Mr. Lawrence owned a bath-room. 
At Mrs. Blasket’s they washed the collie 
init. Very annoying. Then there were 
rates. Dithcult to say; oh, make them 
£10 for luck. The household? Well, 
Dolly said she could feed them like 
fighting-cocks for twelve and six a head. 
Twenty-five shillings a week was £65 
a year. Mr. Lawrence made it £70, 
generously allowing for Christmas and, 
of course, the anniversary of the wed- 
ding. Then there was light and heat. 
Oh, he supposed a ton of coal would go a 
long way—say £2 a year. Clothes? 
He had never spent anything noticeabie 
on clothes. Say nothing for himself— 
and a woman ought to get a lot of clothes 
for £15. This item detained him a little 
while, for he had heard that blouses 
cost anything up to twelve and six, and 
that women paid as much as thirty 
shillings for a hat. He mustn’t be mean. 
Make it £25 a year. He regretted that 
he could not make it £1,000 a year, and 
created a vision of a Dolly in ruffles and 
ribbons and frills, gorgeous silks— But 
he thought: “What does it matter? 
Whatever she has on she'll still be 
Dolly.” He was so moved that he raised 
the allowance to £40. Then, feeling he 
must do the job thoroughly, Mr. Law- 
rence put down odds and ends—news- 
papers, fares, postage-stamps, holidays, 
doctor, dentist, chemist, front garden, 
dog license (an old ambition), and 

leasure. As he expected to live on love, 
he reckoned £20 would be enough for 
pleasure. 


Then Mr. Lawrence added up. For a 
moment he sat incredulous before his 
figures, his hands and feet quite numb, 
for this was the balance-sheet he saw: 


Expenditure. Income. 
£180. £85. 


He remained staring. Apparently he 
was going to get into debt at the rate of 
£95 a year. Something in him shrank. 
He thought: “I say! what have I let 
myself in for?’ As he thought this a 
few feathers feli from the wings of the 
angel of love, hovered awhile, and slowly 
settled into the dark abyss of memory. 

He heard a rustle. Dolly was always 
prefaced by a rustle. The door opened 
vigorously, and she came in, loudly 
singing: 


“Te ain’t all honey and it ain’t all jam, 
Pushing round the houses a_ three- 
wheeled pram. . .” 


She clapped both hands over his eyes, 
reflecting that he was a nice little old 
man, and there were the cerise curtains, 
and she hadn’t done badly for herself. 
“Guess who it is!’ she cried. As a rule 
he answered, “Star Eyes,” but this time 
Mr. Lawrence freed himself and looked 
at her. Was this indeed Dolly? or was 
she not merely a deficit? She was quick 
to understand him. “Hallo! what’s 
wrong?” Then she saw the figures and 
guessed. ‘“Stewing over the ledger? 
What do you do it for? You're a rich 
old hunks; that’s what you are.” 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. “I’m 
afraid I’m not so rich as I thought.” 

Dolly turned a little pale. “Storky,” 
she murmured (indeed, such were his 
legs), “are you hiding anything from 
me?” Helooked ather, miserably. Then, 
suddenly, unable to face an explanation, 
he handed her the balance-sheet. With 
cockney quickness she understood it. 
“So,” she said, and two little white 
lines formed to the right and left of her 
tight mouth, “you’ve only got £85 
a year. Well, of all the—” she was 
going to say “cheek,” but remembered 
that, after all, £85 a year wasn’t so bad. 
Something to look to for a rainy day. 
She turned to a detail. “‘ You’ve forgot- 
ten the servant.” Mr. Lawrence grew 
self-conscious. Yes, he had forgotten 
the servant. But she was hitting him 
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before he contested. ‘“‘What do you 
take me for? Do you think I married 
you to do the washing up?” 

“No, no; of course not,” cried Mr. 
Lawrence. He vaguely felt she might 
dust the drawing-room, this being his 
masculine view of household duties. 
Washing up! Those little hands! With 
adoration, in which there was some re- 
morse, he suddenly seized one of her 
hands and kissed it, a haze before his 
eyes that had not been there since he 
was twelve. 

**Look here,” said Dolly, “old cock, 
we've got to fix things—you and I. 
We're up a tree.” 

“Yes,” nodded Mr. Lawrence. 
“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
“I thought—” He stopped, for he had 
not thought at all. 

Dolly laughed; then, with a negli- 
gence that showed she knew what she 
was doing, she said: “‘Oh, never mind, 
Storky. I'll just go round to Bedford 
Street, and see if | can get an engage- 
ment. You can come round touring 
with me, and meet me at the stage-door 
every night.” 

“What?” roared Mr. Lawrence. He 
had never before felt such indignation. 

“Well, why not? We'll be like regular 
love-birds, you and me, and you'll see 
the world, Plymouth, and Winchester; 
and, if I get on a bit, that’s not the end 
of it, Storky. I'll be at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester; and, teli you what— 
you ll be my dresser.” She stopped as 
Mr. Lawrence bowed his gray head into 
his hands. Skilfully, she grew soft. 
“Storky,” she whispered, “what else can 
we do? You can’t go back to your old 
job in the city.” She laid a hand on his 
shoulder. “Don’t take on; I can make 
a bit for both of us.” 

A little to her amazement, Mr. Law- 
rence flung both arms about her and 
wept on her shoulder, murmuring inco- 
herent words of gratitude. He had 
practically deceived her—and now she 
was wanting to keep a man who could 
not keep her— Oh, it was too much; 
he wasn’t good enough for her. 

At last he grew calmer, and Dolly 
a said, “‘Storky, what else can we 
0?” 
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Mr. Lawrence’s face grew rigid. He 
was rather frightened, but cleared his 
throat with an effort and said, “I'll 
look after you, Star Eyes,” and in his 
pain found life unendurably exquisite. 


“Lawrence,” said Mr. Lowell, “it’s 
very unusual, I must say, very unusual. 
You leave us with some silly notion in 
your head, and now you ask me to take 
you back. Do you think that’s the way 
to treat a firm with whom you've 
worked all your life?’ 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Lawrence. 

“Well, then, | understand you met 
this lady in the course of your ridiculous 
escapade. If you’d known her before, 
well, I—I’m a man of the world, I could 
have understood it. But where you’re 
not like most men, Lawrence, is that you 
became a lunatic first and married after, 
instead of beginning by marriage and 
the usual consequences following.” 

Mr. Lawrence stared at him as if he 
did not understand, and added, “‘I wish 
you'd give me another chance, sir.” 

Mr. Lowell reflected that the junior 
clerk whom he had given Mr. Law- 
rence’s post was not shaping at all well, 
and that Mr. Lawrence knew his job, 
such as it was. Also that his wages were 
very low. So he decided to be generous. 
“All right,” he said, “and don’t let it 
happen again.” 

Next morning, just after breakfast, 
something inside Mr. Lawrence (not his 
soul) told him that it was ten minutes 
past nine. It was the fall of the year; 
the summer was heavy with its own 
death; already dry leaves rolled along 
the pavement. Mr. Lawrence looked 
up at the broad office front that he had 
forsaken for such a little while to plunge 
into dreamland. He thought of Dolly 
in Shepherds Bush, sitting at the piano 
on which he had now paid the second 
instalment. Only ten more. Before his 
eyes floated the phantom of her loveli- 
ness. What had he to complain of? 
An exultation filled him. Was he not 
the most fortunate man in the world? 
—not poor in money, and so rich in 
love. Had not fate been very generous, 
after all? 

As he mounted the steps of the office 
he thought, “But still, it ought to have 
been in Japan.” 
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HE human predicament, as Mark 

Twain sees it in his wonderful 

story of The Mysterious Stranger, 
is such as apparently to turn our beloved 
humorist to a satirist without hope 
and without faith. The old tenderness 
for suffering, the old indignation with 
wrong is there. He is still at his best 
in these, but the laughter has died out 
of it all. He cannot promise himself or 
us any escape from the infamies and 
atrocities which form our conditioning 
here, as he could in the story of 4 Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 
There will never be another like him 
as he used to be when he gave us our 
primacy in humor throughout the world, 
but we cannot believe this without some 
endeavor to escape from the drear con- 
clusion and to see what is still left of 
the riches which once rejoiced us. We 
have so abounded in those who laughed 
and made us laugh that we might well 
have imagined there could be no end to 
them, but could not there be? 

The satirists have always abounded 
everywhere, but the humorists have al- 
ways been comparatively few even in 
America, and they seem to be growing 
fewer, especially those humorists who 
have been chief among our civilizers, 
and have enabled us to laugh when we 
felt more like crying. We will own that 
there have been times when we were 
afraid they were carrying their respect- 
ive jokes too far and had better not 
have made us laugh so much, but now we 
find ourselves of a different mind, and 
we can only wish that their line may 
never end. If we are tempted to repine 
at the loss of the greatest of all our 
humorists, we may recall that he was 
greatest among the great. The lesser 
lights of the frmament where he still 
shines from the past are almost nebulous 
for multitude, but we are not going to 
train our binocular on that quarter of 
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the sky where they more faintly glow. 
That would be as idle as to distinguish 
among the politicians who joked away 
the night when Lincoln smiled through 
his tears, but each of those minor wits 
enriched our life in his little hour. 
No least Danbury News Man but added 
to the gaiety of our nation and helped 
ustup the path which has climbed under 
us to such heights of humanity as we 
have won. Songs and sermons have 
been forgotten, but some pleasantry 
which those kindly fellow-men lodged in 
our memory keeps their names sweet 
and dear. We would not undervalue 
them, though we cannot rejoice in them 
now so much as we could when every 
citizen put up his stove in the fall and 


struggled with the joints and elbows of 


its pipe. Bill Nye, Josh Billings, 
Petroleum V. Nasby were not of “the 


lights that did mislead the dawn” of 


their days. They were true astral 
bodies, though they made us sorry some- 
times when they meant to make us glad. 
They were of the genuine American 
strain, and, while they overworked their 
bad spelling in the genial cause, their 
will was always good. They were not 
to blame if some of their readers could 
not distinguish between their hand- 
work and the art that gave us Hosea 
Biglow. Most people of a little earlier 
day than theirs preferred John G. Saxe 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes, though this 
Saying is not quite fair to Saxe. He was 
a true humorist and, it not of the finest, 
he is worthy of something much better 
than oblivion, or, at least, lasting ob- 
livion. But none of those other humor- 
ists was of such universal appeal as the 
sort we mean. If we were driven to speci- 
fy which sort we mean, we must name as 
the earliest of our national humorists 
that Artemus Ward who became inter- 
national in the motherland where he 
died. No other jester of ours has rivaled 
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him there except the humorist who 
at first followed 1n his steps and then so 
immeasurably surpassed him. Mark 
[wain came so soon after Artemus Ward 
that most of us have forgotten, if the 
most of us ever knew, how small the 
interval was between them; but the in- 
terval was wide enough for the delicate 
shimmer of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
playfulness. While the sunburst of 
Mark Twain’s glory filled the sky it did 
not eclipse the meteoric splendor of 
Bret Harte’s sudden apparition, or the 
brilliancy of John Hay flashing out in 
the Pike County Ballads, and so soon 
fading and failing after it emerged from 
the anonymity he loved. 

Our wit, like our weather, formed the 
habit of coming first from the farther 
West, and we learned to look to the 
horizons of the sunset for the glories of 
the sunrise. It was an effect of that 
disorientation in which the points of 
the compass subjectively change places. 
But at the first, it was not always the 
custom for the sun of our humor to rise 
in the West. In the very beginning, in 
fact, it rose in the East, in the far 
East, in the extra-continental East be- 
yond the Down East, where it was 
American by the descent from the loyal- 
ists who fled from New England before 
the triumph of our Rebellion. There 
they took refuge from their brothers be- 
yond the skirts of our stepmother coun- 
try; and there, in no long time after, 
was born the Nova-Scotian American, 
Haliburton, who created the first great 
Yankee type known to literature, in 
The Connecticut Clock Peddler, “‘Sam 
Slick of Slickville.” His figure domi- 
nated our sense of fun for generations, 
until a more genuine expression of the 
New England spirit deposed it. This is 
still the best, the very best of American 
humor, and we say this with a full sense 
of the debt we owe to the humor of the 
West. No one yet, not even Mark 
Twain himself, has equaled its author 
in the humanity which inspired it and 
the allegiance to the truth which it 
avouched. 

Of course, it surpasses all other humor 
of ours in beauty of form. The Biglow 
Papers remain the classic they instantly 
became, and they will continue supreme 
as the best expression of Yankee char- 
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acter, with nothing false in nature or 
parlance, studied from the life and 
governed by an ideal of the best that 
can be imagined of America. From the 
height of it, in what followed there 
must be a descent, but for the very 
reason that Lowell and Mark Twain 
have been in the past, we can trust 
the future for the like of them. 

Mr. Finley Peter Dunn no longer 
strikes the single string which he long 
“made discourse such eloquent music” 
in the accents of = Dooley, and there 
is no one but Mr. George Ade worthy to 
be named in the same breath with those 
master humorists. No one else has 
known how to interpret America to it- 
self in certain phases with such unfailing 
security of touch to such perfectly satis- 
fying effect, and we must not think this 
effect is cheap and common because the 
material it works is so. A masterpiece 
is a masterpiece, and mastery resides in 
the quality of the doing and not the 
material of it. There are three or four 
little books of Mr. Ade’s which we may 
name, in the order of our acquaintance 
with him, as Artie, Pink Marsh, Doc’ 
Horne, and In Babel, with the feeling 
that they cannot be surpassed by any 
like group in any modern language, 
though we must, of course, leave the 
treasures of the indented tile, the papy- 
rus, and the palimpsest to the judg- 
ment of the ancients who may dispute 
the unsparing satisfaction which we feel 
in the beauty of these intaglios. The 
Fables in Slang, which followed Mr. 
Ade’s earlier Chicago studies, are true 
histories of life, but they are not the 
fulfilment of the promise which these 
gave, and which remain the author’s 
hostages to criticism. “Pink Marsh” is 
the sort of darky in whom the North 
has recognized the abiding lovableness 
of his race, and “ Doc’ Horne” among 
his associate dwellers in the Alfalfa Hotel 
is a figure which, if it were dug up 
ages hence out of the Chicago River, 
would be unerringly known for a type 
of American as the Civil War period 
formed him. Among the sketches put 
together under the name of Jn Babel, 
from the newspaper where they were 
thrown out from day to day, there are 
things of such perfect temperament that 
we should not know where to match 
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them except in Miss Edith Wyatt’s 
group of Chicago studies which she calls 
Everyone His Own Way. We are always 
raising these, if the least chance offers, 
- if we name it here, in speaking of 
Mr. Ade’s kindred work, it is not to 
praise them less. The work of both 
has the property of being less character 
study than type study; or, if we can 
be more explicit, the characters instantly 
fix themselves in the mind as types. 
The figures there vitalized are shown as 
simply and directly and without effort 
to justify the use of the material as 
if they were native to literature, as 
if they were Londoners or Parisians, or 
even New-Yorkers; and the contribu- 
tion to literature is the democratic qual- 
ity which they express, and which one 
feels, say, in Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s 
Chicago novel, With the Procession. 
There is one of the slight pieces in 
the group called Jn Babel which we 
would like to distinguish as the most 
courageous reach of this spirit. In 
“Effie Whittelsey” no American worthy 
of his birthright can fail to feel a thrill 
of pride in the higher citizenship which 
it divines. There are only three people 
in the sketch—the girl Effie, who came 
up from the country town of Brainard 
to find a servant’s place in Chicago, and 
her mistress who was “related to the 
Twombleys of Baltimore,” and_ this 
lady’s husband who used to go to school 
with Effie in Brainard and shared with 
her the simple life common to all small- 
town children. The drama is merely 
the mutual recognition of the fellow- 
villagers across the table where Effie has 
come in from the kitchen to serve dinner 
to Wallace and his wife, and they invol- 
untarily recall the plebeian past in the 
neighborhood names they bore in Brain- 
ard. They become Efhe and Ed, and 
Mrs. Wallace becomes “faint from loss 
of pride,” but returns to joy in her hus- 
band after he has visited Effie in the 
kitchen and arranged with her to leave 
their service and go back to Brainard at 
his expense and indefinitely visit friends 
there. The thing that seems impossible 
is the only possible thing, for it is the 
human thing, and Wallace escapes being 
a cruel snob and a vile recreant. The 
whole affair is as beautiful as it is true, 
and all the pieces in the book are of a 


sort to make the reader rejoice in the 
author as the hope of a supreme humor- 
ist whose first quality must be human- 
ity. 
It is this quality which enriches every- 
thing we get from our beloved Uncle 
Walt Mason, who gives us day by day a 
true poem in the guise of prose, when so 
many others are giving us true prose in 
the guise of poetry, as they call A wee vers 
libre. He may not be James Whitcomb 
Riley, as Mr. Ade may not be Mark 
Twain or Lowell, but who would have 
them other than they are when they are 
so sufficing as themselves? We might be 
very tired of them if they were not them- 
selves, but as it is, we feel that we could 
never tire of them. Uncle Walt survives 
so vigorously, and promises the long life 
we hoped from another Kansan genius 
who called himself Ironquill, and was of 
as kind and generous make, but fell 
silent long before he ceased to be. What, 
indeed, is the secret of long breath in any 
artist? We are eager to overpraise 
the early lost; but Shakespeare was of 
elements not less precious than Keats, 
though he died twice as old, and Titian 
was as masterly as Raphael, though he 
painted on into his nineties and Raphael 
died young. All we can say is that we 
hope any given humorist of ours will 
live out the greatest length of days and 
not stop joking before he dies. 

We need every moment of his three- 
score years and ten to keep us sane and 
kind, and we cannot be satisfied with a 
stinted measure of time for him. When 
he begins unsurpassably to delight the 
world, our national pride as well as our 
human need is bound up in his continu- 
ance. Possibly we are going from bad to 
worse as we have always been; but we 
think we have been kept from the 
worst by the humorist’s smile, not by the 
satirist’s frown. Other races, other lands 
abound in songs and sermons, but we 
have sent our laughter over the world to 
save it alive more than anything else 
could. 

Our earlier humorists brought us the 
spirit of the Far West, and have left 
the inspiration of its sunrise in the 
Middle West where the eastern sunset 
has faded into it. The poetry, the im- 
passioned humanity of Hosea Biglow 
must remain classic, the novel form and 
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the liberal wit of The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table must remain classic, too. 
Whatever other excellence there may be, 
the excellence of these can never be less, 
but they have limitations which must 
keep them short of the universal effect 
of Western humor. They grew out of a 
civilization which, if perfect, had the 
defect of the quality inherent in all per- 
fected things. If New England is pass- 
ing, or has passed into the United States, 
still it has passed, though it has become 
one of many forces shaping the national 
life. 

The beauty of New England humor at 
its best is ideal, but there is something 
a little forbidding in the beauty which 
has crystallized into an ideal. When the 
humor of The Biglow Papers and the 
wit of The Autocrat were new, they were 
vibrant with actuality. They expressed 
the hour and the man with excellent 
truth, but there is something in actuality 
inimical to longevity. The truth re- 
mains in it, but the life is gone. 

The Far-Western humor came East 
in huge, number eleven boots, but there 
was something in its rude plunge which 
woke the sense of brotherhood in who- 
ever heard it. It had somehow come to 
stay, and it has stayed in the Middle 
West; but in Chicago the refining 
grace of the New England spirit also 
abides from its first coming. East and 


West have met there in the humor of 


Mr. Ade, whose democracy seems in- 
stinctive, and who apparently cannot 
help choosing the best phrase for the 
aspect of the life he wishes us to realize. 
His Fables in Slang have this inspiration; 
they have established his ~iniversality 
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and they must be very broad-based to 
stand so level with the common per- 
ception and acceptance. 

His humor is not only a far advance 
upon the earlier Western humor in ma- 
terial, but it is a reversion to the still 
earlier humor of the East in refinement 
of form. His joke is not the huge joke 
of the frontier, with the heroic outlaw, 
the magnanimous desperado, the self- 
sacrificing gambler, and their women- 
kind, and whatever was grotesque in the 
struggle of outlawry with order. These 
had already lapsed through time, if not 
through taste. To the romantic maga- 
zinists and their readers, the prey of 
Mr. Ade’s keen wit is the eternal snob, 
man, woman, and girl (rather especially 
girl), and he seizes these in their infinite 
variety as he finds them in a metropolis 
striving for alien worldliness with the 
persistent consciousness of its heart, of 
the farm, the village, the country town 
where it was native. He visits these 
origins with the same unsparing vision 
and poses their types against the back- 
ground of our kind American common- 
ness with a sense of the reason of things, 
pervasive almost to compassion. His 
portrayal of life is almost absolute in 
its perfection; each of his Fables in Slang 
is a little human comedy, brief as a 
moment of the film and as true to the 
conditioning as any drama rehearsed in 
the street for the moving picture. If 
his talent too easily contents itself with 

erfection in the things which cannot 
Ee his greatest things, still it is a talent 
unrivaled in 


its sort, and through it 


alone he keeps unbroken the high suc- 
cession of our master humorist. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


OUNG writers of fiction, modestly 
¥ conscious of immaturity—perhaps 
not confidently, but yet beseech- 
ingly—often look to editors for helpful 
advice and criticism. “If my story does 
not meet your approval, kindly tell me 
why.” 

These writers are not quite aware of 
what they are asking. To be sure, they 
are showing examples of their work. 
They might have been utterly baffling 
if they had inquired beforehand, without 
such an exhibit, what kind of story the 
editor wants. We have had even those 
purveyors of manuscripts known as “‘lit- 
erary agents” ask this inept question, 
with a view to actually printing the 
answers of several representative editors 
for the guidance of their customers. 

It is easier, of course, for an editor to 
say why stories submitted have been 
declined. But, excluding those obvi- 
ously worthless and promptly dismissi- 
ble by a competent reader, without ever 
reaching the eye of the editor, and tak- 
ing account of only those which merit 
his careful attention, a considerable pro- 
portion of these, whether they succeed 
or fail, do not yield to any definitive 
analysis. As we have often said in the 
Study, the editorial habit in reading is 
not primarily or willingly critical; it is 
rather that. of voluntary submission. 
The editor yields himself to the impres- 
sion created by the writer, as the 
readers of his periodical must, if they 
ever see it in rint, only with readier 
inclination on his part, because of his 
eagerness to find the compelling crea- 
tion. 

He has the explorer’s zest, and is al- 
ways hoping for some new field of won- 
der, beyond logic and beyond words, to 
burst upon his view—not some distant 
land, but preferably the surprise lodged 
in familiar things. How could he be- 
forehand have defined what he wanted, 


when the want itself is for the first time 
disclosed by that which meets it? And 
how could he have told those aspiring 
young writers after what fashion to 
create? 

It is needless to say that the supreme 
surprise is not an every-day affair. Nor, 
in the case of so ex: ilted a type of crea- 
tive imagination, is the full disclosure 
made i in the first offerings of the most 
promising of new writers. Here the 
editor is a Columbus to whom are 
wafted only the airs from the unseen 
shores of a new world. How faint a 
suggestion of Thomas Hardy’s later 
work was given in A Pair of Blue E yes! 
But if the deginning writer’s promise, 
though too dim to serve as a firm basis 
for prophecy or even for acceptance, is 
discerned by the sympathetic editor, 
che appreciation is pretty sure of its 
reward. 

Be the kind or degree of creative 
power what it may, as felt by the editor 
who, accepting or declining, gives an 
encouraging tesponse, this is more likely 
to convey his impressions than any 
directly helpful advice or definite critical 
estimate. The best of real criticism 
must itself be creative. Formal criti- 
cism is applicable only to the perfunc- 
tory effort, which may not be worth 
even that. 


“Ts it worth while for me to keep 
on?” That is about the most baffling 
question an industrious but as yet un- 
successful writer can put to an editor- 
one that in certain cases it would be 
almost a relief to answer negatively. 
But how can he tell? Shall he take it 
upon himself to thwart aspirant effort, 
though no inspiration is in evidence? 
He sees the lack—of sympathy, perhaps, 
or of any significant human interest in 
the writer’s past offerings, or it may be 
of a wide enough appeal, and probably 
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he has already pointed it out, frankly 
and explicitly enough. It is not possible 
for him to go further and by positive 
helpfulness remedy the defect; he can- 
not transform the writer’s sensibility 
and change his whole attitude toward 
life. This writer must be born again, 
his soul reclaiming him; but this can 
happen to him only if he persists in his 
aspirant effort. 


Doubtless many of our readers who 
solicitously desire to enter upon a lit- 
erary career ask themselves why an 
editorial department like this Study 
does not directly give them leading sug- 
gestions in the line of their aspirations, 
but so unkindly leaves them to nurse 
their own solicitudes. The writer of the 
Study has been far from indifferent to 
this silent appeal, but when his thoughts 
have turned that way he has been con- 
fronted by the utter futility of the at- 
tempt to give them practical form. 
Perhaps what he has just been saying 
affords an explanation, since acting in 
an editorial capacity, where the appeal 
has become articulate in connection 
with contributions actually submitted, 

has found it difficult to be more than 
negatively suggestive. How much more 
dificult out of the air to meet the un- 
voiced but felt appeal! 


If the young writer attempting fiction 
wishes to contribute to periodicals, it 
might be of use to him if he could be 
shown what short stories seem especially 
desirable to different classes of weekly 
and monthly publications. The writer 
can best find out for himself by actual 
observation and by his own intuitive 
impressions rather than through any 
definite classification—if that were pos- 
sible—made out for him. It is in pub- 
lished material apart from fiction that 
obvious variations are most discernible, 
owing to the different audiences sought. 
When a publication aims at a range of 
popularity inconsistent with judicious 
selection, the fiction as well as other mat- 
ter will be of a sensational character, 
and fail to appeal to the cultivated taste 
and intelligence of thoughtful readers. 
The stories will depend for their interest 
upon striking incident and eccentricities 
of idiom and situation rather than upon 
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fidelity to life or genuine characteriza- 
tion. 

In the comparatively few periodicals 
willing to sacrifice indiscriminate popu- 
larity, not to academic standards neces- 
sarily, but a: least to a natural scheme 
of excellence, and trusting to the expan- 
sion of a real culture for its prosperity, 
the variations in fiction are not fixed, but 
dependent upon the individual creator. 
For the literary aspirant who cares more 
for the worth of his work than for merely 
commercial success, such periodicals will 
best reward careful study. He will at 
once see that writers of developed power 
do not aim at accommodation to pub yli- 
cations or to audiences, but that their 
appeal is based on their developed sensi- 
bilities, and that they are inimitable, 
save perhaps in certain unessential 
traits. 

It is worth the aspirant’s while, also, 
to read contemporary fiction and short 
stories of eminent writers collected in 
book form. It is presumed that he has 
received or by patient effort acquired 
an elementary education, even if so soon 
forced into a vocation as to preclude his 
entering upon a university course. But 
by extensive read'‘ng that includes the 
expression of the best that has been 
thought and creatively imagined in the 
past as well as in the present, he may 
attain to a humanistic culture more 
liberal in a general sense than is reached 
by the majority of university graduates. 
The close attention to books has its 
perils in possibly too ngid seclusion 
or in the too ready adoption of past 
models, but to a flexible and expansive 
sensibility the advantages are incalcul- 


able. 


The reading of the autobiographies of 
authors who have most impressed the 
readers of our own time is especially help- 
ful to our young writers. Above all, we 
should recommend Howells’s Years of 
My Youth, most fascinating to every 
appreciative reader, which, while it 1s 
so largely a disclosure of pioneer life in 
Ohio two generations ago, yet shows 
very suggestively what, through the 


reaction of his sensitively sympathetic 


youth to family and social environment, 


was his preparation for the distinctive 


literary career of which he had already 
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given us a record in the recollections of 
his maturer life. 

We see how the limitations imposed 
by outward circumstance contiibuted to 
an intensive culture, in a kind of seclu- 
sion open on all sides—to reflections of 
the immediate scene and to vistas of the 
past. But, even when he took up his 
residence in our Eastern cities and 
through travel multiplied his European 
contacts and impressions, still the im- 
mediate scene, in poem, essay, or story 
remained always primary, and into 
whatever area it opened—for it was never 
confining—it was into that of deeply 
impressionable sensibility and sympa- 
thetic reflection. His individual culture 
continued to be intensive, as Words- 
worth’s was in poetry. All artists in 
literature—even Thomas Hardy in his 
Wessex novels—start also from the im- 
mediate scene, and, whatever depart- 
ures they make, instinctively revert to 
it. But, unlike other artists, Howells, 
while he may in a few instances change 
the scene, never depaits from the im- 
mediacy. He is not, as so many writers 
are, allusive, as the result of generaliza- 
tions. Instead of allusiveness, his in- 
tensive culture gives him in his creations 
a genetic specialization, as in a physio- 
logical organism, his psychical sense and 
faculty following a law which holds as 
closely to kindkige as any biological 
sequence. 

Tt is because he stands alone among 
living writers as a wholly consistent 
realist, after this genetic plan, that he 
is worthy of careful and sympathetic 
study by all who come to be in love 
with a literary art that has its genesis 
in poetry. This would not hold good if 
he were not, par excellence, a humanist, 
after his own natural manner. So 
he comes into comparison with other 
humanists who write fiction; and here 
is another field for study, fruitful to 
writers at any stage of their progress. 
Howells himself has, of éourse, been im- 
pressed by methods of other distin- 

uished writers so alien to his own, being 
a a most catholic critic. 

Thus, in an article in the December 
number of The North American Review, 
we find him making the distinction be- 
tween “intensive” and “extensive” fic- 
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tion, though it is characteristic of him 
that he makes it suggestively as a 
“conjecture,” as if fearful of confining 
reality within a term. At first he seems 
to be drawing the line between i intensive 
fiction—of which he finds examples in 
writers varying as widely as from Haw- 
thorne to Tarkington and _ especially 
in women nov’ elists, past and present— 
and simply ‘ the vast and wandering 
field of romance.” He contrasts the 
wonderful harvests from the very lim- 
ited area cultivated by the former with 
the many-acred yield of the latter. But 
as he goes on, he includes other than 
the romanticists in the field of extensive 
fiction, and concludes: “Perhaps if I 
were to be very, very candid I might 
own that the greatest fictions are of the 
extensive method.” Perhaps he re- 
called the example of Thomas Hardy, 
who, though a creative realist, and show- 
ing a distinct predilection for the lim- 
ited area of intensive fiction, is of the 
extensive method. Howells is handi- 
capped for a full treatment of his sub- 
ject, in that he may not treat his own 
fiction. With his pre-eminently inten- 
sive culture he has an expansiveness 
that is quite different from Hardy’s 
and that points more to the future 
of fiction than the work of any other 
master. 

We mean that he is the unique and 
most integral example of the tendency, 
since the middle of the last century, 
toward realism in literature, following 
the genetic method, as we have already 
suggested. His culture, due to contacts 
with life and with the best that has been 
thought and imagined in the past, is 
never nakedly exposed; it is dlenabed 
into the sense and power which give 
realization to his creations. 


It is in dealing with the main currents 
and tendencies of literature rather than 
with suggestions bearing directly upon 
a literary career that we have hoped 
to be most helpful to beginning writers 
in the Study, and, at the same time, of 
interest to all our readers. Since litera- 
ture has come into such intimacy with 
life that all our vital contacts and rela- 
tionships are concerned in the consid- 
e1ation, the field is inexhaustible. 
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The Origin of Species 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


| great god Mumbo Jumbo, 
Big chief, or “Bwana Tumbo” 
Of Africa, evolved—no matter when 
Some anthropoidal creatures 
Alike in form and features, 
Yet some of them were Monkeys, some were Men. 


So all the lake and wood gods, 

Both naughty gods and good gods, 
And fetishes of high and low degree, 

Protested, “Mighty Brother, 

We can’t tell which from t’other!” 
But Mumbo Jumbo chuckled, “Wait and see!” 


He next, with shrewd intentions, 
Produced some quaint inventions 

And scattered them about the hills and dales— 
Contraptions lithe and sightly 
That dictionaries brightly 

Describe as “caudal processes" or “tails.” 


The Creatures, who, as stated, 
Had lately been created, 





MUMBO JUMBO CHUCKLED, “ WAIT AND SEE!” 
Vor. CXXXIV.—No. 801.—57 














ARE FIXED MORE TIGHTLY THAN HATCHET-HEADS ARE FITTED ONTO HELVES 


Adopted lives on wholly different planes. 
With High Ambition fired, 
One-half of them Aspired; 
They scorned those foolish Tails and used their Brains. 


They spent their time in fighting, 
In art, and picture-writing, 

In bungling things and trying them again, 
In liking and in loathing, 
In making love and clothing, 

In doing all they could—so these were Men. 


The other half were sportive; 
With enterprise abortive 
They pilfered nuts and ran away and hid; 
They gamboled, frisked, and chattered 
Of Things that Hardly Mattered, 
And idly mocked what other people did. 


Now, one of these, espying 
A Tail—the edifying 

Device of Mumbo Jumbo—on a thorn, 
Purloined it, wagged it, switched it, 
And ultimately hitched it 

Behind himself—where tails are being worn. 


Then all his futile nation 
In eager imitation 
With tails bedecked their persons, great and small. 
“Twas lots of fun to flop them; 
But when they tried to drop them. 
They found they couldn’t get them off at all! 


Those tails, that they so lightly 
Assumed, are fixed more tightly 
Than hatchet-heads are fitted onto helves; 
And that’s what makes them Monkeys— 
Which serves ’em right, the donkeys! 
For having made such monkeys of themselves! 
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The Moonlight Sonata 


AnnoyepD Guest: “ Sh-h-h-h! Don’t applaud yet, madam! He’ 
CareFuL Housewire: “/’m not applauding; I’m tryin 


catch this moth. 





An Old Acquaintance 
WHILE visiting the Zoo in Washington, a 


little girl saw a great white bird stand- 

ing on one leg in a cage. She threw in a 
piece of candy; the bird gobbled it up eager- 
ly, and thrust its head through the wire for 
more. 

Presently the child’s mother came along. 

“Mother,” cried the youngster. “See 
here! What kind of a bird is this?” 

The mother pointed to the sign on the 
cage, which read, “‘ The Stork.” 

“The stork!” cried the child, enthusias- 
tically. “Oh, mother, do you know, he 
actually recognized me!” 


A Strategist 


WICE, as the ’bus slowly wended its way 

up the steep Cumberland Gap, the door 

at the rear opened and slammed. At first 

those inside paid little heed, but the third 

time they demanded to know why they 
should be disturbed in this fashion. 

“Whist!” cautioned the driver. ‘Don’t 
spake so loud; she’ll overhear us.” 

“Who?” 

“The mare. Spake low! Shure Oi’m 
desavin’ th’ crayture! Everry toime she 
’ears th’ door close she thinks wan o’ yez is 
gettin’ down ter walk up th’ hill, an’ that 
sort o’ raises her sperrits.’ 


Free Speech 

A old negro woman had lived with a 

certain family in the South for many 
years. One day her mistress had occasion 
to reprimand her quite sharply for something 
that had gone wrong. ‘The negress said 
nothing at the time, but a little later her 
voice could be heard in the kitchen in shrill 
vituperation of everything and everybody, 
with a rattling accompaniment of pans and 
kettles. So loud became the clamor and so 
vindictive the exclamations that Mrs. C. 
went hurriedly down to the kitchen. 

“Why, Liza,” she began, in amazement, 
“who on earth are you talking to?” 

“T ain’t talkin’ to nobody,” the old negress 
replied, “but I don’t keer who in dis house 
hyars me!” 

Living Up to His Name 

HEN the train stopped at an inland 

Virginia station the Northern tourist 
sauntered out on the platform. Beneath a 
tall pine stood a lean animal with scraggy 
bristles. The tourist was interested. 

“What do you call that?” he queried of a 
lanky “cracker.” 

“Razorback hawg.”’ 

“Well, what is he doing rubbing against 
that tree?” 

“He’s stropping himself, mister; jest 
stropping himself.” 
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** Barber, cut both short!” 

“Yes, sir; hair and beard, sir?” 
, ; gig 

“No. Hair and conversation!” 


The Best Definition 

T was a first-grade language class, and the 

subject was, “The Horse.” 

“What is a horse?” asked the teacher. 

“An animal,” said one. “A steed,” said 
another. “It has four legs and a tail,” said 
a third. 

“But,” said the teacher, “suppose I were 
a little Eskimo boy who had never seen a 
horse. How would you describe a horse so 
that I could tell it from any other animal?” 

Again they struggled to express them- 
selves, when Elmer, who was growing weary 
of the subject, spoke up: 

“Oh, gee! I’d say, ‘Come on out here and 
ll show you a horse.’”’ 


A Long Drought 
A WESTERN Congressman, in discussing 
the droughts that sometimes afflict his 

State, tells this story: 

“One day some one asked an old farmer, 
‘How would you like to see it rain?’ 

“*T don’t care about it myself,’ said the 
old man, ‘but I’ve got a boy six years old 
who would like to see it rain.’” 


Reducing the High Cost of Living 
HE Congressman had received ten appli- 
cations for pea seed from one constituent, 
and when the eleventh came he wrote: 

“1 am sending you the seeds, but what in 
Heaven’s name are you doing with so much 
pea seed? Are you planting the whole State 
with peas?” 

“No,” came back the answer, “we are not 
planting them at all. We are using them for 
soup.” 


‘ 





Realizing His Own Importance 
OUIS is the only boy, not only 
in the immediate family, but 

also in the collateral branches. One 
night at his nurse’s knee, he said 
his prayers aloud: 

***Now I lay me down to sleep. 

I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep. 

If I should die—” 

Pausing, he reflected a moment, 
and then broke out: 

“Golly! Wouldn’t there be a 
row in this family if that ’u’d hap- 
pen!” 





An Embarrassing Sermon 

N one of the mining towns of Ari- 
zona there is a church that has 
an excellent young pastor, but the 
attendance, unfortunately, is small. 
Among the members is a rather 
attractive young widow. One evening, 
when the attendance had been unusually 
small, she met the deacon after service, 

who shook hands heartily and asked: 

“How did you like the sermon?” 

“T think it was just too perfectly lovely for 
anything,” gushed the widow, “but the 
congregation was so small to-night that every 
time the preacher said ‘dearly beloved’ | 
positively blushed.” 


Political Genealogy 


N Irishman in Boston may not have had 

the best of reasons for his political faith, 

but he certainly had enough quickness of wit 
to compensate for that deficiency. 

Some Republican political workers were 
trying to get him to vote their ticket, but he 
persistently refused on the ground that he 
was a Democrat. 

“But why are you a Democrat?” he was 
asked. 

““Well, me father was a Dimocrat, and me 
grandfather was a Dimocrat—” 

“But what difference does that make? 
Suppose your father was a thief, and your 

randfather was a thief? What would you 
= then?” 

The Irishman’s eyes twinkled. “Faith, 
I’m thinkin’ I’d be a Raypooblican!” 


An Honest Label 
A CYNICAL- MINDED gentleman was 
standing in front of an exhibition of local 
art talent labeled, “ Art Objects.” 
“Well,” he announced to the attendant in 
charge, “I should think Art would object, 
and | can’t say that I blame her.” 
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EDITOR’S 
Cause for Commotion 
MINISTER, spending his vacation in the 
A north of Ireland, was out walking, and, 
feeling thirsty, called at a farmhouse for a 
drink of milk. The farmer’s wife gave him a 
bowl of miik, and while he was quenching his 
thirst anumber of pigs gathered round him. 
The minister, thinking that the pigs were 
acting in a rather unsual manner, asked: 
“My good lady, why are the pigs so ex- 
cited ?” 
The farmer’s wife replied, “Sure, it’s no 
wonder they are excited, sir, for it’s their own 
little bowl you are drinkin’ out of.” 


An Apt Pupil 
OMMY, on being asked to 
simile, could not answer. 
“Well,” said the teacher, “if you said, 
‘My hours at school are bright as sunshine,’ 
what figure of speech would that be?” 
Whereupon Tommy quickly answered, 
“Trony.” 


define a 


Making a Virtue of It 
PA! IL’S father had been trying to inculcate 
in his young son a sense of chivalry 
toward his little sister, with the injunction, 
“Ladies first always, Paul.” 

The boy inwardly resented what seemed 
to him an injustice in this preference, but his 
opportunity to turn it to advantage came. 

Toward evening one day their mother sent 

the children on an errand to the 
cellar. The door, opening upon 
the dark, abysmal regions below, 
had its usual effect upon small 
children. But the boy was 
reluctant to admit his fear. 
Turning to his sister, and hold- 
ing open the door, he said, 
suavely: 

“Ladies first, Louise!” 


An Unjust Stigma 
A MATTER-OF-FACT mind 

like Mrs. Moody’s is a 
comfort to the person who 
has it, and a never-ending 
delight to the person’s friends. 

suppose you went to bed 
with the chickens while you 
were staying on the farm 
this summer,” said one of the 
neighbors. 

““No, indeed!” replied Mrs. 
Moody, with much dignity. 
“They were very neat, quiet 
people, and the chickens slept 
somewhere at the back of the 
house.” 


Moruer: 
SON: “ Nothing; I was only makin’ him 
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A Lesson In Grammar 
RACE’S uncle met her on the street one 
spring day and asked her whether she 
was going out with a picnic party from her 
school. 

“No,” replied his eight-year-old niece, “I 
ain’t going.” 

“My dear,” said the uncle, “you must 
not say, ‘I ain’t going.’ You must say, ‘I 
am not going.’”” And he proceeded to give 
her a little lesson in grammar: “ ‘* You are not 
going. He is not going. We are not going. 
You are not going. They are not going.’ 
Now, can you say all that?” 

“Sure I can,” responded Grace, heartily. 
“There ain’t nobody going.” 
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According to the Text 
A MARYLAND father, wishing to test the 


generosity of his son, gave the boy a 
quarter and a cent as he was starting off to 
church. 

“You can put whichever you please in the 
contribution-box,” he told him. 

Curious to learn which coin the lad had 
given, his father questioned him on his re- 
turn. 

“Well, Dad,” said the boy, “it was this 
way: The preacher said the Lord loved a 
cheerful giver, and I knew I could give a 
penny a good deal more cheerfully than I 
could a quarter, so I put the penny in.” 
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“What's the matter with baby?” 


smile with the glove-stretcher” 














“Oh, Mayme, if we're good to 





him, Jimmie says he’s goin’ to 


sive us the second ride in this automobile he’s wishin’ he owned!’ 
g 





Nouveau Riche 
T was the first week that the Smiths, who 
had fallen heir to considerable property, 
had been in their new home. Mrs. Smith 
was giving a dinner party, with the fond 
hope that from this occasion she would be 
fairly launched in society. 

“Lena,” said Mrs. Smith, to her new cook, 
“be sure to mash the peas thoroughly to- 
night.” 

“What, ma’am?” exclaimed the amazed 
cook. “Mash the peas?” 

“Yes, that is what I said, Lena, mash the 
yeas,” repeated the mistress. “It makes 
Mr. Smith very nervous at dinner to have 


them roll off his knife.” 





The Interpreter 
OHN McINTOSH and his daughter Ja~ 
net, from Canada, visited relatives in De- 
troit recently. Day after day Janet and her 
father went sight-seeing, always together. 
The girl’s aunt, noticing this one day, sug- 
gested that she let her father go down-town 
alone occasionally, and added, jokingly, 
**Men do not like to have women always tag- 
ging along.” 
“Ay, ahntie, but he wahnts me,” ex- 
plained Janet, earnestly. “He canna thole 
to stir oot o’ the hoose his lane. Ye wadna 


believe hoo fasht he is onywhere wi’oot me. 
Ye see, faither taa’ks sic braid Scoatch that 
stranger folk dinna ken what it’s aboot, an’ 
I hae tae gang wi’ him tae dae the con- 


’.9 


verrsin’. 





Lapsus Lingue 

HE ceremonies attending the recent in- 

auguration of a new president at one of our 
oldest colleges put a heavy strain upon 
academic dignity. The old president had 
been an administrative disappointment. Ru- 
mor spread disquieting doubts as to the 
qualifications of the new president. 

The new president had made his speech. 
The Governor of the State then rose to his 
feet. Throwing out the gubernatorial chest, 
and glancing at his bulky manuscript, he 
began: 

‘Fellow Alumni, ladies and gentlemen: 
We are gathered here to-day to celebrate 
another millstone in the history of our Alma 
Mater.” 


A Well-known Town 
EOGRAPHY can be made a very inter- 
esting study for the youthful mind. That 
is the view of at least one English teacher 
who endeavors to train the child mind on 
novel lines. 

One day she took France as the subject of 
the lesson, and started off with the question: 

“Now in this terrible war, who is our 
principal ally 

“France,” came in a chorus from the eager 
youngsters, 

“Quite right,” she beamed. “And now 
can any of you give me the name of a town 
in France?’ 

“Somewhere!” 


shouted one small boy, 
promptly. 














EDITOR’S 
An Unanswerable Defense 


pit TLE Fred had recently taken up the 

study of physiology, which he found so 
interesting that he was eager to apply its 
teachings in the home. Particularly as re- 
garded the daily food, Fred was inclined to 
condemn or approve, uncompromisingly 
from his physiological standard. 

One evening Mrs. M. was serving som 
fresh apple cider, when Fred’s uncle jokingly 
S 7 ““How about this cider being good for 

Fred?” 

gy * towne r Fred, looking very serious, replied, 
‘I don’t think it is very good for us, Uncle 
Ray, for our Physiology says cider contains 
ten per cent. alcohol.” 

‘Is that so?”’ said Uncle Ray. “Well, how 
can you explain the case of our neighbor, 
Mr. Franklin, who raised a great 
apples, made cider by the barrel, 
life drank quantities of it 
be ninety-four years old?” 

Little Fred felt his pet 
se verely assailed, and it 
was up to him to defend it 


many 
and all his 
and yet lived to 


study was being 
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Doubtful Praise 

ILLIAM HENRY had become greatly 

puffed up over the fact that his wife 
was telling the neighbors that she had a 
model husband. He bored the boys in the 
office about it until one of them called him 
to one side and suggest ted that he should look 
up the definition of the word “model.” 
William Henry took down the dictionary and 
read: ‘‘Model—a small imitation of the real 
thing.” 


The Retort Courteous 
OCK MacPHEARSON was paying his 


initial visit to America, and stood gazing 
at a fine statue of George Washington, when 
an American approached him. 

“That was a great and good man, Jock 
said his American friend. “A lie never 
passed his lips.” 

** Weel,” replied the Scot, 


“T praysume he 
talked through his nose, 


like the rest of ye.” 





with a clinching argument, 
so, with quivering lips, he 
stammered, ‘‘ Well, I—I’ll 
bet he wasn’t very 
healthy when he died.” 


One Difficulty Overcome 
WHEN Jimmy Wallace 
announced that he 
was going to give up bar- 
bering and study dentistry, 
every one in the village 
had some comment to 
make upon it, pro or con. 
“Wal, Jimmy,” contrib- 
uted his uncle Si, after 
due cogitation, ‘‘it Il be 
about th’ easiest thing y’ 
can take up, next t’ bar- 
berin’, | reckon, ’cause y’ 
already know how t’ work 
th’ chair.” 


Financial Backing 


THE 


ing a 
Columbus’s first voyage to 
America to her class in the 
primary grade. 


teacher was read 
description of 


‘Queen Isabella sold 
her gems to help Colum- 
bus,’ read the teacher 
“Now who can tell me 
what gems are?” 

Jimmy Moore, quick to 











anticipate the other pupils, 
cried out: 
“ Biscuits!” 


THe ELoper 
desert me?” 


after the accident) 


: “Oh, Willie, why did you 
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In Spite of Himself 

NE of the justices of 

the Supreme Court 
tells of a young lawyer in 
the West who wyas trying 
his first case before the 








late Justice Harlan. The 





Tommy (whose hour has struck): “ Oh! well—if you're 
aS Be . S fosgk ful is? b - pe 
goin’ in for this ‘ frightfulness usiness:! 


A Precocious Pupil 
O animals show that they love us?” 
asked a teacher of her primary class. 
“Yes, ma’am,” chorused the class. 
“Good,” said the teacher; “‘and now tell 
me what animal has the greatest natural 
fondness for man.” 


A small boy promptly spoke up: 
“Woman!” 


Promptness 


“THEN,” said the young man with a 
tragic air, as he was leaving the room, 
“this is your final decision?” 

“It is, Mr. Carrots,” replied the young 
girl, firmly. 

“Then,” he replied, his voice betraying an 
unnatural calmness, “there is but one thing 
more to add.” 

“Yes?” she questioned, sweetly. 

“Tt is this—shall I return those white- 
satin suspenders by mail, or will you have 
them now?” 





youthful attorney had 
evidently conned his argu- 
ment until he knew it by 
heart. Before he had 
consumed ten minutes in 
his oratorical effort the 
Justice had decided the 
case in his favor and told 
him so. Despite this, 
the young lawyer would 
not cease. It seemed 
that he had attained such 
a momentum that he could 
not stop. 

Finally Justice Harlan 
leaned forward and, in the 
politest of tones, said: 

“Mr. Smith, despite 
your arguments, the court 
has concluded to decide 
this case in your favor.” 

An Old Patron 

NE morning the patrol- 

wagon arrived at the 
police-court to take to 
jail the prisoners who had 
been arrested the night 
before. As they filed into 
the van, an old woman, 
who was the last to enter, 
shouted to a young pris- 
oner in the van: 

“Come out of there! You’ve got my cor- 
ner.” 
Then, as the old lady took her accustomed 
seat, and the door was closed, while the po- 
liceman stepped up behind, she turned to 
him shrilly: 

“Home, James!’ 


Filial Respect 
MATILDA was milking the cow when 


suddenly a mad bull came tearing over 
the field. Matilda, unruffled, continued 
milking. Some passers-by who had run to 
places of safety saw, to their great amaze- 
ment that the bull stopped dead short 
within a few feet of the girl and the cow, 
turned around, and then retreated. 
“Weren’t you frightened? Why did he 
run away?” came the questions, breathlessly. 
“He got scared,” explained Matilda. 
“You see, this cow is his mother-in-law.” 








